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TO THE HONOURABLE 



Charles Grevillej Efq; 



Dear Sir, > 

MY Father, who was the Author 
of the following Djflertations, 
would not, perhaps, have dedicated 
.them to any man alive. He annexed, 
and with good reafbn, an idea of 
fervility to addrefles of this fort, 
and reckoned them the difgrace of 
literature. If I could not, from my 
foul, acquit myfelf of every felfifh 
view, in presenting to you the poft- 
humous works of a father I tenderly 
loved, you would not have heard 
from me in this public manner. You 
know, my dear friend, the fineerity 
of my affection for you : but even 
that afFe&ion mould not induce me 
to dedicate to you, had you already 
arrived at that eminence, in the 
flate., which the abilities and fhining 
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talents of your early youth feem fo 
4forgefy to |»oMe, left what really 
is the voice of fnehdmip and efteem, 
fhould be miftaken, By the world, 
for f that of flattery and kiterefted 
defigns, I am on the eve of letting 
put for a very diftant quarter of the 
world ; without afking your permit 
fton, I leave you this public tefti-! 
jridny of my regard for you, not to 
fecuf e your future favour^ but to 
ftand'as a fmall proof of that attac^ 
fhetfc, with wluch I am, 



I)ear Sir 

: i 

Ypur rhoft arfe<5tibnate Friend, 

and moft Obedient 

> i 

Humble Servant, 



<** 




Macph 
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PREFACE. 

TH E following DiiTcrtations ate tfe{ 
production of the; leifure hours of a 
Clergyman in one of the remoteft of the 
Scottifh ifles. Excluded* by the pecu- 
fixation of the place of his residence* 
from the fqcifcty of the learned* he 
indulged his Angular paffion for libera-* 
tare among a fcw good books; Though th$ 
natural bent of hi9 genius turned towards 
the belles-lettres; he fometimes amufedbim* 
felf in difquifitions of a more ferious nature* 
Being matter of the Celtic; in all its bran- 
chy, he took pleafufe in tracing other Ian-* 
guages to that general fource of all the an* 
tient and modern tongues of Europe* From 
inveftjgatidns of this kind many difcoveriea 
in the ancient hiftory of nations arofe. 
This naturally le<J to the examination of the 
maft of fi&ion, which almoft every nation 
of Europe poffeffes for the hiftory of their re~ 
moteft anceilors* The more he looked into 
thefe legendary fabrics of antiquity* the lef* 
he found them capable of bearing the teft 
of criticifm. He therefore refol ved to write 
fome general differtations on that fubjeft, 

a * which, 



vi PREFACE. 

which, if they could not eftablifh a new and 
more rational fyftem, would at leaft expofe 
the abfurdity of the old. 

It was not altogether from a partiality 
to his own country that Dr. Macpherfon 
gave the firft place to Scotland, in his dif- 
quifitions. Though the Scots have as juft 
pretentions to a high antiquity as any nation 
in Europe, yet their origin is peculiarly in- 
volved in darknefs. It was the misfortune 
of North Britain to have been almoft totally 
deftitute of letters, at a time when monkifh 
learning, and thofe religious virtues which 
arofe from afcetic aufterities, greatly flou- 
rished in Ireland, and among the Saxons in 
England. This was the cafe in the feventh 
and eight centuries, the sera in which the 
Hibernian fyftems of antiquity were form- 
ed. The fennachies and fileas of Ireland 
made then a property of the Scots of Bri- 
tain, and, fecure of not being contradicted 
by an illiterate, and I may fay, an irreligious 
race of men, aflumed to themfelves the dig- 
nity of being the mother-nation. The par- 
tiality of Bede for his holy cotemporaries of 
Ireland is well known. The good man be- 
lieved and retailed whatever fidions wera 
dictated to him by the religious of a nation 
for whom he had the greateft regard for their 
orthodoxy. Ths 
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The almoft continual wars and anomofi- 
ties which fubfifted between the Englifh and 
Scots for many ages naturally gave birth to 
violent national prejudices on both fides. 
The learned of England could not diveft 
themfelves of that antipathy to their North- 
ern neighbours which had feized their whole 
nation. Though at variance with the Irifh 
in every other point, they agreed with them 
wonderfully well in extenuating the natio- 
nal antiquities of the Scots. Some of thofe 
gentlemen had the cruelty to extirpate the 
brave nation of antient Caledonians, left the 
detefted Scots of latter times fhould derive 
any honour from the military reputation of 
a people who once poffeffed their country. 

Happily for the prefent times, thofe 
prejudices which blinded both nations have, 
in fL great meafure, fubfided. National a- 
verfions are loft in the antiquity of thofe 
national injuries from which they firft arofe. 
Whatever may tend to do honour to either 
nation is heard with candor, if not with 
pleafure, by both. They are, in fhort, now 
fo much blended with one another, that 
whatever throws luftre upon the one, ought 
to be reckoned, an acquifition of reputation 
to the other. — If to throw a new and ftrong 
light on the antiquities of a nation, reflefts 

a 4 any 
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any honour upon it, the Scots of the prefeht 
age are much indebted to the induftry and 
learning of Df. Macpherfon. He travelled 
back, it is true, into the regions of anti- 
quity with more advantages than others have 
<lone, and therefore his fuccefs was propor- 
tionally greater, A few additional obfer* 
trations I am to make upon the general fub~ 
jeftof the diflertajions, arofe, if they have 
any merit, from the difcoveries he had made 
to my hand 4 

Some time before the total dereliction of 
Britain by the Romans, in the reign of Ho- 
fiorius, we find that the Caledonians were 
diftinguifhed into two capital nations, the 
Deucaledones and Ve&uriones, By thefe 
two branches I underftand thofe, who, a 
fhort time thereafter, were known by the 
names of Pids and Scots. It was after the 
departure of the Romans, that the defence* 
lefs ftate of the degenerated provincials gave 
the Fids an opportunity of extending them- 
felves to the • Eaftern counties to the South 
of the frith of Edinburgh, From the joint 
teftimony of aH writers who examined the 
fubjeft, the Pids of the earlieft ages poffef- 
fed only the Eaft and North *eaft coaft of 
Scotland. From their fituation, with ref* 
pe& to the Scott of Jar-gbael, their country 

wa* 
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was naturally called by the latter An Duo- 
thaeldtch, a word compounded of An Dua, 
or Tua, Norths and, Caeldocb, Caledonian 
country. Some of the South-weft High* 
landers of the counties of Perth and Argyle 
diftingtiifhed to this day thofe of Rofs* 
Sutherland and Caithnefs, by the name of 
An Dua-gbael, and their country by the 
appellation of An Dua-gbaeldocb* This 
appears fo- obvioufly the etymon of Deu-ca~ 
iedonii, that nothing but a total ignorance 
of the Oalic language could permit antiqua* 
ries to have overlooked it. 

The etymon of VeSur tones is not Co ob* 
vious* We learn from the moft antient do* 
meftic records in Scotland > that a ridge of 
mountains, called Drum Albin* was the 
ancient boundary of the Scottifli territories 
towards the Eaft. The author of the Dif* 
fertations has clearly demonstrated that 
Drum Albin is the chain of mountains 
which runs from Lochlomond, near Dum- 
barton, to the frith of Taine, in the county 
of Rofs. This Dorfum Britannia?, as it is 
called by Adamnan, abbot of lona, runs 
through the Weftern end of the diftridts of 
Athol apd Badenoch. That part of this 
ridge of hills which extends between thefe 
diftri&s* for a length of more than twenty 

miles. 
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miles, is called Drum Vacbtur. This cir- 
cumftance is well known to many, befides 
the natives of that country, as the military 
road through the Highlands paffcs that way* 
If we fhould fuppofe that IJachtur, which 
is (till retained as the name of a part of 
Drum Albin, was once the general appella- 
tion of the whole, the etymon of Ve&uri- 
ones isatoncedecyphered. U&cbtur, though 
now taken perhaps in a more confined fenfe 
than formerly, literally fignifies the upper \ 
country. Uachturicb is a word of the fame 
import with Highlanders ; and if the harfh 
Celtic termination is foftned into a Roman 
one, Ve&uriones differs only in a changea- 
ble vowel from Uacbturtcb. 

We have reafon to believe, from the un- 
favourable climate, and fterile nature of the 
foil, in that part of Scotland which lies to 
the Weft of Drum Albin, that the ances- 
tors of the Scots lived long in a very un- 
cultivated ftate; as deftitute of great natio- 
nal events as of letters to tranfmit them to 
pofterity. Though the Scots of Jar-gbael 
muft, in the nature of things, have been 
very barbarous and unpolilhed, as far back 
as the latter end of the fourth century, yet 
it is to be hoped they were lefs fo than the 
Attacotti, their neighbours, or rather a 

tribp 
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tribe of the Scots to the South of the Clyde, 
" In my youth/' fays the holy St. Jerome, 
" I few in Gaul the Attacotti, a Britifli 
people feeding on human bodies. When 
they found in the wopds flocks of fheep or 
hogs, or herds of cattle, they ufed to cut 
off the buttocks of the herdfmen, and the 
breafts of the women, looking upon thofe 
parts of the body as the greateft dan ties*." 
I have fuch a veneration for whatever has 
fallen from the holy father, that I cannot 
entertain a doubt of the truth of this (lo- 
ry, however incredible it might appear 
from an uninfpired writer. The Irifh na- 
tion, not content to deprive their pofterity 
of Scotland of their antient bifhops, abbots, 
prefbyters and hiftorians of any note, have 
alfo endeavoured to rob them of their bar- 
barous and wild men. O'Connor, a learned 
differtator on the hiftory of Ireland, has, 
in the name of his nation, claimed a right 
to the Attacotti. I wi(h I could give them 
to the gentleman; for as the infamous label 
of St. Jerome is tacked to them, they can do 
little honour to the Scots of the prefent age. 
It was in the fifth century that the in*- 

curfions of the Scots, as a feparate nation, 

■ ■ ■ i ■■ . » 

# Hieronym. con. Jovinian. lib. 2. 
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Into the Southern Britain* rendered them 
obje&s of attention to the writers of other 
countries; It does Hot appear that letters 
were any part of the bdoty Which they car- 
ried home with them from the deferted Ro- 
man province: The feniinary of monks 
eftablilhed by Colutiibai an Irifhmaii; in the 
ifland of Iona^ in the fixth age, feem tck 
have been the only perlbns, within thtfe ter- 
ritories of the Scotsj that could record 
(events. If they kept any regifters bf tranf- 
adioris, they were deftroyed or loftj in the 
Norwegian conqueft of the Hebrides by 
Harold Harfagef , about the middle of the 
ninth Century. 

The fubverfion of the Pidiih kingdom 
is the firft aelra in whieh it can Be fuppdTed 
•the Scots begun to have authentic records of 
their own. Soon after the conqueft of Pic* 
tavia* the Saxons found means to extend 
their government to the frith ctf Edinburgh . 
The Pidtfc and Saxdns had alternately pof- 
felted, for fome time before* the counties 
between the Forth and the Tweed: The 
moft of the inhabitants of. thofe counties 
were of the Saxort race* and no dtiubt; in 
a great meafure, they retained the language- 
of their anceftors. It was after the invafi- 
ons of the Danes had totally broke the 

power 
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power of the Saxons, that the Scots extend? 
ed themfelves far to the South. The bar- 
barity of thofe Northern rovers who in- 
ceflantly harraffed England, as they them- 
felyes were heathens, drove cej thinly a (ium % - 
ber of pious Saxon cccelefiaftics into Scot- 
land. It was they that introduced the cuf- 
tom of recording events in monkifh chro- 
nicles ; and upon the authority of Bede, they 
all adopted the fyftem of the Hiberniao ex- 
tradition of the Scots nation. 

The Scots lament the deftru&ion of their 
ancient annals by Edward the Firft of Eng- 
land. Though Edward's policy in this cafe 
was rude and barbarous, he did very little 
hurt to the genuine antiquities of the Scots. 
Many of the dameftic tranfadtions of the 
latter ages were no doubt loft ; but what re- 
lated to the origin of the nation was Bede's 
tale re-told. — I (hall endeavour, in fome 
meafure, to account, for that learned wri- 
ter's rr^iftake.— 7A miftake I call it, though 
it is more than probable that the venerable 
mock of Girwy had fome holy reafons for 
giving eafy faith to the fennachies of Ireland, 

There is reafon to believe, with Dr. 
Macpherfon, that the gofpel was firft preach- 
td in Britain by miflionaries from the Leffcr 
Afia. The gfeat getri of Polycarp, bifhop 

of 
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of Smyrna, who fuffered martyrdom in the 
year 170, it is certain, induced him to fend 
apoftles to Gaul. His difpute with the fee 
of Rome, about the very momentous affair 
of Eafter, is well known, The - zealous 
fchifmatic preferred the tradition of the Eaft~ 
ern church to the authority of St. Peter's 
chair.— r An ardent defire of propagating his 
dodtrine, occafioned his fending miflionaries 
to the very extremity of the weft, and of 
courfe to Britain. The opinion of the 
Eaftern church concerning Eafter, which 
prevailed among the Pi&s and Scots/ is a 
corroborating argument on this head. The 
fee of Rome founS means to recover the 
Southern Britons to the Catholic opinioa 
upon this important point ; but the barba- 
rians of the "North were obftinately tenaci?- 
ous of the faith of their anceftors, 

Bede made many efforts to fave the fouls 
of his Northern neighbours, by endcavcur-r 
ing to bring them back to the true faith con? 
cerning Eafter and the Tonfure. Naitan, the 
great monarch of the Pi£ts, was at laft over* 
come by the arguments of Geolfrid, and, 
together with his nation, received into his 
religion thefe two articles fo necefTary to 
falvation.— But the wicked and abandoned 
barbarians of Jar-ghael would not, it feems, 

be 
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be perfuaded out of their error. From their 
obftinacy, no doubt, arofe thofe prejudices 
againft them, which are very confpicuous in 
the writings of the venerable Bede. Ireland 
at that time was defervedly called the Coun* 
try of Saints. The Catholic faith prevail- 
ed there in all its original purity. The 
momentous articles of Eafter and the 
Tonfure were received with that devo- 
tion which ought to attend the decifi- 
ons of St> Peter's chair. — The venera- 
ble writer, fo often mentioned, regarded 
the Irifli with that partiality which good 
men have for the bed of Chriftians, and gave 
great faith to their traditions and records. 

Bede was a very extraordinary perfon for 
the times in which he lived : pious and fer- 
vent, but calm in his zeal for religion, his 
writings throughout breathe the fentiments 
of humanity and devotion. He certainly 
had more knowledge than all his co tempo- 
raries joined together. But it appears to me, 
that he was neither critically inquifitive, or 
knew much of national antiquities. The 
good man was much better employed. Mi- 
racles, vifions, dreams, martyrologtes, Eafter 
and the Tonfure, and, above all, St. Cuth- 
bert and the fee of Rome, engaged his whole 

attention, 
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attention, and diverted his mind from a 
ftudy more artiufing than important. 

The few fcraps of antiquity which is 
contaihed in the firft book of his ecclefi- 
aftical hiftory, the venerable prefbyter bor- 
rowed from Gildas, or from his pwn re** 
ligidus . cotemporaries of Ireland, Before I 
proceed to Gildas, it may not be impro- 
per to give one inftance of the great par- 
tiality of Bede to the Irifh. Egfrid, King 
of Northumberland, had been, in the year 
685, with the greateft part of his army, 
jcut off by the Pi<£ts. This, fays Bede* 
was a judgment from God, upon Egfrid 
and his fubjetfs, for committing the year 
before this fatal events unheard of barbaric 
ties and ravages among the Hibernians, a 
nation very bar thief s and innocent, and of a 
mo fi f rlef i4b dijpdfition towards the Englifh. 

Bede, however, mud be blamed for his 
fervile copying ^fter Gildas, a writer not 
worthy of fuch attention. Gildas was one 
of the moft paflionate, peevifh, and queru- 
lous of mankind. He not Only was immo- 
derately angry with the Spots t and Pi&s, 



riU*n 



• Erin Britannia, (6 he calls that part of tfie ifland which had been fab- 
\t€t to the Romans, duabus gentibu* trenfmarinit ntebementtr ftvis, Scottvum 
aCirm, PiBorum ah aquilone, calcabilh multot ftufet, 4 emtque f» anntu 
Gild. cap. 1 5. Bede explains, that Gildas gave the epithet of tranfinartni 
to the Pifts and Scots, becaufe they came from beyond the firths of Forth 
and Clyde* Bed. Hid. Eccles. lib. 1. cap, ia. 
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who perhaps deferred very ill at his hands, 
but even his friends the Britons, and, above 
all 9 he Was enraged again ft the 3axons A From 
an expreflioo in this author, ibme Englifh * 
And ttiany Itifh antiquaries^ to their great 
joy, thought they found an unahfwerabl* 
proof that the Scots came origirially from 
Ireland j and that in no earlier period than 
the fixth century. Gildas, fpeaking of the 
Scots and Pi&s, fays, RevtrtmitUr ergo tin- 
pudentts grdffaturet Hiberni damns, fofi non 
nfultum temporis retierfuri* 

The epithet impudentes applied to Hiber* 
ni is not fufficiedt to eftablifh the juftnefa 
of this reading, though it might have fonie 
weight with men of wit. Bede Was far 
from entertaining fuch an unfavourable opi- 
nion of the inhabitants of the holy ijle. In 
aa edition of Gildas, given to the public 
by Dr. Gale, the paiTage under Confidcrati- 
on, is read in a more grammatical way,* 
and lefs to the difcrcdit of Ireland ; rever- 
tuntur ergo impudent es grajfateres Hibernat 
4*mus ; fo -that Gildas meant no more than 
that the Scots returned home for the winter. 

To juftify this reading, it is to be obferv* 
cd, that the ancient Scots and their pofte- 

,H» »i nff i ii » i«.t< >ii n m i l, , <jH *fcQ44*«ft»|M-^*»»»iM"«*fr— y i ' i » '■ i j l I >i i m ' 
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* rity gave the name of winter boufes, the 
fame exadtly with the Hibernas domus of 
Gildas, to thofe more comfortable habita- 
tions to which „they retreated when the 
warmer feafon < of the year was over. In 
the fummer they lived in the mountains .and 
forefts with their cattle, and to enjoy the. 
pleasure ^and advantage of hunting. The 
Arabian Bedowins, the ancient Nomades and 
Scythians, and the prefent Tartars, give in- 
to, the fame pra&ice. The Bedowins, in 
particular, gave the appellation of winter 
boufes to the habitations to which they re- 
treated from the autumnal rains. Bede, a 
Saxon, was perhaps a ftranger to this cha- 
ra&eriftical practice of the Scots, and hot 
knowing what fenfe to make of Gildas's 
Hibernas domus, he altered the old reading. 
This opinion feems dec i five, as he had re-* 
tained the word domus, inftead of the more 
proper word dotrntm. ' - • 

• The. times in which Bede lived, were 
the golden age of Ireland. That kind of 
learning which then fubfifted in the world, 
flourished much in that country. No ene- 
mies invaded it from abroad, and there was 
an unufual tranquillity at home. National 
prpfperity is the fource of national pride. 
Avcrfe to have themfelves thought defcend- 

ed 
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cd from the Scots of Albany, who were far 
from being a powerful nation at that time, 
they began to. fearch out for themfelves, 
anceftors of a more dignified character. It 
is probable that the fchifmatlc dilpofition 
of the Scots* about Eafter and the Ton* 
fure, had its weight in inducing the Irifli 
to inveftigate their origin among a lcfs per* 
verfe people* 

That the Irifli fyftems of antiquity 
were formed after the holy fcriptures were 
known in that country, is beyond all doubt* 
All their fi&ions on that head are ingrafted 
upon names in the old t eft amen t. This 
fubjedt is difcufled at large, in the Diflcrta- 
tions now given to the public* I only men- 
tion it now to afcertain that the fable of 
the Hibernian extfa&ion of the Scots of 
Albany was formed at the fame time* The 
prefent identity of language, and the fimi- 
larity of cuftoms and manners which pre- : 
vailed among the Albanian and Hibernian 
Scots of antient times, made it evident that 
they were originally the fame people ; fo 
it became neceflary to be very particular in 
the time and manner of their reparation. 
The Irifli fabricators of antiquities furnifh- 
ed Bede with that account he gave of the 
faft fettiemenjt of the Scots in Jarghael. 

b a If. 
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If the Britiih Scots had any national tradi- 
tions of their own, Which contradi&ed the 
hofy antiquaries of Ireland, Bede, from ; a 
pious averfion to heretics* totally reje&ed 
them. . 

From What I have faid, it appeals, that 
tht Stots have been hitherto, unfortunate 
in the writers of the ancient hiftory of their 
country. There has been great expence of 
erudition on the fubjegt, both by foreign 
and domefttc antiquaries. Bat the grand 
defideratuto, in the difquifitions of thofe 
learned meh, was a thorough know- 
ledge .of the old Caledonian language, 
which goes now under the name of the 
Galic tongue* Dr. Macpherfon hap- 
pily joined a critical knowledge, in that 
language, to his great learning in other re- 
ipe&s. Something • therefore, more fatjs- 
factory ought to be expected from him 
than from thofe who have gone before 
him, and were not poflefled of the feme 
advantages. 

Before the Dodor had thoroughly ex- 
amined his fubjeft, he paid great deference 
to the opinion of Tacitus, concerning the 
Gerftianic extraction of the Caledonians. 
The colour of hair and fize of body, which 
diftinguifhed them from the Britons of the 

South, 
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South, were not eonclufive arguments. Theft 
circumftances might depend more upon food 
and the peculiar nature of the foil and cli- 
mate, than upon a different origih. The 
manifeft difference in thoft diale&s of the 
Celtic, which the Scots of the mountains 
and the Welfh fpfcak to- this day, fcems 
ihore to argue their remote reparation from 
one another. Their living as fepar ate dates, 
from the earKeft times, could not have 
eflfeftuated foch a change : otherwise we can- 
not account for the identity of the IrHh and 
Galic tongues, especially as the nations who 
fpeak thofe languages! were in no period of 
antiquity that can be affigfted, fttfcjeflt to 
Ae fame goverriftserit. 

This was one of the arguments that 
muft have influenced the judgntent of the 
iudior of the Dlflertations in his firft view 
of the fubjeft. But this difference of lan- 
guage is eafily accounted for. The little 
progrefs that navigation muff hare made itf 
the North of Ewope when Britain* was firft 
peopled, is a convincing argument, that the 
firft migrations firttf this ifland, was froxrt 
the neareft continent, which was the Belt- 
gic divifion of Gaul. Thefe migration* 
Certainly happened in the earfieft ffage of 
foeiety. The iubfiftence of a cblfcnjr of fa-' 

b 3 vageg 
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vagcs arifcs entirely from hunting : it there- 
fore may he fuppofed that the Gauls found 
firft their way to the Northern extremity of 
Britain, in purfuit of their game, In pro- 
portion as the original colony - advanced 
Northward, other emigrants from Gaul trod 
on their footfteps. Thus for a courfe of 
ages Gaul poured into Britain a fuceeflion 
of colonies. The manners and language of 
the Gauls, in the mean time, fuffered ma- 

7 

tcrial changes at home. The arts of civil 
life gradually arofe among them, and na- 
turally introduced new ideas and new words 
into their language. It is to this advancing 
civilization of Gaul that we muft afcribe 
the difference between the Northern and 
Southern Britons. The latter imported with 
them the (hanged manners, and adulter-, 
ated, though improved, language of the 
more modern Gauls ; the former tenacious- 
ly retained the unpojifhed cuftoms and 
original language of their, anceftors. 

It would be as prefumptuous, as it 
would be idle, to hope for the warm atten- 
tion of the public to diiquifitions of this 
Jcind, There are, however, ibme who, 
could they be culled qui of the mafs of 
mankind, have more enlarged ideas j fomc 
$i4t are as impartial with refpedl to times, 

as 
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as they are with regard to countries and in- 
dividuals. For thefe, and thefe only, the 
author of the Differ tations wrote. Difre- 
garding the inattention of the many, could 
he but fecure the approbation of the judir 
' cious few. 

These would be. the fentiments of the 
author, could he fpeak for himfelf : but, I 
am forry to fay,, he is now infenfible of 
praiie or reproof. His death prevented his 
putting the laft hand to this work. His 
fon, to whofe care he left it, with a diffi- 
dence which ought to be natural to a 
very young man, chofe rather to give hi? 
father's diflertations to the world as they 
flood, than to attempt any amendments, 
which perhaps might injure the memory of 
a parent he tenderly loved. 

The moft of the nations of the modern 

* ■ ■ » 

Europe look back with a blufh, upon the 
ilrange fabrics of fidtion they poflefs for 
their ancient hiftory. They coniider them 
as, at once, the monuments of the puerile 
credulity and folly of their anceftors. The 
Scots of this age faw with unconcern, if 
not with pleafure, forty of their ancient lift 
of Kings expunged at once by Innes. This 
furious regicide, endeavoured to make amends 
to his countrymen, by giving theni forty 

b 4 grea t 
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great PiftHJi monarchs fof the long lift of 
the petty Princes of Jarghael, of whom he 
deprived them • T^ offer was rejected with 
that fedrn it deferyed ; and the monarchs 
of FiQavia, whofe exigence depended upon 
the fame, or evep worfe, if poffible, autho- 
rity, thai* that upon which the fi&ion of 
the firft forty Scottifli Kings was built, funk 
away into their original non-entity. 

Ieeland, tenacious as it has been of its 
encient annals, begins to regard lefs the 
indigefted fidions of her ftnnachies. Men 
of fenfe fee the impoflibiltty of tranfinitfcing 
events, through a feries of ages, without the 
|iffiftaftce of letters, They could not pok 
fibly affign an earlier sera for the introduc- 
tion of letters than the apofllefhip of St, 
Patrick, and coijfequently, with Ware they 
depended very little upon the accounts 
handed down concerning ages prior to the 
reign of Leogaire, 

In this untoward fituation of the Iriflv an- 
tiquities, ftept forth O'Connor to fupport 
the falling fabric. The zeal of this gentle- 
man can only be equalled by his dogmatifm. 
He has crouded the bottoms of his pages 
With the authorities of O Flaherty, Keating, 
$nd Buchanan, who had as few lights to 
guid£ fheni through antiquity, as a writer 
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of the preftnt tinte can be fuppofed to pofeft. 
The two ferft are only remarkable fat their 
confuted manner of compiling the indigefted 
fables of bands and fiteas $ and the latter has 
fcarcely any thing to recommend him but 
die elegance of his di&ion* 
• Ik vain has Mr, O Connor endeavoured to 
cftablifti an aboriginal knowledge of letters 
m Ireland* lime* had previously destroyed 
the credit of that fyftem, and Dr. Macphcr- 
fon has thrown it down for ever^ From an 
additional difiertsftkttt publiflied lately by 
Mr. O Connor, he leans to have been ex- 
tremely gauled by feme obfetvations mad* 
by rise translator of the works of Offian on 
the ancient binary and ftoettss of Ireland* 
If a judgment caa be formed from O Com- 
aor's intemperate rage, he feels very fore ort 
that ft&je& His perfonat abufc of Mr. 
Macpherfon feems to have proceeded from 
a very irafctble difpolkion, or was intended 
to draw da anfoer from that gertrieman, 
which anight give importance to bis own 
work- In this, it is to be feared* he will 
not focteed* The traaflator of the Galic 
poems is not much in the humour of doing 
an honour of that kind to adverfaries who 
u& low fcurwEty in -the place of argunacnt 

m difpifBooate di%ifiti0n- 

Doctor 
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Doctor Macpherson, in the coiirfe 
of the following DilTertations, has (hewn 
how ill-founded the tenacities of Ireland 
have been, in their pretenfions to the Bri- 
tish Scots. Before we proceed to a further 
difcuffion of that fuhje&, it may not be 
improper to examine a new claim, from the 
fame quarter, on another martial nation, 
who pofleffed a part of Caledonia. — Map- 
cellinus relates, that the Attacotei, a war- 
like race of men, in conjunction with the 
Pids and Scots, laid wafte the Roman pro- 
vince in Britain, in the reign of Valentin- 
ian. St. Jerome gives a Very extraordinary 
character of the Attacotti : €t In my youth/* 
faith the faint, " I faw in Gaul, the Atta** 
cotti, a Britifli people, feeding upon hbmait 
bodies. When they found in the woods hogs 
and flocks of (heep, or herds of cattle, they ufed 
to cut off the buttocks of the herdfmen and 
the breads of the women, looking upon thofe 
parts of the body as the greateft danties*." 

I t would be perhaps thought uncharita- 
ble, if not impious, to call the holy Fa- 
ther's veracity in queftion, efpecially as he 
appeals to occular demonftration : but I muft 

* Qjiid loquardeaeterwnatiionibus, cum ipfeadolefceatiilus, in Gallia 
viderim Scotot (Attteottoi, Catacottos, varut enmjunt UBiona) gentero Bri-. 
tanntcam, humanis vcfci carnibus, & cum per fylvaa porcorum greges & ar- 
mentorum, pecudetnque reperiant, paiiorum nates & foeminarum papilla! 
folcre abfcmdeiie, et has folas ciborum deliclat arbttrari. Hieronym. adv. 

j^vin. ub.u, obferve 
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obfefve, that it is fo me what ft range that the 
Attatotti, notwithftanding of their barba- 
rity, (hould have been Canibals, at a time 
they had hogs, (beep and cattle before them* 
The policy of the Romans muft have been 
cxtreamly relaxed in their province of Gaul, 
when the buttocks of their fubjeds were fo 
much expofed to the barbarous gluttony of 
the Attacotti. 

But leaving this fad on the authority of 
Jerome, it appears certain that the Attacotti 
were a British people. Buchanan and Camb- 
den prove, from the Notitia, that fome of 
that nation were among the mercenary troops 
of the empire in its decline. In what part 
«f Caledonia the Attacotti were fettled is 
difficult to determine. Buchanan, with 
great probability, places them between the 
walls ; and in that cafe they muft have been a 
powerful tribe of the Maeatae of Dion. 

Stillingfleet ebferves, that the ety- 
mon of Attacotti has not hitherto been un- 
derftood. The Dodor adds, by way of 
fheer on the whimfical etymologifts of Bri- 
tish names from the Punic, that he doubts 
much whether it ever (hall, unlefs fome 
learned critic chufe to trace it to the Phoe- 
nician language-f-* A tolerable knowledge 
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of the ancient languages of Brititn, .will; 
I think, enable a peribn, unacquainted with 
the Phoenician, to decypher the meaning of 
this word. Attacotti literally fignifies The 
men of tie woodsX* 

The Irifli not contented to deprive us* 
their poor pofterity in Caledonia, of our bi- 
(hops* abbots and hiftorians, of any note, 
have alfo endeavoured to rob ua of, our bar- 
barians and canibals. A late differtator on 
the hiftory of Ireland claims a right to the 
Attacotti in the name of his country. ' I 
wifh I could give them to this ingenious 
gentleman \ for, under the afpcrfion of Je- 
rome, they will do very little honour to any 
country. To ufe O'Connor's own words* 
'.' The Attacotti were originally a Belgian 
nation* who occupied the Weftern parts of 
Ireland • They were a motly aggregate of. 
rebels,, who, in conjnn&ton with fome o-' 
ther Septs of the fame race, in the other 
province*, were called Abacbtuata* for their 
cruelties. They took up arms againft the 
government about ninety years before, Chrift^ 

\ In the Welch language, the particle- if is a prepofition of the (am* uik 
port with tne fingfilh at or about. In the fame dialed of the Celtic, hed 
fignine* wooif kuit doe* the Am* in the Comiflt, coat in the Aoiioricaq, 
and eoile in tne Galic. Young oruihwood, and the twigs of any wood, 
are to this day called at'td in the Galic. Attacotti may alfc be derived 
from att'tcby inhabitants, and coed, of the woods; Thofe who Jive in re- 
mote woody parts of a country are ftill diftinguiihed in the Highlands of 
Scotland, by the appellation of the dwellers of needs, ' 

'■■" • overturned 
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overturned it effectually, and had very nigh 
buried the whole Scottish nation, together 
with its memory> in one common grave*." 

How the Irifli were employed, what they 
afted, and what they fu if e red, about a century 
before the commencement of the Chriftian 
aera, their own faithful annals can only tell ; 
and few in number are thofe chofen perfons 
who have accefs to thefe myfterious and fe- 
cret records. That the Attacotti were upon 
the point pf deftroying the whole Scottiih. 
name, when the excellent Moran moil op- 
portunely interpofed, thofe feleft perfons 
will perhaps only believe. 

The Attacotti, in the fourth age, were 
a Britifh people. That they canoe {irft from 
Ireland dill remains to be proved. The Scots 
indeed have been long ago faid to have been 
tranfplanted into Britain from that quarter; 
and had thofe learned Hibernians, from whom 
Bede and Nexinius derive their information, 
ever heard that the Caledonians, Masat^e and 
Attacotti had been once considerable nations 
in North Britain, it is highly probable they 
would have given ftll of them the honour of 
an Iriih original. But their traditions did 
not extend fo high as the fourth century, 
when thofe names fell into defuetude. The 

• Diflcrt. of* the ant,hift. of ircL Introdu&ioq. 
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Pi&s, it is true, were permitted to be of a 
different extra<ftion : but the Pids, it feems, 
were vaffalsof Ireland, and unworthy of be- 
ing defcended from their Heremonian Lords. 
Usher, no doubt with fome degree of 
pleafure, found that, in the printed copies of 
• Jerome* the Britifh canibals of the holy Fa- 
- ther were the Scots*{- . The Primate remarks, 
at the feme time, that fome manufcripts cal- 
led them Attifcotti, Catitti, Cattacotti, and 
Attagotti : but Cambden conjectures, with 
xeafon, that thole names ought to be read 
Attacotti, according to the orthography fol- 
lowed by Marcellinus. Should we give the 
preference to the reading which Uflier found 
in print, there arifes a proof that the Scots, 
contrary to his own pofition, were fettled in 
Britain in the fourth age. If we adopt the 
.opinion of Cambden, the Iriih cannot po£- 
-fibly 'have any right to the Attacotti. — That 
4he Attacotti pofleffed the county of Gallo- 
way, is highly probable : from a paflage in 
Marceliinus, we may naturally infer, that 
they were more conne&ed with the Scots 
than with the Pi&s ; confequently* that they 
poffefTed a part of the weftern coaft, rather 

than that of the German ocean ;£• 

^ — — — i— — — — ■ ^ ■— — ■ i i i 1 1 . 

f - Brit. Icclef. ant. p. 307, 308. 

% Pj£H, Saxonefque; et Scotti Se Attacotti Britannos srnmnis vcxavere 
c&ntinjiis. Amraian. Marccll. JL *6, 
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The f&ftofce Antiquities of Nations either 
entirely fabulous* or fall of Uncertainty. 



N an age fo accurate as the prefent, it affords 
matter of fome curiofity to obferve thofe mar- 
vellous fabrics of fiftbn^ which bards and 
antiquaries have erected as monuments of the 
antiquity and illuftrious origin of their nations. 

L i v y has obferved, that this credulous vanity 
of ancient times merits our indulgence rather than 
cenfure. The degree in Which this indulgence is 
beftowed, and the readinefs with which belief is 
given, depend on the various opinions* and diffe- 
rent fituations of mankind. 

In rude times, before the love of property 
takes fuch abfolute dominion of the heart, that all 
its romantic and generous views are excluded, the 
moft exaggerated tales, which reflect honour 
on the antiquity and illuftrious defcent of a nation* 
are attended to with rapture, and regarded as 
gepuine hiftory. 

A However 



2 On the Remote 

However abfurd the credulity and romance of 
antiquity may appear to us, it is both ungenerous 
and unfair to turn them to fevere ridicule, without 
firft attending t;o our own weakneffes : on a com- 
panion of both, it may be difficult to determine 
who is the greateft objed of contempt ; the brave 
Barbarian, intoxicated with the bloody atchieve- 
ments, and ideal antiquity of his nation, or the 
civilized fceptic, refined into a difbelief of every 
truth, and equally removed from the partialities 
<md fuperior virtues of the heart. 

National pride, an attachment to the mar- 
vellous, and eafinefs of aflent, are the ftrong cha- 
ra&eriftics of mankind in their illiterate ftate. 
Hence it is, that, in their earlier periods, almoft 
all the nations of the earth have ardently vied with 
each other, in the invention and belief of the moft 
pompous and incredible tales, with regard to their 
origin and antiquity. A fhort furvey of the anti- 
quities of the moft confiderable nations of antient 
•and later times, will eftablifh the truth of this ob- 
fervation. 

To begin with the Romans, a people whom 
national dignity and fuperiorky have defervedly 
placed at th6 head of mankind. — Lucretius, Vir- 
gil, Horace, and what is more furprifing, Saluft, 
'Livy, DJonyfius Halicarnaflus, and almoft all the 
fucceeding hiftorians, hold forth with one voice 
that the Romans were defcended from JEntos : 
but the connexion between that people and the 
'Phrygian demi-god was no more than a perfeft 
chimera. Homer's authority, together with the 
convincing arguments of a writer of great erudi- 
tion [a] 9 have fet this matter in the cleareft light. 



[</] See Bochart's Letter to Segrois. •, 

Homer 
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J-Iomer gives us a predi&ion of foeptuitt* in 
which we are plainly told* that as Priam's whole 
family were hated by Jove, JEneas himfelf and hid 
Jateft pofterity (hould reign over the Trojan* [£]. 
" This teftimony of Neptune, fays Mr. Pope* 
" ought to be confidered as an authentic a&, the 
" fidelity and verity of which cannot be qtfeftion- 

u ed." Notwithftanding the prophecy of the 

earth-ftiaking God, and in direct oppofition to pro- 
bability and true hiftory, the Roman pctets made 
their court to princes, (enators, and a powerful 
nation, by drawing out their Phrygian deicent in 
all the beautiful colours of their art. Even thofe 
writers, in whom it was unpardonable to give a 
hearing to the moft plaufible romance, could not 
but patronize a, tale; which, as hiflorians, they 
(hould have defpifed ; but which* as Romans* 
they fondly believed. 

1 p we go from Italy into Greece, we fhall find 
that the learned and polite nations of that country, 
had a confiderable (hare of the fafhe vanity. Ac-* 
cording to the earlieft accounts of time with them, 
their great Princefc. and heroes were fons or 
grandfons of fome one divinity or other. An ori- 
ginal Co noble, became at length too eftimable a 
blefiing to remain the property of a few. It was 
fit that whole communities fhould partake of k& 
benefits ; therefore the Arcadians gave fcope to 
their ambition, and ferioufly aflerted that their 
predeceflbrs were older than Jupiter, or what it 
feems they thought Hi 11 more honourable, older 
than. the moon herfelf. The Athenians feeing no 
good reafon why any part of creation (hould take 
precedency of them in point of antiquity, affirmed 

[P] Horn. Iliad, xx. ver. 306. 
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that their progenitors were co-eval with the fun. 
Thefe two nations were the Aborigines of Greece, 
and the latter aflumed the name of Autochthones, 
a name which flrongly characterizes their pride and 
ignorance. 

O N (hifting the fcene to the other divifions of 
the old world, the fame ambitious folly, and the 
fame anility of belief prefent themfelves to our 
view. 

Egypt was reputed the mother of wifdom y 
and the kingdom of fcience and knowledge : but 
whatever degree of wifdom and learning the E- 
gyptians had, they had alfo weaknefs enough to 
entertain the mod extravagant notions concerning 
their own antiquity. They carried up the age of 
their empire to an immenfe height, and reckoned 
it their peculiar honour and felicity to have been 
governed by gods, for ages immemorial. Thefe 
gods, through time, became indolent, and (b 
cloyed with power, that they thought proper to 
refign the adminiffcration of Egyptian affairs into 
the hands of mortal kings. The mortality of kings 
was fupplied by the regularity and perpetuity of 
fucceffion. Accordingly, we are told that between 
the commencement of their government and the 
reign of the laft prieft of Vulcan who fat on the 
Egyptian throne, a feries of no lefe than three 
hundred and forty-one generations had pafled 
away. This period of mortal monarch s was fo in- 
timately known to the literati of Egypt, that they 
fpoke with confidence of every trivial occurrence 
that happened, and could afcertain the exalt du- 
ration of every particular reign. Thecourfeof 
things had very happily adapted this laft branch 
of the hiftory to their remembrance ; for it was 
demonftrable that the number of their monarchs 

correfponded 
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correfpondcd precifely with the number of genera- 
tions in which they reigned. N A circumftance of 
this furprifing uniformity, thpugh. fo oppufite to 
the common inequalities of the natural courfe of 
reigns, muft have afforded the higheft gratifica- 
tion to the puerile and fuperftitious fancy of an 
Egyptian. 

Herodotus relates this curious hiftory very 
circumftantially, and feems to have been no lefs 
convinced of its verity than he was imprefled with 
its awfulnefs and grandeur. The priefts of Mem- 
phis gave him the ftrongeft aflu ranees that, agree- 
able to this faithful and exadt calculation, the 
Egyptian empire had lafted eleven thoufand three 
hundred and forty years ; and how was it poflible 
for a hiftorian of his character to difbelieve a rela- 
tion, however miraculous, which was fblemnly 
attefted by fuch unexceptionable men. The in- 
fallible fervants of Jupiter had condudted him into 
a large hall, where he faw with his own eyes the 
ilatues of all the Vulcanian high priefts, who had 
been enumerated to him. Every one of thefe fa- 
cred perfonages was introduced to him in the very 
order in which they had filled the chair ; and, 
what is a little remarkable, every one of them 
was the fon of his immediate predeceflbr in the pon- 
tificate. 

. These were the fentiments which the Egypti- 
ans entertained and profefled concerning their re- 
mote antiquities. The extravagance of this paflion, 
inftead of fubfiding through a feries of ages, was 
conftantly rapidly increafing, until the unfortunate 
reign of Pfammeticbus. That wife monarch, and 
his equally wife fubjedls, found themfelves unde* 
a neceffity of acknowledging, that the Phrygians 
had exifted before all other nations, and, of con- 

A 3 fequence, 
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fequence, h^id a right to take place of them. He* 
jrodotus relates this ftory in all its ftriking circum- 
ftances. The profound gravity with which he 
carries pn the relation, and his ferious appeal to 
the priefts of Vulcan at Memphis, ferve only to 
eftablifli the confi^enqy of this hiftorian's cha^ 
rafter *. 

, Trogu$, Pompejus, another famous hiftorian, 
informs us, that the Scythians were thoroughly 
fttisfied that they themfelves had much jufter pre- 
tenfions to antiquity than either the Egyptians or 
Phrygians, The phjlofbphical arguments with 
which thefe barbarians fupported their claim to fo 
ineftimable i dignity, appear to have had confide- 
table influence over the faith of Trogiis ; and to 
do them juftice, they were neither left convincive 
nor more frivolous than thofe on which Pfammcti- 
fbus and Herodotus had reljed fo much, in the dit 
pute again ft the Phrygians t. 

However ridiculous the Egyptian and Phry- 
gian fyftems of antiquities may appear, it muft be 
allowed that none of them was { more pregnant 
with abfurdity than that of the Babylonians. Be- 
ro/us 9 a celebrated Chaldsean pneft, faw the pro- 
priety of putting the antiquity of his own nation 
on a fure and refpe&able footing, Accordingly; 
he applied himfelf to accurate and unwearied ehr 
q iry. The refult of his labours was fuitable tb 
his mod fapguine expe&ations j for he found that 
the Babylonians had made aftronomical obferva- 
tions for' a hundred land feverity thoufand years 
before Alexander the Great made himfelf mafte'r 

bf.Afia, Of confequence; the Chaldaean nation 

* < t 
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muft have exifted for a fpace of time equal at leaft 
to that number of years ; and what reafonable 
perfon could think of refilling the power of fuch * 
demonftration * ? 

It may not be improper to return now into 
Europe, and inquire how far the Celtic nations 
were blinded by the pleating delufions of fable, 
and overpowered with national prepofleffion. Thofe 
Celtes 9 of whom the mod: considerable nations of 
modern Europe are fprung, were originally fo un- 
connected with the other parts of the world in 
which the ufc of letters prevailed, that their hiC- 
tory, and in a manner their being, is later in pro- 
portion. It was only after their intermixture with 
the po lifted part of mankind, that their manners 
became fettled, and their notions of antiquity 
diftindt Formerly they, like all men in a bar- 
barous ftate, aflbciated in detached tribes, and 
wandered over, die common field as chance or 
choice directed. In fuch uncultivated and uncer- 
tain iituations, a tale might amufe for a ftafon, 
and the bard might occafionally fing ; but the 
varieties of a migrating life could never allow the 
one to form into a tradition, nor permit the other 
to take any lading hold of the memory. It is 
even a considerable time after a nation is formed 
that they think of looking back into antiquity by 
determinate Heps. Ages and centuries are never 
the meafures of time tor the barbarian. He may 
be of opinion that his tribe is as old as any other, 
or may have originally defcended from the fun t, 
or fprung fpontaneoufly out of the ground, like 

# Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 

t Charlevoix's Hift. of Indians. 
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the wood in which he purfues his game * ; but 
without the aid of records, he can never trace 
back the origin of his diftant predeceflbr, nor, 
were he in the humour of fi&ion, can he have any 
idea of framing a legendary one. On thefe ac- 
counts it is fruitlefs, and indeed Superfluous, to 
fearch after the ideas or fyftems which the old 
Celtic nations formed with regard to their remote 
origin and hiftory. 

These natural obftru&ions to the refearches of 
a barbarous people, after a fplendid origin, did not 
at all difcourage the nations of Europe. Spain, in 
particular, claimed to herfelfan extraordinary pro? 
portion of antiquity and genealogical honour. 
Strabo informs us, that the Turdetonians, a nation 
of that country, could produce written monu- 
ments to fupport their claim, together with many 
celebrated poems and laws couched in verfe, all of 
fix thoufand years (landing. Our author obferves, 
that thefe Turdetonians were the moft learned peo- 
ple in Spain ; and we may very fafely add, that 
they were beyond companion the moft antient 
people on earth, if Strata's .account of them be 
juft : but that judicious writer acknowledges that 
the high antiquity of the ^urdeionians % and the 
genuineness of their records, reft entirely on the 
credit of their own teftimony. It is a pity that 
thefe biftorical records, poems, and verfified laws, 
fhould, after fo long and fuccefsful a ftruggle with 
time, have in the end perifhed fo prematurely, 
that hot the fmalleft veftige of them could be dis- 
covered for thefe fifteen hundred years paft. 

# Tacit, dp Mpr. Germ cap, i. 
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Though the Turdetonian archives have funk 
in oblivion, time out of mind, yet the antiquities 
of Spain have been preferved in the works of au- 
thors truly antient, and have been publilhed from 
thefe by a new Bero/us. This faithful and mod 
enlightened hiftprian found, by what he thought 
unqueflionable evidence, that Jubal, the fon of 
Japhet, and grandfon of Noah, ought to be placed 
at the head of the Spanifh royal line. He alfo 
aflerts, that the right of this grandfon of the pa- 
triarch, tp the empire of Celtiberia, was founded 
on a donation of his grandfather, when he divided 
jthe world among his pofterity. 

I t is idle to take any further notice of the 
piany curious anecdotes which this hiftorian, if he 
deferves that name, has extracted from fictitious 
records. But one cannot help being furprized how 
Mariana, one of the bed hiftorians of modem 
times, fhould have given into the abfurdity of this 
ill informed and credulous author. The very firft 
fentence of Mariana's hiflory acquaints us, that 
Jubal was undoubtedly the perfon who introduced 
ats firft inhabitants into Spain. In the next fen- 
tence we are told, that all men .of great learning 
and extenfive enquiry, were of this opinion. He 
proceeds then to inform us, that Jubal, after hav- 
ing fettled many colonies, ^nd built populous ci- 
ties, applied himfelf to the arts of government, 
and ruled over his extenfive empire with great 
moderation and juftice *. 

Franc 10, an imaginary Trojan prince, the fon 
of the celebrated He&or, was once thought the 
founder of the French empire. An origin derived 
from fb illuftrious a fource, could not fail to ele- 

i 
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vate an airy and fantaftic people into the utmoft 
intemperance of national pride. But the French 
of later times feem little inclined to believe their 
Phrygian pedigree, nor are they fo injudicious as 
to avail themfelves of a paflage in Ammianus Mar- 
eellinus, which might favour a pretenfion of this 
kind. 

The old Germans had bards eftabliflied among 
them as far back as our authentic accounts of them 
reach. Thefe bards, upon the authority of rhtmes, 
venerable on account of their antiquity, affirmed, 
that they had the honour of being defcended from 
a God. The name of that God was Tuifco ; and 
fo univerfal was the reverence paid to his memory, 
that every diftindt nation of Germany adored him 
as their progenitor *, 

Long after letters and ehriftianity had been 
introduced among the Germans, the fame genea- 
logical enthufiafm remained, though under a dif- 
ferent form. No fooner had the deformities of the 
.old* fyftemr begun to appear, than the Saxon6, 
Frieflanders, and Brunfwickers, had the good for- 
tune to difcover that they were originally fprung 
from three renowned generals who ferved under 
Alexander the Great. It was thought abfolutely 
pnconfiftcnt with probability, that the Pruffians, fo 
celebrated for bravery, fliould be the offspring of 
Celtic or Teutonic barbarians ; accordingly an 
able antiquary refcued their reputation, by tracing 
them up to Pruffias, king of Bythynia. 

But of all the inhabitants of the North of 
Europe, the Danes were certainly the moft roman- 
tic in their pretenfions to a remote origin and au- 
thentic records. Denmark was firft inhabited by 

* Tacitu* 
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giants, fays the eloquent Saxo Grammaticus. Thefe 
giants were of matchlefs ftrecgth of body and 
Vigour of mind. There were local demenftrations 
of the one, and traditional proofs of the other. 
Dan was the father of the Danifh nations, and 
Argul, his brother, gave being to the Englifh. 
Thefe two great perfonages flourifhed an innume- 
rable feries of ages before the birth of Chrift. 

Ip any one fhould aflc, how the hiftoryof Dan, 
and of his immediate pofterity were preferved, 
Saxo will fatisfy his cviriofity on that head. Den- 
mark, according to him, produced a fucceffion of 
excellent bards ; whofe bufinefs as well as amufe- 
rnent it was to record the actions of its kings and 
heroes, in all the fublimity of heroic compofiti- 
on : bat as the productions of bards, however 
happy, may be deftroyed or effaced by time, our 
author affures us, that the works of the Danifh 
poets were liable to no fuch inconvenience, as they 
were engraved upon folid rocks and obeliiks of 
the ipoft durable natujre. He even affirms, that 
he himfelf extracted thofe numerous hiftoricai 
rhimes, which crowd his work, from thofe per- 
manent monuments of antiquity. 

A learned archbiftiop has traced the kings 
of Sweden all the way up to Magog, a perlbn 
whofe clofe connexion with Noah fitted him high- 
ly for fo eminent a ftation. 

Th^ Englifti were once enthufiaftically fond of 
an ideal predeceflbr, and of an imaginary fuperi- 
flrity derived from him. 3rutus, the fon of Silvius, 
thegrandfoh ofAfcanius, and great grandfon of 
/Eneas, was, to their great happinefs, reputed the 
parent and founder of their nation. Brutus, hap- 
pily for England, had the misfortune to kill his 
pthcr * Fo that he found it neceflary to leave Italy, 

6 and 
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and make his way into Gaul. There he perform- 
ed many fignal exploits ; but did not think it con- 
venient to purfue his fortune long in that country, 
as he was directed by the oracle of Diana to vifit 
this ifland. Here he met with a monftrous race of 
giants, who gave him a very hoftile reception : but 
their enormous ftrength of body, and the great- 
nefs of their numbers, ferved only as, a field for 
Brutus to difplay his great military talents ; for 
though a few battles were at firft fought with va- 
rious fuccefs, yet in the end Brutus not only over- 
came, but exterminated this gigantic race. After 
ading fo long in a military and victorious capaci- 
ty, Brutus refigned himfelf to the lefs laborious, 
but equally important occupation of a ruler and 
Sovereign. The greatnefs of his abilities was then 
no lefs difplayed in the arts of peace than in his 
former condudt in the field. He reigned long 
over the extenfive empire of Britain, and at length 
clofed a glorious adminiftration, by dividing his 
territories between his three fons. Thefe were L& 
crinujy Camber, and Albanattus. England devol- 
ved on Locrinus, being his elded fon ; Wales 
was the patrimony of Camber, and Scotland fell 
to the (hare of Albanaflus. 

Even this tale had the good fortune to pteafe 
An once credulous people. The Englifh of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries embraced it 
with an enthufiafm peculiar to the romantic fpirit 
of thofe times. Edward the firft claimed a fu^ 
periority over Scotland, on account of his more 
diredt connexion with Brutus. Accordingly, in 
the heat of thofe difputes which enfued on the 
death of Alexander the third of Scotland, Ed- 
ward's agents urged ftrenuoufly before the Pope, 
that in confeqqence of the divifion which Bruftp 

made 
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ihade of his dominions, Scotland was from the be- 
ginning, and of confequence fhould remain, a fief 
of England. 

The ftory of Brutus was far from wanting 
learned authority to fupport its credit. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth gave it all the aid which profound 
erudition and the warmeft zeal could beftow. He 
affirms, that he found it fully demonftrated, by 
the joint teftimony of old Britifh annals ; and it 
cannot be denied but an effential part of the (lory 
is found in Nennius, who wrote his Eulogium Bri- 
tannia in the ninth century, about three hundred 
years before Geoffrey's time. 

Selden has made fome attempts to defend the 
tale of Brutus ; and Cambden owns ingenuoufly 
that he himfelf had frequently drained his inven- 
tion to the utmoft, in order to juftify the moft 
fufpjcious parts, and reconcile the contradidions 
of this ftory : after all, he could not perfuade 
himfelf to believe it ; and it may be juftly pre- 
fumed, that all the Englifh antiquaries of the 
prefent and of fucceeding times will explode it 
for ever. 

It is now high time to examine the preten- 
lions which the Scots have to a remote antiqui- 
ty : and after the foolifh appearance which the 
ancient legends of the greateft nations of the 
world have made, it cannot, without a miracle, 
be expedted, that they alone fhould lie well in- 
formed of their genuine origin, or free of nation- 
al credulity. They had no doubt an equal claim 
with other nations to a renowned anceftry, and 
as remote an origin. A mountainous country, 
like Scotland, bids indeed the faireft for inhabit* 
ants of great antiquity. A plain and fertile coun- 
try is always fubjeft to the inroads of their neigh- 
bours, 
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bours, and therefore often change their matter*. 
The fterility of rocks, forefts, and defarts, are 
far from being inviting to an enemy ; at the fame 
time that their inaccefliblenefs enables the native^ 
eafily to repel invasions "^The Scott therefore had 
no caufe to yield, in point of antiquity, to any 
other nation. If tradition had failed in handing 
down the particular sera and manner of their firft 
fettlement, they were ingenious to invent^ and par- 
tial enough to give credit to a noble and fictitious 
origin; Accordingly* the procurators fent by the 
ftates of Scotland, to plead their caufe againft 
King fid ward, before the court of Rome,, con- 
tended ftrenuoufly, that the Scots were descended 
from Scotd, the daughter of Pharaoh King of 
Egypt. — That this Scota came into Scotland, to- 
gether with her fon Ere, whom (he had by Ga- 
thelus. That Argadia, or rather Jdr-gbael*+ 
derived it* nafne from the progeny of that fon 
and father- In fine, That the old nariie of Alba- 
nia was changed into that of Scotia, as foon as the 
Scots were fettled in that' ifland ; and the 
Scots did ever fince that period retain their name 
and independence, while the Britons of the fouthem 
divifion changed their name and matters frequent- 
ly. This is in fubftance the genealogical account 
of their nation, which the (fates of Scotland trans- 
mitted by their agents to Fope Boniface the eighth, 
in the end of die thirteenth age. 

Almost all the records and historical monu- 
ments of the Scots hfftory have been deftroyed 
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through the barbarous policy of Edward Ift. of 
England of the Norman race, and the intemperate 
zeal of the Reformers. A few detached pieces, 
which have efcaped thofe revolutions, fatal to the 
antiquities of the nation, have been preferved by 
the induftrious Father Innes *. They throw little 
light on the genuine antiquities of Scotland, and 
ferve only to reconcile us more to the deftrudtion 
of thofe annals of which they are thought to be 
a part. The principal thing in which they agree, 
is, that Fergus, the fon of £rc, was the firft King 
of Scotland. One of thefe pieces, called the Chro- 
nicle, in rhime, fays, that the Scots came from 
Egypt into Spain, in thf time of Mofes ; that of 
him fprung Milo King of Spain, whofe fon Simon 
Bree fettltd in Ireland.— That feme of the pofte- 
rity of this Simon transmigrated from Ireland into 
Ergadia, about 443 years before (Thrift ; and that 
the Scots lived there, in a moft uncultivated ftate, 
till Fergus, the fon of Ere, brought thither the 
fatal marble tbair from Ireland, and begun his 
glorious reign. Another of thofe pieces fays, that 
the Scots came into Ireland, from Scythia, in the 
fourth age of the world ; that they and the Pi&s 
had one common origin ; and that thofe two na- 
tions were defcended from the Albanians t- 

The Irifli, if we believe their antiquaries, are not 
inferior to either the Egyptians orTurdetonians,m 
the prefervation of the moft antient and minute 
events in their country, or in their claim to re- 
mote antiquity. The antient hiftoryof Ireland is 
indeed fo charadteriftical of the romantic extsa* 
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vagance of dark ages, and at the fame time fcf 
connedted with our fubjedt, that the pretended 
antiquities of that nation mufl be indulged with a 
feparate difcuffion. 

After the furvey which we have already 
made, it mufl be fairly acknowledged, that the 
very remote hiftory of all nations is totally dif- 
figured with fable, and gives but little encourage- 
ment to diftant inquiry. At the fame time, it i* 
to be regretted, how much of the early hiftory 
and antiquities of nations are loft, and how in- 
diftindtly fociety is feen in its rudeft form. The 
tranfadtions of mankind, in the firft ages of fo*' 
ciety, rife from the affedtions of the heart ; of con- 
fequence, a knowlege of them would be highly 
interefting, and afford amufement, and even in- 
ftrudiion, in thefe polilhed times. 

Though no nation in Europe has excelled the' 
Britifh in other branches of literature, yet we mufl 
acknowlege their deficiency in writing of hiftory; 
Our antient hiftorians, from the unfavourable times 
in which they lived, were .ignorant, and full of 
prejudice. The few men or abilities who wrote 
of late years, haftening to tho(e great events 
which croud the latter part of our annals, have 
left our antient hiftory in the fame obfcurity ifi 
which they found it : looking with too much con- 
tempt on the origin of focieties, they have either 
without examination, adopted the traditional tales 
of their predeceffors,, or altogether exploded them* 
without any difquifition. A writer of the greateft 
merit, who has lately favoured the world with an 
interefting part of the Scots hiftory, has likewife 
fallen into this error. He, with great gravity, be- 
gins his work with the migration of the Scots 

from 
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from Ireland : a fidtion in itfelf improbable, how- 
ever venerable on account of its antiquity. 

It were much to be wiftied, a writer of his abi- 
lities* both for elegance of di&ion and ftrcngth 
of judgment, had not been an abfolute ftranger 
to the original language of his country * which 
would at lead have prevented him from giving 
his authority to fo idle a romance. The difcuf- 
fion of this popular error, which I am to give 
in the fequel of thefe diflertations, will juftffy 
thefe ftrittures on fo eminent a hiftorian as Dr. 
Robertfon. 
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General Obfervations on the firft Migra- 
tions of Aiiatic Colonies into Europe.— 
The Gauls the Progenitors of the an- 
cient Britifh.— Of the Caledonians^Thfc 
Etymon of their Name* 






IT was the opinion of the ancient poets and 
philofophers, that mankind and other animals 
fprung, like vegetables, out of the earth. Ab- 
furd as a fiftion of this kind may now appear, 
it was believed by writers, who^ on other oceafi- 
©ns, difplayed an uncommon ftrength of under- 
ftanding. Tacitus fuppofes that the firft inha- 
bitants of Britain * and Germany t were pro- 
duced # in this extraordinary way. The total ig- 
n^anee^ of their own origin, which prevailed a- 
mpng them in the time of this celebrated hifto- 
rian, made him draw a conclusion,- which re- 
quires no other refutation than expofing it to pub- 
lic view. 

Be this as it will, we learn, from the concur- 
rent teffimony of facred and profane hiftory, that 
Afia was the firft divifion of the world that was 
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peopled : of courfe all the national migrations 
that have come to our knowledge move progref- 
fively from Eaft to Weft. The northern parts of 
Europe, which of old went under Ac general name 
of Scandinavia, appear to me to have been as 
foon at leaft poflefled by an Afiatic colony* as an-, 
cient Gaul, Italy, or Spain. Man; in a ftcte of 
nature, was not capable to tranfport hifnfelf eten 
acrofs the narrow firth of the Hellefpont. But 
as hunting has always been found to be the amufe* 
meut, as well as fupport of barbarous life, we may 
conclude that the firft colonies of Scandinaviai 
Came gradually from the northern Afia in purfuit 
of their game. In the winter feafon, when the. 
froft renders all the great rivers and fwamps of 
Ruffia and Poland paflablcj thofe migrations might 
eafily have happened. 

Navigation, though a very early invention, 4 
is long before it arrives at that degree of matu- 
rity which is neceflary to give confidence to man- 
kind to crofe an arm of the fea. We may there- 
fore conclude that Scandinavia was in fome mea- 
fure peopled before thofe countries which border 
upon the Mediterranean. It is from this confider- 
ation we muft deduce the great difference we find 
between the Celtes of Gaul and the northern na- 
tions. Their manners and their language were 
in fome manner fimilar, and makes room for a 
conjecture that they were originally defcended 
from the fame flock, though perhaps feparate na- 
tions before they left Afiat. 

The firft race of Afiatics, in the progrefs of 
their migrations, were naturally feparated by the 
Cafpian Sea -, fome diredting their courfe to Tar- 
tary, and others to Afia Minor. Of the Tartar 
race are defcended the Scandinavians, under which 

B $ name 
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name I corftprehend the Danes, Swedes; weftern 
Ruffians, and Poles r the Geltes of Gaul, Italy, 
and Spain, were a colony from the leffer Afia. The 
Celtes extending themfelves to the North, and the 
Scandinavians moving towards the South, after, 
perhaps, a feries of ages, met on the confines of 
the modern Germany. The great diftaiice of time 
from their reparation in Afia, effe&edfucha change 
in their manners, language and cuftoms, that their 
common origin was totally obliterated from their 
memory, and continual wars and animofiries fub- 
fifted between them. This naturally oecafioned 
encroachments upon one another's territories, and 
that unavoidable mixture of people, which gene- 
tally happens upon the frontiers of warlike nati^ 
ons, whofe boundaries are often changed by the 
viciflitudes of war. From this circumftance pro- 
ceed the mixed manners and language, and per- 
haps the very name of the Germans * 

The Celtes of Gaul were, without doubt, the 
progenitors of the firft inhabitants of Britain. The 
vicinity of the two countries, in a cafe of this 
kind, is a conclufive argument, At this diftance 
it is impoflible to form any conjecture concerning 
the time in which the firft migration of the Gauls 
into Britain happened. It is equally impoflible to 
find out by what national appellation they went 
at their firft fettlement ii? this ifland. Whether 
the firft inhabitants of the northern divifion of 
Britain were defcended of the Gaulijh colony of 
the South, or came from the North of Germany, 
will fall to bedifcuffed hereafter. I (bail in this 
diflertation confine myfelf to the Caledonians as 



• Alltmans* the ancient name of the Germans, obvioufly 
fignifies a competition of different nations. 
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we find them in Britain, when their wars with 
the Romans made them objects of attention to the 
writers of Rome. 

The Caledonians were the moil powerful, and, 
to fpeak with Galgacus, the mod noble of all the 
nations that were of old fettled in that divifion of 
Britain, which has fince obtained the name of 
Scotland, By the joint confent of all the writers 
who give us any account of them, the Caledoni- 
ans were reckoned the Aborigines of that country. 
Lucan * is the firft writer that mentions them, 
but he had but a very imperfed idea of what part 
<>f Britain they poflefled. He places them in the 
neighbourhood of the Rutupian Jbon, near Sand- 
wich, or fom<e other part of the coaft of Kent. 
Even Pliny #nd Florus, whofe intelligence con- 
cerning the feats of the Caledonians, ought to he 
more precife, than any poetical defcription given 
by Lucan, are far from being diftindt on that 
head. Tacitus is the firft of the hiftorians of 
Rome that has afligned its proper place to Cale- 
donia. 

From the united teftiraonies of Tacitus t» 
pio and Solinus t, we find, that the ancient Ca- 
ledonia comprehended aH that country to the north 
of the firths of Forth and Clyde. The M<sat* II, 
whom fome have reckoned a branch of the Ca- 
ledonians, poflefled all that tradt of land which 

* Lac. Phar. 1. in. v. 67, 68. t Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 25. 

j Solin. Polyph. c. *$. 

|| Mseatte is probably derived from two Galic words Moi 9 
plain, and aU'tch, inhabitants ; or as an ingenious friend of mine 
obferved, from mcean, middle, and aitich % inhabitants; alluding 
i$ their fituation between the conquered Britons and the inde- 
pendant Caledonians. 

B 3 inter* 
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intervened between Adrian's wall and the fron- 
tiers of Caledonja, properly fo called. It is not 
now my bufinefs to enter into what has come to 
our knowledge of the military hiftory of the Ca- 
ledonians. The Roman writers who have given 
tts an account of them are in the hands of every 
body. 1 (hall confine my felf entirely to fome cri- 
tical remarks on the etymon of their name, as 
this diflertation is only intended to clear the ground 
for an hypothefis, which I flatter my felf lhall be 
eftablifhed in thefequel of this work. 

Antiquaries are much divided about the 
etymology of Caledonia. Buchanan *, though 3 
native of the Highland^, and of courfe conversant 
jyith the Galic language, is not happy in bis con- 
jectures on that fiibjeft. Calden, according tp him, 
jfignifies a hazel tree. From thence proceeds the 
famous Caledonian foreft, and the name of Cale- 
donia. It is amazing to obferve how a man of his 
learning, and great abilities, could give in to fucfe 
a puerile conceit. But had Buchanan ccmfidered 
properly his native tongue, he would haw found 
that Caulu\> and not Calden, fignifies a hazel 
tree ; apd that there is no fuch a word as Calden 
to be met with in the Galic language. 

D&. Lpoyd, biftiop of St. Afaph, derives Ca- 
ledonia from Cilydion, a Britifh word, fignifying 
borderers. The Caledonians, lays that learned 
prelate, bordered on the Roman province in Bri- 
tain, and therefore w;ere with great propriety call- 
ed borderers. The bifliap did not confider that 
the boundaries of the province were often changed. 
If we fuppofe the wall conftru&ed by Adrian, 



* Buch. Hlft. 1. 2. 

marked 
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marked out the limits of the Roman empire in 

Britain, then the Brigantes, GttaditU and Meate* 
had a much better title to the name of borderers 
than the Caledonians. If the wall built by An- 
toninus Pros is to be looked upon as the boundary 
of the province, then it 1 naturally (hould follow, 
that the Caledonians did not acquire the name 
of Cilydion, or borderers, till after the conftru&iort 
of that wall. But the paffage mentioned from Lu* 
can proves, that the name of Caledonians made 
feme noife in the world as early as the reign of 
Nero. Thus the bilhop's etymon of Caledonia 
falls to the ground. 

Camdek, one of the beft antiquaries that the 
world ever produced, has endeavoured to give 
the etymon of Caledonia. Kaled, obferves that 
learned writer, is a Britifh word, which fignifies 
hard. In the plural number it makes Kaledion^ 
and hence proceeds CaledonH, that is, a people, 
bardy, rough, uncivilized, as northern nations ge* 
nerally are : a people fierce in their temper, from 
the extreme coldnefs of their climate ; a people 
bold, forward, and intrepid, from the abundance 
of their blood. 

The feverity of this obfervation on the nation* 
al character of the Caledonians does not at all fa- 
vour the etymon produced by Camden. If the 
name of Katedion was firft framed by the Britons 
of the fouth, it may be juftly queftioned, whe- 
ther they themfelves, before the reign of Nero, 
were lefe bard, rough, and uncivilized, than their 
neighbours of the north, or of couffe left intitled 
to that name. But as every thing that falls from 
fo juftly celebrated a writer, makes a great im- 
preflion : I confefs this etymon had fuch weight 
with me, that I long confiderfcd the word Kaled 

B 4 as 
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as the root of Caledonit\ This led me further into 
the fuhjeft ; and I fubmit to the world, with great 
deference to the great merit of Camden, the ad- 
ditional observations I have made. 

KALEDt, in both the antient Britilh an<J 
Galic languages, fignifies fcard. In both tjiefe 
languages /», or yn> fignifies a country. From the 
monofyllable in comes the diminutive innis % which 
in the Welfti and Galic is of the fame import 
with the Englifti word ijland. By joining Kaled and 
in together, we have Caledin, a rough and moun- 
tainous, country ; which is exa&ly the fignification 
of Alba *, the only name by which the Highland- 
ers diftinguifli Scotland to this day. — This ety- 
mon of Caledonia is at lead plaufible : but I muft 
confefs that the derivation given by Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, the tranflator of the poems of Ofiian, 
is more fimple and natural. 

The Highlanders, as he juflly obferyes, call 
themfelves Gael. That divifion of Scotland which 
they poflefs they uniyerfally call Caeldocb^ that is 
to fay, the country of the Cael or Celtes. The 
Romans, \>y a tranfpofitiqn of the letter /, in Cael* 
and changing the harfti cb of docb 9 intoanhar- 



t See Bullet's Memoires fur la lang. Celt, under the word 
Kaled. 

* TJrat this is the proper fignification of Alba* (hall \>e (hewn 
in the fequel of thefe difTertations. If the etymon given here 
of Caledonia fhould appear a juft one, I (hall make no difficul- 
ty in fuppofing that the Calydoma of Greece is' derived From 
the fame Celtic fource. "jflEtolia, of which the Grecian Ca- 
lydonia was a part, was a very mountainous country. Three 
mountains in particular there, Taphiofus, Chalcis, and Corax, 
were, according to Straboi iramehfely high. The face of the 
Country was very rugged,* and the inhabitants har'dyl Homer 
gives the chara&eriftical epithet of rocky toCalydort, the capi- 
tal of that country. Horn. Iliad, xi- ver. 640. 

j,; ' monious 
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monious termination, formed the name of Cale- 
donia. From this etymon arife§ &n obfervation, 
pf which we fhall make ufe in the fequel of thefe 
diflertations. 

During the invafions of the Romans, we find 
many other tribes, befides the Caledonian? and 
M<eat<£, in the north of Britain ; though probably 
they were no more than fubdivifions of thofe two 
illuftrious nations. Every one of thofe tribes were 
governed by an independent chief, or petty King. 
In Caefar's time there were no lefs than four fuch 
chieftains in Kent, and each of them vefted with 
regal authority. The political gpvernment of Ca- 
ledonia was, in Domitian's reign, much the fame 
with that of Kent during Casfar's proconfulfliip. 

When ^the tribes of North Britain were attack- 
ed by the Romans, they entered into affiliations, 
that by uniting their ftrength, they might be the 
more able to repel the common enemy. The 
particular name of that tribe, which either its 
fuperior power or military reputation placed at the 
head of the aflbciation, was thergeneral name gi- 
ven by the Romans to all the confederates. 

Hence it is, that the Maeatae and Caledonians 

have ingrofled all the glory which belonged in 

common, though in an inferior degree, to all the 

other nation^ fettled of old in North Britain. It 

was for the fame reafon that the name of M<eat<e y 

was entirely forgotten by foreign writers after 

the third century, and that of the Caledonians 

themfelves but feldom mentioned after the fourth. 

The M<eat<e, we have already obferved, were one 

of thofe tribes who were fettled to the fputh of 

the Clyd and the Forth. Ptolemy places the Ga- 

dem\ SaIgov<e, Novantes, and Damnii, ift the fame 

divifion 
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divifion of the country * To the north of the 
Firths the fame writer affigns their refpe&ive places 
to the Caledonit\ Epidii, Carini, Canta, Log*, and 
feveral other fmall tribes. Without infifting upon 
the probability that Ptolemy, an Egyptian, was 
not fo minutely acquainted with the internal ftate 
of Britain as he pretends, at a time when the 
north of Europe was fo little* known to men of 
letters, we (hall take it for granted, that all thofe 
nations he mentions were of the fame original 
(lock ; and to avoid confufion, I fhall, for the 
future, comprehend them all under the general 
name of Caledonians. 

Tacitus divides the inhabitants of Britain in- 
to three clafTes ; the Caledonians, Silurcs, and 
thofe who inhabited the coaft next to Gaul. He 
endeavours to trace thofe three nations to others 
on the continent, from whom he fuppofed they 
had derived their origin. The Caledonians he 
concludes, from the fize of their bodies, and the 
colour of their hair, were of a Germanic extrac- 
tion. Though it muft be confefled that this con* 
clufion is far from being decifive, from thofe two 
circumftances ; yet there are many collateral ar- 
guments which corroborate the opinion of that great 
hiftorian. Thefe, in feme future diflertation, I 
may throw together, and leave the whole to the 
judgment of the public. 

* # * This the author has done, in a diflertation, in titled, A 
parallel between the Caledonians and Ancient Germans, which 
is printed in this work. 

* Prolem. lib iti. c i o. 
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DISSERTATION ffl. 



Of the Pi&s. — That they were the Pofterity 

of the Caledonians. 



VIRGIL's obfervation, that Italy often 
changed its name, is equally applicable to the 
reft of the kingdoms of Europe. That migrating 
difpofition which poflefled mankind in their bar- 
barous ft ate, occafioned, of old, fuch revolutions 
and intermixture of nations, that no appellation of 
any country was permanent. 

Brit a ins, Caledonians, Maeatae, Barbarians, 
and unconquered nations, are the names conftantly 
given to the old inhabitants of North Britain, by 
Tacitus, Herodian, Dio, Spartian, Vopifcus, and 
other antient writers. The fucceflbrs of thefe 
Bri tarns, Caledonians, Maeats, and Barbarians, are 
called Pidks, Scots, and Attacots, by fame Roman 
writers of the fourth century. The caufe of this 
change of names is, at this diftance of time, little 
underftood. Some Englifh antiquaries affirm, that 
the old Caledonians were gradually exhaufted in 
their wars with the Romans : that fame foreign 
colonies occupied their almoft depopulated country : 
and that thefe foreigners either aflumed or received 
the name of Pidls. If curiofity fhould lead us to 
inquire from what quarter of the world thefe fo- 
reign ers, 
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reigners came ; Bifhop Stillingfleet has already 
affirmed, that the Cberf one/us Cimbrica^ a part of 
the modern Denmark, was their original country. 
He ha$ alfo tpld us, that they fettled firft in Cale- 
donia about the fiddle, or rather near the epd of 
the third century. 

The queftion now is, whether this fyrtem is well 
founded, or whether we have better reafon to be- 
lieve that the Pi&s were the real pfFsprinjg of the 
«o!d Caledonians f 

Before this queftion can be fairly refolved, it 
will be proper to review the hiftory of North Bri- 
tain, from the death of Severus to the reign of 
Conftantius. Several eminent antiquaries fey, that 
it was under the reign of this emperor the Pidts, 
Scots, and Attacots, began to make any confide^ 
rable figure in this ifland. 

Soon after the death of Severus, Antoninus Car 
racalla, his fon, entered into a negotiation with 
the Barbarians of Britain, and gave them peace 
upon receiving hoftages. This, in fubftance, is 
the account given by Herodian, of the manner in 
which Antoninus put a period to the Caledonian 
war. He has not explained the conditions of the 
peace. But as he lays, that Severus, opprefled 
with age, cares, and an inveterate diftemper, had 
not been able to finifh the war, and that his fon,. 
on whom the command of the army employed in 
North Britain had devolved, was little felicitous 
about the further prbfecution or fuccefs of that war, 
it may be taken for granted, that the Caledonians 
were far from being exhaufted when the peace was 
ratified. 

I f we chufe to follow Dio's account of this war, 
we can hardly believe that the Caledonians fuftained 
any confiderable lofles either jpefore or after the 

death 
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death of Severus. If it be true that Sevfcrus de- 
prived the Caledonians or their allies of their arms, 
and fome portion of their territories, it is no lefs 
fo, that the Caledonians and Maeats took up arms 
with one accord, upon receiving the news of the! 
emperor's indifpofition; 

After his death, Caracalla and Geta, his twd 
fons, agreed in giving them peace upon very ho- 
nourable and advantageous terms. This peace 
was ignominious to the empire in every article* 
excepting that relating to the hoftages, For the 
two brother^ refigned to the Barbarians all the ad- 
vantages for which Severus and his predecefibrs 
had been fo eagerly contending, 

The affairs of North Britain Were totally neg- 
lefted for a long time after Antoninus and Geta 
had quitted this ifland, The empire was torn in 
pieces by tyrants; and thofe who afliimed the 
purple wanted leifufe, inclination* or fpirit, to 
make any new attempts on Caledonia* The ableft 
Tnen among them, Aurelian, Probus, and Diocle^ 
tian, were too much employed elfewhere to execute 
fuch a defign. 

It is true* CaraufiuS ufurped the fovereignty 
of South Britain in that period : but it may be 
doubted whether he repaired the old Roman wall 
which flood between Clyde and the Forth ; whe- 
ther he fortified that wall with feven caftles j whe- 
ther he built that ancient edifice vulgarly called 
Arthur's oven, on the bank of the river Carron ; 
or whether he ere&ed a triumphal arch in the 
neighbourhood of that river, to perpetuate the 
men>ory of a fignal vidtory which he had obtained 
over the Barbarians of North Britain. All thefe 
notable actions, together with the etymon given of 

Carron t, 
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Carron t, reft entirely on the authority of* the fo 
bulous Nennius ; or upon the credit of his equally 
fabulous interpolator. 

After Caraufius and Alle&us, his fucceffbr in 
the ufurpation, were (lain, Conftantius Chlofus^ 
on whom Britain, together with the other Weftera 
provinces of the empire, had devolved, upon the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, came 
into this ifland. This Emperor formed a resolu- 
tion of fubduing the Caledonians, thotfgh he had 
other affairs of much greater importance to mind ; 
but he died at York before he had time to carry his 
defign into execution. 

Constantinej who commonly goes under 
the name of Great, fucceeded his father Conftan- 
tius in the imperial dignity, and afltfmed the pur- 
ple in Britain. But being, as it is natural to fup- 
pofe, impatient to take poffeffion of the capita), it 
is certain that he loft no time to acquire either new 
territories or laurels in Caledonia. The idle pane- 

fyrics of Ecclefiaftics are the only authorities we 
ave for fuppofmg that he did either the one or the 
other in the beginning of his reign ; nor did he every 
after putting a period to the civil war, return into 
Britain. 

The province of Britain fell, upon the death of 
Chlorus, to his fon Confiantine ; and it is certain 
that the Caledonians were neither exhaufted nor 
even molefted by Roman legions under his fhort 

f To fbppofe that Carron comes from Caraufius is a very 
puerile conceit, though probably the only foundation of the 
curious anecdotes related by Nennfus. The name of that rtver 
is a Galic one ; which fignifies a winding river. . Accordingly . 
we find feveral Carrons in North Brirain ; and one of them in 
the Weftern diftritt of Rorslhire, where Cattrtrfms confefTedly 
never was. 

reign. 
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feign. His ambition infpired him with very dif- 
ferent views. He made war on his brother Con* 
flans, at no great diftance from the feat of the 
Roman empire, and was flain by his generals in 
battle near Aquileia *. This evgit fubjefted 
Britain to Conftans; and it is allowed that he, 
accompanied by his brother Conftantius, came in 
perfon to vifit his new territories. But it does not 
appear that either of the brothers did penetrate as 
far as Caledonia. Two declamatory writers of 
that age, who fpeak of this expedition in a very 
high tone t, feem to refolve the glory of it into the 
vidtory obtained by Conftans and Conftantius over 
the Britifli ocean, during the winter feafon : a feat 
which, according to the opinion of one of thefe 
authors, was never performed before, nor ever to 
be performed afterwards. 

Const ans was murdered in Spain, after a 
reign.of feventeen years, by the party of Magnen- 
tiu$, who afTumed the purple in Gaul, and drew 
over Britain to his fide. It is not probable that 
ever this ufurper had any difputes with the Cale- 
donians. Conftantius made war upon him with- 
out any intermiffion, during the whole courfc of 
his fhort reign, and brought him at laft, after the 
lofs of feveral battles, to the neceffity of laying 
violent hands upon himfelf. Upon the death of 
Magnentius, Britain, together with all the other 
rebellious provinces of the empire, fubmitted to 
Conftantius. * 

From this review of the hiftory of Rome, in fo 
far as it is connected with that of North Britain* 
from the death of Sever us to Conftantius, feveral 



T***> 



* Eutrop. 1. x. 

t Livan. in Baa. Julius Finn, do error- profan. &c» 
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queftions will naturally refult. In what Empefdr'^ 
reign were the Caledonians Co exhaufted or degene- 
rated to fuch a degiee as to yield up their country, 
their freedom* and their reputation, to a colony, 
or even an army of Scandinavian rovers ? In what 
period of time happened thofe devastations by 
which they were exhaufted ? Were they either 
annihilated or reduced to a (late of incurable debi- 
lity by Severus, or by his fons Caracalla and Geta? 
Did Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, or Max- 
iminus, did ,any' of the fucceeding Emperors or 
thirty tyrants overcome them i 

As therefore there is no ground for fuppofing 
that the Caledonians were annihilated or even 
much weakened by the legions, generals and Em- 
perors of Rome, it is far from being credible that 
an army fufficient to overcome or extirpate them, 
could be tranfported from the Cimbrica Cherfone- 
fus, in the third century. Every body knows 
what little progrefs navigation had made at that 
time in the North of Europe. A few long boats, 
which were the only craft the Scandinavians could 
be fuppofcd to have, were very inadequate for the 
purpofe of carrying armies acrofs the German 
ocean. 

The improbability of a great migration of this 
kind, at that period, is ftrengthened by the filence 
of antient writers of credit on that head. It is 
therefore too precipitate in any modern antiquary, 
to give his authority to a fidtion, fo contrary to all 
the ideas we can form of the (late of the North of 
Europe, in thofe times.' The opinion of Camden* 
the mod learned as well as mod candid of the an- 
tiquaries of England, is decifive on this fubjedt. 
After mature confideration of this new fyftem of 
Humphrey Lhud, he was far from believing that 

the 
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the Pidfcs were an upflart nation, or a colony of 
foreigners firfl fettled in Britain in the courfe of the 
third century. Cambden's opinion was, that the 
Caledonians, fo far from being extirpated by the 
Romans, or any other enemy, had multiplied to 
fuch a degree, that their own country became too 
narrow for them : and it is to this caufe he attri- 
butes, chiefly, the frequent incurfions they made 
into the Roman province *. 

* Cambden's Brit. 
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DISSERTATION IV 



Of the Pi6ti/h Monarchy. 



TH E countries, of which the greateft monar- 
chies in Europe are now compofed, were 
antiently divided into feveral fmall dynafties and 
petty republics. Men, whofe fuperior ftrength of 
body or mind raifed them, on fignal occafions, to 
the head of the community, were firft dignified 
with the pompous title of royalty. Their autho- 
rity and power were originally, however, confined 
within limits extremely circumfcribed. Abfolute 
government is never eftabliflied in the firft ftages 
of fociety. It is after a feries of ages that the 
paffions of the human mind are fufficiently mel- 
lowed down to fubmit calmly to the didlates of 
defpotifm, and to wait with patience the tedious 
operations of an extenfive government. 

Mankind, in their uncultivated (late, though 
averfe to that tyranny which fometimes attends 
monarchy, were incapable of any other form of 
government. A republican fyftem is too philofo- 

fhical for the favage to comprehend it properly, 
might have faid, though the obfervation is far 
from being favourable to the dignity of human 
nature, that it is too noble for even civilized com- 
munities long to preferve it among them. I (hall 

not 
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hot therefore hefitate to pronounce, that monarchy 
is the moft natural government for mankind. — 
We accordingly learn, from the moft antient ac- 
icohtltfc we have of every nation, in their earlieft 
ftate, that monarchy was univerfally eftablilhed 
among therii. 

Wfe find, From Homer, that antient Greece 
was divided into an immenfe number of petty 
dyhaftids. The fame kind of government pre- 
vailed of old, in Gaul, Italy, Spain, and Germa- 
riy. Britain, at the timie ot Caefar'S iiivafion, was 
governed by a number of little independent Prin- 
fcfes ; iand from the accbunts given of Caledonia by 
Tacitus, Dfo, and Ptolemy, we may conclude 
with certainty, that it was compofed of many 
fmall ftates, unconnected with one another, and 
Without any one bbnd bf union, excepting that 
Which arbfe from their common danger. 

Galgacus and Argfetecoxus are the only Ca- 
ledonian Prinfcfefe exprefly mfentiohed in hiftpry. 
The firft was no more than the Generaliffimb of a 
£owetful confederacy, though fuperior in birth and 
renoton to the qthet Caledonian Princes who 
Ibttgjit againtt Agricola. The fecond was little 
more thah a petty King or Chieftain *; for the 
fpfiritfed reply nrade by his wife to the Emprefs 
Julia feems to fee thfc bnly thing that has preferved 
his memory frdm bbfli vita. 

To afcertam that all the inhabitants or territo- 
ries t/f Caledonia Wferfc governed by one monarch, 
in fchy tffld period df time before the beginning of 
The xAnih cetftury, fe extremely difficult, if not 
abfelutely impeffiWe. And if it were true that 
tfte Pi&s were a great people before the Scots were 

* 3Sphil. in Severe , 

C 2 fettled 
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fettled in Britain, it is far from being certain that 
thofe Pids were governed by general monarchs in 
any early period. 

Adamnan, abbot of Iona, is the fii ft that men- 
tions any Pi£tifti King, and the oldeft author after 
him is Bede. We are told by thefe two writers, 
that St. Columba converted Brudius, King of the 
Pids, to the Chriftian faith ; and we learn further 
from Bede, that Brudius was a moft powerful 
prince, and that Columba came into Britain in the 
year of the vulgar sera five hundred and fixty-five. 
If there were any Pidtifli Kings before that period, 
Pidilh Kings poflefled of extenfive dominions, or 
monarchs of Caledonia, we have no genuine record 
to afcertain their very names. 

But the lofs ariflng from the filence of antient 
writers is perhaps more than fully compenfated by 
the accounts given of the Pidifli Kings, and the 
antiquity of the Pidtilh monarchy, by the Senna- 
cbies or hiftoriars of Ireland. We are told by 
them, that the Pidifli monarchy began at the 
fame time with that of their own country, that -is 
to fay, thirteen, or at leaft eleven whole centuries 
before the birth of Chrift *. They aflure us fur- 
ther, that the Pids had a fucceffion of feventy 
Kings, from Catbluan, who was cotemporary with 
Hftemon the firft Irifh monarch, to Conftantine, 
who Feigned about the end of the eighth century. 

Though the Scots hiftorians took care not to do 
too much honour to the Pidifh nation, yet it 
feems they found themfelves under a neceflity of 
granting that the Pjds were fettled early in Bri- 



* Kcat. Gen. Hift. of Ireland, p. 120, &c Flaherty Ogyg. 
p. 190. 

tain ; 
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tain ; and that they had a fucceffion of fifty-eight, 
or at leaft fifty-two Kings *. 

The Pidtiih nation was totally fubdued by the 
Scots in the ninth century, and their name has 
been fwallowed up. by that of the conquerors with 
whom they were incorporated. Did any confide* 
rable body of that people exift now, it is more 
than probable that fome of them would lay claim 
to the honour of remote antiquity, and boaft of a. 
very long feries of monarchs, like the Scots, Irifh, 
and every other European nation. But though the 
Pidts have been extindt for many ages back, they 
have found in Father Innes, the author of the 
Critical Eflay, not only a mofl zealous friend, 
but as able an advocate to plead their caufe, 
as perhaps any one their nation could have pro- 
duced. 

It is well known that Inncs has been at great 
pains, though born a Scotfman, to annihilate no 
left than forty Scottifh Kings. He was fenfible 
that many of the abettors of the high antiquities 
of Scotland would be difpleafed with the wanton 
attempt he made to rob them of their antient 
monarchs, to whom they had, at leaft, an old 
prefcriptive right. But he found out a method of 
making ample amends for this injury : inftead of 
forty or thirty-nine ideal monarchs, and thefe no 
more than petty Kings, had they actually exifted, 
he has given his country an indifputable right to 
forty powerful fovereigns of the truly antient 
Pi&ifli line ; and he has been at no little trouble to 
demonftrate, that the Scots of modern times are as 
much interefted in thefe Pi 6tifti monarchs, as they 
could be in the antient Kings of their own natioir, 



^Sec Inn**' s CrkEfc p. io*. 
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who are placed between th/efirft apd feoond Fer- 
gus. 

,In#e$ could ndf poflibly believe that the anti- 
quaries of Scotland were fo blind as tp be caught 
in a fnare fo very vifible, or idle enough to be pitf 
off with a compliment fo vain and illuibry. That 
writer could not h*ve imagined, without a man i fell 
felt-con tradition, that the very names of lb many 
crowned heads, from Cathluan, the founder of t\jk 
Pi&ifti monarchy, to Dreft y in wbofe time the 
gofpel was preached by St. Niniau to the Pifts, 
could have been preferred without the knpydedge 
of letters, preferved in the rhimes of bajrdf, arid 
the traditionary ftories of fennachies. 

He could npt have ferioufly entertained fuch an 
opinion, ?nd at the fame time fee very gpod rea- 
sons for deftroying fo many Scottifh and h}G\ 
Kings pyomtfcuouily, and without any m$ncy, 
whole exidenoe depended on a fimilaj authority: 

But why were the Scottifh Kings deftroyed, 
and; the Pittilh mpnarchs Spared ? Why* becaui? 
thjs ^unalifts, hiftortans, fennachies and antiouarres 
of Ireland are univerfally agreed that tfae^i&ifti 
monarchy is coeval with their owa ; and IrifJ* 
writes cannot be fufpefl^d of dilhonefty or igno- 
rance in a matter of this kind. " They baa w 
private motives of tfceir own, ,tp ioyopt thJs ftory 
of the antiquity of the Pi&ifti ^ttJefaent wd 
monarchy, They would not, without a nec^flity^ 
put a foreign people upon a level with ;h$ir owo, 
in the two advantages upon which they chipfly 
valued thjjmfejves : and hence it follow^, tfat, tbp 
IriiU writers muft have J>ad good Ufwwipn iff 
this affair V 
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I t is amazing how fonts could have prevailed 
with himfelf to follow Irifli guides through the 
impenetrable d&ckneis of the Fiftifh antiquities. 
He himfelf has been at extraordinary pains to 
prove that thefe guides are, of all others, the 
bJindeft and raoft faithlefs : if fo, how can they 
who adopt their do&rine hinder themfelves from 
fufpefting both their honefty and intelligence ? 
There is no fmall difficulty in explaining the mo- 
tives by which the: inventors of hiftorical fable, in 
the feveral ages and countries of the world, are 
led to frame and publifti their fidtions. 

But the writers of Ireland had it feems a pri- 
vate view, though a forpewhat remarkable one, 
for carrying up the antiquity of the Pi&iflr mo- 
narchy to fb great a height. Keating affirms, that 
it was from Ireland thepid\s got their wives when 
(hey went to fettle in Britain *. Other Hibernian 
hiftorians inform us, that Gatbhan was married 
to one of thofe wives ; that the firft monarch of the 
Pi&ifh line, and all his Fiftifli fubje&s, fwore, in 
the moft lblemn manner, to devolve the govern- 
ment of the country they were to iubdue upon the 
iiTue of thofe Hibernian women, and to continue 
it with them for ever. Why an oath became ne- 
ceflary in a cafe where thePi&s muft, in the na- 
ture of riling?, leave their territories to their pro- 
geny by the Irifh ladies, as they had no other 
women, I fhall leave to, the Milefiaft fennachies to 
determine. 

Innes endeavours to perfuade us, that tradi- 
tion, without the help of letters, might have pre- 
fervid the names of the feventy Pi&ifh Kings. 
Why then could not tradition preferve at le&ft the 
' " ". . 

* Gen, Hift. of Ircl. p. 62. 

C 4 names 
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names of the Kings who governed the weflern 
parts of Caledonia before Fergus the fecond ? 
And what could hinder the Irifh from preferring, 
by means of the fame oral chronicle, the names of 
all the monarch s or provincial Kings who reigned 
in their ifland before the time of Leogairc and St. 
Patric f All thefe depend upon the fame degree of 
authority, and muft ftand or fall together 
. It is to be obferyed, that the account given by 
the IriQi fennachies and annalifts of the Pi&ifh 
nation and Piftifli Kings, differs eflentially from 
that taken by Innes frqm hisPi&ilh Chronicle, and 
the Regifter of the Priory of St. Andrews *. Ac- 
cording to the Bf alter Cajbel^ quoted by Keating J, 
and according to the books of Lee an y quoted by 
Q Flaherty g, Cathluan the fon of Gud muft be 
placed at the head pf the Pi&ifh royal line. But 
according to the catalogue published by Innes, 
Cruitbne the fern of Cingc was the founder of the 
Pidtifti monarchy. The Pfalter Cajbtl and the 
book of Lecan are the two moft valuable monu- 
ments of literary antiquity of which the Irifh 
nation can boaft ; and if any ftrefs can be laid on 
the authority of thefe, Gud the father of Cathluan, 
^nd generaliffimo of the Pifts, after killing his 
mailer Poiicprnus, came all the way from Thrace 
into Ireland, where he and his people were very 
kindly received by Criopttban King of Leinfter, 
^nd by Heremon monarch of the whole ifland. But 
Innes contends, that the Pifts were of a Britifli, 
and confequently of a Gaulifh extraction : nor was 
he credulous enough to admit on the authority of 



* Kcat. Gen. Hift. of Ircl. p 6o, 61, 6 a. 
t Crit. Eflay, p. 134, &c. 798. 
P Flaherty Ogjgia Dom. p. 190. 
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Irifti records, that Gud or Cathluan, Cinge or 
Cruithne, had been regicides, or come from 
Thrace. 

Of the Pi&ifti monarchs, whofe names are enu* 
merated in the catalogues exhibited by Innes, we 
have no Jefs than five, every one of whom wore 
the crown of Caledonia longer by twenty years 
than the famous Arganthonius reigned over Tar- 
teflus. Each "of thefe Pi&ifli monarchs held the 
fcepter a whole century ; and one of them had the 
honour of equalling a very celebrated Irifti • King 
in prowefs. He fought one hundred battles, or 
rather put a happy period to a hundred wars. His 
name was Druft. He reigned in the beginning of 
the fifth age, and in his time the gofpel was firft 
preached to the Pidts by St. Ninian. The Kings 
who filled the throne of Caledonia before this Druft, 
had, for the moft part, the good fortune to have 
reigned longer, by very great odds, than any other 
race of princes that ever exifted fince the days of 
the fabulous Egyptian monarchy. 

The oldeft domeftic record that can pretend to 
throw any light on the hiftory of Caledonia, is a 
fmall treatife publifhed by Innes, in the Appendix 
to his Critical Effay t. This treatife muft have 
been written about two hundred years before 
Fordun's Scotichronicon. The author had his 
materials from Andrew biftiop of Caithnefs, who 
was cotemporary with King David the faint, and 
was a prelate of a very great reputation for fanc- 
tity, and hiftorical knowledge. The treatife (ays, 
upon the bifliop's authority, that the Pi&s reigned 



* The famous Con Ceud-chathach of the Irifli {enntrchie*. 
X The title of this little treatife is, De fitu Aibanfce, Sec. &c. 
See the Appendix to the Crit. Effay, Numb. I 
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over all Albany, throughout a ferics of one thw- 
fand three hundred and fixty years, or at; le^il ons 
thoufand and feventy. But the learned prelate 
told the author of this treatife, that Albany was 
of old divided into feven kingdoms, each of 
which had a fovereign of its own ; and that every 
one of thefe fovereigns had a petty King under 
him. The mod antient of thofe fovereigns was 
called EnneguS) if the bilhop defejrvea any credit. 
I n (hort, the hiftqry of thofe Pidtifli monarch* 
who reigned over Caledonia before St. Ninian's 
time, is no lefs dubious than that of thofe forty 
Sotttifh Kings whom Innes has been at (o much 
pains to eraze from the lift of Scots Kings. We 
may therefore venture to affirm, that it is impoffi- 
ble to prove, ftom any probable biftory, that this 
£t&$ were governed by any general Kings before 
the time of Fergus the ion ot Ere, fuppofing $&* 
time to be the true sera of the commencement of 
the ScottMh monarchy. If the Sept* qf modern 
times will, at all events, have fpurious or nominal 
Kings in the lift of their monarchs, Fergus the 
fcn of Ferchard, and his thirty-nine immediate 
fuccefibrs, will arjfwer their purpofe much better 
than Chruidne. and his ideal defendants. 
. The generality of the Scots hi ftoriftns places 
the beginning of the Scottiih monarchy in the age 
of Alexander the Great. Every impartial judge 
will allow* that Innes has totally destroyed that 
part of their fyftem * But had Innes been am-: 
fiftent with himfelf, or had he purfued thpfe prin- 
ciples from which he argued fo fuccefsfully againft 
the antiquity of the Scottish monarchy, it feems 
plain, that he would have likewife demolished 

. * Sec the Crit Efiay, p. 109, 103, 104. 

that 
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that sf the Fiftilh nation. The authority of the 
Pfeltcr Cafhel, the hook of conquefts, the book 
with tfee fnpwy CQYer, an4 other Itifh chronicles, 
either imaginary or invtiiUe, would have gene fof 
nothing with hiea : and had tbofe Pittifti chroni- 
cles m^ntiooed by Andrew bifhop of Caithnefa 
be^n extant in his time, we have great reafon to 
believe that he would have found hirnfeif under 
the neceflUy «>f admitting th^t they contained little 
iftsre fan Ui-digefted legend^ 

RfctjeiHS* a prince ootemporary with St Co 
lup?t>a 9 is the firft Pi&ifli King exprefsly men* 
rioned by aay writer of cnsdi*. It is impoflible to 
gjfcpftnift what figure his pnoeftor* made in Cale- 
donift, and who were his predeceflbrs in the throne 
of Pi&wia. We know little concerning thofe 
FiAJQt King* whg fiicceeded Brydius. Bede in* 
for*n$ u* f fchat daring the reign of one of then?, 
t^Q Pi ft« killed Egfrcd King of Northumberland 
'& feai$k» and deflboyed the graateft part of hit 
Army. The venerable hitforian paflcs over in. fi~ 
teflW tfos flftnje o£ the Fi&i(h monarch in whole 
time this great event happened. The continuator 
of NeQaiyg. calls him Bnidiufl* and adds, further, 
that he commanded the Pifb? in that glorious and 
decifive battle. Bede fpeaks of another Piftifh 
King, for whom he had a particular regard, though 
for a very indifferent reafon. The name of that 
favorite monarch was N ait an. It was to him that 
Ceolfrid, abbot of Wiremouth, wrote his famous 
letter concerning Eafter and the Tonfiire ; a 
letter in which Bede himfelf had very probably 
a principal hand. Roger Hoveden and Si- 
meon f£ Durham mention two other Pi&ifh 
Kings, under the disfigured names of Onnuft and 
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Kinotb * ; and the fum total of their hiftory* a* 
far as it has been recorded by thefe writers, is, 
that Onnuft died in the year 761, and that Kinoth 
gave a kind reception to Alfred of Northumber- 
land, who had been expelled his Kingdom about 
the year 774. The accounts given by the Scots 
hiftorians of feveral other Pi&ilh Kings cannot 
much be depended on. Some of them were mif- 
informed or led aftray by inveterate prejudices, or 
too ready to believe legendary tales * while others, 
poflefled indeed of a great (hare of learning, chofe 
to embellifti their hiftories with fidtions of their 
own, or to make room for the fables which had 
been invented by their predeceflbrs. The ftories 
told by the Britilh hiftorians, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and the author of the Eulogium, con- 
cerning Roderic a Pi&ifti King, concerning Ful- 
genius, another prince of the fame nation, and 
concerning the three Pidtifti colonies eftablifhed in 
North Britain, deferve not the lead attention. 
The curious in ill-contrived legends of this kind 
may be amply fatisfied on that head, in archbifhop 
Ufher's antiquities t . 
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*, Their true names feem to *be Hangui, Angus or Innis, and 
Cineach Or Kenneth. 
J Chap. xv. p. 300, frc. 
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DISSERTATION. V- 



Of the Pidtifh Language. 



WE are told by Bede, that the inhabitants of 
Britain in his time, both ftudied and 
preached the gofpel in the lauguages of five dif- 
ferent nations, agreeably to the number of thofe 
books in which the law of God was written. Thefe 
languages were the Saxon, Britilh, Scottifti, Pic- 
ti(h, and Roman *. 

From this paflage of that venerable author, 
fomc have concluded, and with fome appearance 
of juftice, that the languages of the Britons, Scots 
and Pifts, were eflentially different. Bede lived 
in the neighbourhood of the Pidtifh nation. The 
monaftery of Girwy, to which he belonged t* 
flood near the mouth of the Tine. He could not 
have been a ft ranger to the Eritifti tongue, how- 
ever much the Britons and Angles difagreed. He 
was perfonally well acquainted with many of the 
Irifh Scots, and had a friendly partiality for their 
country. Befides, he has given us fome fpecimens 
ot his drill in the Britilh, Scottifh, and Piriifti 



* Bed. Hift. Ecclef. lib. 1 . cap. 1. 
t Now Jarrow. 

languages ; 
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languages ; fo that his authority fhould, accord- 
ing to the judgment of fome very learned writers, 
weigh down all the arguments that have been 
brought to prove that the Britifh tongue was 
the fame with the PJ&ifti *, or that the 
Scotch and Pidifh languages were effentially the 
fame t. 

C a mb den feems to have had a profound ve- 
neration for Bede, and accordingly calfo him " the 
" ornament of the old Englifli nation.' * But he 
took the liberty to differ from him in the affair 
now under confideration, and was at no fmall 
trouble to prove, that the Britifh and Pi&fli were 
the fame identical language. 

t t appears from that pailage in feede, on \frhich 
fa much ftrefs is laid, in the prefent queftjon, and 
iikewife from another part of his hiftory, that the 
good man had great fatisfa&ion in finding that 
the number of languages fpoken in thte ifrand 
correfponded exadtly with the number of books 
in which the Mofaical law Was Written. Whe- 
ther a pious inclination to juftify this very 
edifying parallel may not have in Tome de- 
gree influenced him to believe too haflily thaj 
the Britifh, fci&ifh, and Scot ti ill languages were 
fpecifically different, we '(hall leave undeter- 
mined. 

The fpecimens which Bedfe has given of his 
(kill in the Scottifli or Galic tongue will do him 
very little honour. His explanation of the local 
name Alcluitk or Dumbarton, and his etymon 
of Daireudinij argue too ftrongly that his know- 



* Cambdcn. 
t Buchanan. 
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Jedgi of that language was extremely circum- 
fcribed t. 

I t is uhnecbSary to difpute • with vehemence 
tins pious writer's account of the languages which 
in fats tin* prevailed in Britain. If an author of 
modern titties Ihould afiert, that the gofpel is now 
preached in Britain in five different languages, in 
tine Wdfh, in Galic, in French, in the Englifti 
bf Middlefex, and in the Scotch of Buchan, it 
fftay be prefumed that no reafonable objections 
could bis raited againft the propriety of fuch an 
aflcttbn ; however true it tnay be that the two 
Juhguages laft mentioned are in fnbftance the fame* 
and underibood more than tolerably well by the 
Englifti and Scots reciprocally. 

It is univerfally known that the Irifh language* 
and die Gilic of Scotland were originally the 
fame. But the pronunciation is fo different, that 
a public declamation in the Irifli of Connaught 
Would be as little underftood by a Highland au- 
dience, as a difcoutfe in the Doric of Syracufe 
would bfe by the Ionian* of the teflfer Afia, 

I p we allow that the language of the Pi&s and 
Scots, of antifcnt times, were as different from 
one ahbthfcr as the Doric and Ionic diale&s of the 
Greek, we will do all reafonable juftice to Bede, 
and fave the credit of his teftimony. To grant 
more, would be too much indulgence, as fliall ap- 
pear in the fcourfe of this differtation. 
— — — — — — — - — - -* - • - ..-.'. — . . . , > . . 

t Alcluifh, according to him, fignifies the rock above t^lyde, 
*H& mireiidm the portion of Reuda. But ih the Galic nei- 
ther Alduith fignifies a rock, nor Dalreudini a part or portion, 
though the learned author of the Archaeologia Britannica fajs 
otherwife, upon the faith of $*«(& authority. 

It 
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It is evident, that the names of roofl: of thfc 
places in the Eaftern divifion of Scotland, which, 
was of old the country of the Pidts,_have mani- 
feftly a Galic origin. This is fo well known that 
examples are altogether needlefs. Almoft every 
village, river, hill and dale there, will fornifli a 
decifive proof on this head *. 

I f any one fhould beg the queftion, he may 
contend, that all thefe Galic names were framed 
by the Scots, after the extindtion of the Piftifh 
monarchy. And indeed the aiithority of Boece 
and Buchanan favour this opinion. Thefe hiftori- 
ans maintain that Kenneth, the (on of Alpin y who 
Subverted the monarchy of Pidtavia, divided that 
diftritt, which went once under the name of Ho- 
reftia, between two brothers iEneas and Mernus. 
From the firft, fay they^ the diftritt which now 
is called Angus, derived its name ; and the county 
of Mearns was fo called from the latter. 

Bu t an author t much older than them, and 
even prior to Forduu himfelf, informs us, that 
Ennegus, the iEneia of Boece, and the Angus of 
our time, received its name from Ennegus, the 
firft Piftiih King : and were it true that the names 
of villages, rivers, and mountains, in the Eaftern 

I 

* Wc learn from a \ery old regifter of the priory of St. An- 
drews*, that Kilrymont, which was the ancient name of St. 
Andrews, was in the days of Hungus, the laft Fidtifh King of 
that name, called Mukroft, and the town now called Queens- 
ferry, Ardchinnechain. But thefe two Pi&ifh words are un- 
doubtedly Galic i the firft of them fignifying, in that tongue, 
the wood, heath, or promontory of Swine ; and the fecond* 
the peninfula of little Kenneth. 

* See Dalrymple's Col left. p. 122, 

■f Andrew, bifhop of Caithness. 

parts 
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parts of Scotland Vtfete altetted by fceiilteth Ma- 
ealpin, and his fucceflbrs, we beg leave tb affe, 
Hotf it cartie to pfafs that the narfleS of many 
Pi&tfh Kings We*e exa&ly the fame With othefs 
that wfere cortimori among the ancient SfcotS, tnti 
continue to be fo among the Highl&ndferfc to this 
day ? Wens thefe names too created after thi ek-* 
tinftictt of the Piaifli monarchy ? Of did the* 
conquerors give unheard of appellations tb thtt 
Kifigs of the cbhquertd nation, as wdl a£ hew; 
denominations to the fever&l parts of their !ahd ? 
' AurV orte who chufeU to inveftigate thife matter, 
may confalt the two catalogues of the Pittifh 
iQrtgs, published by trinefe ; and uport Cbrtiparing 
their names ifcith the trtie Galic names of the} 
Scotrifti monatchs, as exhibited by the famte au- 
thor, he (hall immediately difcover a perfedk iden- 
tity in feveral inftartces *. 

Il* is impoffible to prove, from any faithful 
record, that Kenneth M'Alpin introduced a new 
kfcguage among his new fubjefts, after he had 
uftited the Pi&ifh kingdom ivith that of the Scots. 
He was too wife a Prince to exterminate the brave 
dtid numerous people whom he had coriquete3 t 
though fome Scottifli hiftorians have been injudi- 
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* Cineoeb or Kenneth, Oengus Ennegtts, Angus or Hungup 
ft'pin or Alpin. Utfen fiog«n\ Ewen or Eugenius, VrgbnU or 
Fergus, Canaul or Conal, CafUrttine or Conftantirte, Dcnihhatl 
6\ : DoVCnald. All theife dittos Were the prober appellations of 
Ffcfcifb Kings: and the very fame names are found in the* cH 
talogues of The Scotttfh monarch*, every one of then) except 
ing Hiingua, which is unqueftiona'My a Galic one, and very 
cGfflmtta-Araottg the* Scots Highlanders, 6f thele and former 
tHJw?«, It i*6 proper to obfef ve, that all the P&iih names now 
mentioned belong wholly to thofe Pi&ifli Kings who reigfted 
aftef Brudius, St Columba's convert. 

D cious 
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cious -enough to believe fo improbable a fi&ion. 
Kenneth was too ambitious to confine his views 
to North Britain. He endeavoured to extend his 
empire farther; and. for that purpofe invaded 
England fix different times *. For a Prince of fuch 
a difpofition, it would have been extremely im- 
politic to extirpate a nation he had fubdued, or 
to extinguifh their language, had it differed from 
that of his own nation. 

Without endeavouring to produce examples 
from remote ages, we may conclude,from the prefent 
(late of the European tongues, that the inhabitants 
6f mountainous countries are remarkably tenaci- 
ous of the language of their anceftors. The Spa- 
niards near the bay of Bifcay, the French of Bre- 
tagne, the old Britons of North Wales, the wild 
Irifli of Connaught, and many Highlanders near 
the heart of Scotland, ftill retain the languages 
of their remoteft anceftors. Neither ridicule, con- 
tempt, or the power of fafhion, which fubdues 
every thing, have been able to extinguifh thofe 
languages. From this obftinacy of all nations in 
retaining their refpedtive tongues we may reafbn- 
ably fuppofe, that if the Pi&ifh language had 
differed much from the Galic, it would, like the 
Bifcayan, Armprican, and old Scottifh, have ftill 
preferved its being in fome corner or other of 
thofe countries which belonged to the Pi&iflfhation. 

Henry, archdeacon of Huntingdon, cxprefles 
•his aftonifhment to find that the Pi&ifh tongue 
was in his time totally extinguished, infomuch 
that the accounts given of it by writers of 
Former ages had the appearance of downright fic- 

: * Sec Innes, Grit. Eflay, p. 782. 

tion. 
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tion. Henry wrote his hiftoiy within left than 
four hundred years after the Pidtifh nation was in- 
corporated with the Scots. It is therefore matter 
of great furprize, that no veftige of the Pidtifli 
tongue remained in his time, if it differed at all 
fiom the Galic of the Scots. The arguments 
which may be drawn from the archdeacon's tt&i- 
mony is not more unfavourable to Buchanan's hy- 
pothecs than it is to that of the learned Caxnb- 
den. 

John, prior of Hogulfted, another Engltfli his- 
torian, who had better opportunities of knowing 
the ftate of North Britain than the archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, relates * that the Pidts made a .yery 
confiderabie figure in the army of David the Saint, 
during his difputes with Stephen, King of Eng- 
land. The battle of Clitherbow, in which David 
obtained the viftory, was fought, according to the 
prior t, by the Engifti on one fide, and by the 
Scots affifted by the Pi&s on the other. Before^ 
the battle of the ftandard was fought, the Pidls 
infilled with great vehemence on their hereditary 
right of leading the van of the Scots army, and 
were gratified in their requeft by the King X. It 
cannot be imagined that thefe Pi&s who held the 
poll of honour in the Scottifh armies had been 
persecuted out of the ufe of their native language, 
nor can we fuppofe that they themfelves held it in 
fuch contempt, as to abandon it voluntarily. 

But (hould it be granted without any necef- 
fity, that the Southern Pi&s had entirely forgot 



* Hen. Hunt. Hift. lib. i . 

t Joan prior Hoguif. ad annum, i f 38. 

t Rich, prior Hogulftad : ad annum, 1 1 36. 
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or toft the language of their anceftors, through 
thfe inteitourfe they had for (fame ages with thfe 
Wfllenfes of Cumberland, the Saxonfc of fierhicia, 
fcnd the Scots of Jarghael, it may be prefumfed 
that the Pitfts of the North, thfe Pitts of Murray 
particularly, would have preferred theft native lan- 
guage long after the time of Hehry of Htinting- 
3bh. The Pidtfc of Murray, the Moravienfes of 
but old hiftorians, had frequent dilutes with the 
pofterity of Malcolm Canemore, in vindication of 
Xht rights and privileges enjoyed by their Pidtifh 
ancfeftofs ; and it tnay be taken for granted, that 
they Would have lrkewife fbiight With great fpirit 
for their language, if iriVaded or perforated : ndr 
Was it dn eafy matter to root that language from 
among them, though tbtdlly rtduced to dbedtencte 
in the thirteenth century, &s the intferibr part t*f 
their country was fUll of mountains and macceflibte 
iaftnefles. 

It is certain that the Pi&s were m a tefpeffc- 
able condition after the Duke of Hormandy'is ao 
ceffioh to the throne of England. The great char- 
ter granted by that conqueror to hifc EnglHh fub- 
jfedts affords an unquestionable proof of this fafilL 
ft is hot therefore credible that either thfe Pi&ifh 
liati'on or Pidtifh tongue could have been eritireiy 
fextinguiftred in the timfe of the archdfeacbh of Hun- 
tingdbn. 

Innes, as well as Cambdeh, is of opinion that 
the Pitts (poke the Britifh language. Thefe two 
'eminent antiquaries agreed in believing that thfe 
Pi&s or Caledonians had originally migrated from 
South Britain, and that the Scots were of Irifli ex- 
traction. To eftablilh thofe fyftems, it became 
neceffary for thfetn to prove that the BritHh Was 

the 



the language of Scotland, and eflentially differ? 
gnt from the Gallic. But the arguments whjefy 
they produce are far from being conclufive. 

Cambden obferve% and after him Innes, that 
Aber, a word denoting the mouth of a river, or 
%h& confluence of twp rivers, was frequently pre- 
fixed tp local names, in thofe parts of Britain 
which th? Pifts pofleffed, and that the f^mp wofd! 
is very cQmmon in Wales to this day. This can- 
not be denied. But the fame word Abcr is found 
jn fome parts pf North Britain to which the Bidftft} 
empire qid never extend. Locbaber is the name 
of a diftrift in the Weftern Highlands, which ha4 
always belonged to the Scots. 

Should we fqppofe \yith Cambden, that the 
Irifh went originally from South Britain, and affq 
agree with him and Innes,. that the Scots of #ri- 
t^in are of Irifh extraction, yrhat coujd have hjn- 
dere4 either of thofe nations from ufing the wprd 
Aber like the Pi£ts or Caledonians ? The Irilh migh$ 
haye very paturajly borrowed that word and thpu- 
fands more from their Britifh anceftors, and the 
Scots from their Jrifh progenitors. But if the 
Irifh, and of courfe the Scots, mud be brought 
from Spain, a notjon which Innes inclined to be- 
lieve, the Cantab ri and Artqbri of Spain might 
have furnifhed the Irifh, and confeauently Scots, 
with the wopl Aber y a word \v\ which the two 
former nations, and therefore the two latfer, were 
peculiarly ipfejrefted. 

SiflATH is anotj^ep word whjch Capibdea 
has glpaned up from among the remains of the 
Picfcilh topgue. It (ignjfies, as he juftly obferyesj 
a valley through which runs a river or brook. 
But- among all the local names in thofe Weftern 
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Highlands and ifles in which the Pifts were never 
fettled, there is hardly any one fo cojnmon as thcf$ 
which have the word Strath prefixed to them. 
Nor is there any difficulty in finding the fame in- 
itial part of a local name in Ireland * 

The only fpecious argument urged by the twq 
antiquaries in defence of their opinion, is founded 
on a difcovery which Bede has made for them. 
We are told by that writer, that penuabel figni- 
fies, in the Pi&ifli language, the head of the wall, 
and very fortunately that word bears the fame 
meaning in the Britifn. But it is to be obferved, 
that both Cambden and Innes were of opinion 
that Bede committed a miftake, when he affirm- 
ed that the Britifh and Piftifli were different Ian-, 
guages. The fame miftake, which we may infer 
from them, arofe from Bede's want of critical 
knowledge in the Britifh tongue, might have led 
him to think that penuabel was a Pittifh word, 
when in reality it is Britilh. 

The author of the Eulogium Britanniae informs 
us, that the fame extremity of the Roman wall, 
which the Anglo-Saxon calles penuahel, went un^ 
der the name of cenuahil in the Scottifh tongue. 
Suppofing then that Bede did not through miftake 
give us the Britifh name of the wall's end, inftead 
of the Piftifh, the argument drawn by Cambden 
from pennahael proves with its full ftrength no 
more than this, that the Pi&ifh and Scottifli 
tongues differed in the initial letters of one word. 
And (hall we infer from that immaterial difference, 
that they were two diftinft languages ? We might 
as well conclude that the Doric and Ionic diale&s 



* Strathbanc and Strabrane, and a hundred others. 
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of the Greek had no great relation to one an- 
other. We mud likewife maintain that the Latin 
authors who wrote Caius Caefar, and Cneius Pom- 
peius, ufed a language different from thofe who 
wrote Gaius Caefar and Gneius Pompeius. 

Though I contend for the identity of the 
Pidlifli and Scottifh tongues, I would be under- 
ftood to mean no more than that thefe languages 
were reciprocally intelligible to the refpedtive na- 
tions by whom they were (poken. The Irifh of 
Ulfter differs in a confiderable number of words 
from that of Connaught, as does the Galic of the 
weftern ifles from that of Sutherland or Aberdeen 
(hire. But the immaterial variations in thefe fe-. 
veral idioms will never hinder one from affirming 
that the people of Connaught and Ulfter fpeak 
the fame Irifh, and all the Highlanders of Scot- 
land the fame Galic. 

By the Pidtifti tongue I mean, in the whole 
courfe of this diflertation, the language of the old 
Caledonians. If in the fequel it (hall appear, that 
the Scots as well as Pi&s were the genuine de- 
fcendants of the Caledonians, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in fuppofing that they fpoke the fame Ian-, 
guage. ... 
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TH0UGH it is well known th^t the modern 
French and Germans are defcended of the an - 
tient Franks and Allemans, it is impoffible te a£ 
fign the period of tijne in which they made the 
firft great figure in their refpe£Mve countries. 
Before the middle of the third century, their very 
njtmes were unknown to the writers of Greece and 
Rome.. It is therefore fio matter of furprize, that 
the Pidts a~d {Scots, who poffefled but a corner of 
a remote iflai d» fhould reniain equally unknown 
tp hiftori^ns till that peripd. 

]£umenius, the panegyrift, is the oldeft writer 
who fpeaks of the Pi&s, and Porphyrias, the phi- 
lofopher, is the firft who makes any mentiop of 
the Scots. It is well known that Porphyrius was 
an implacable enemy to the Mofaic and Chriftian 
inftitutions, and that he wrote with peculiar acri- 
mony againft both. In one of his obje&ions 
againft the former, he took occafion to (peak of 
the Scottifh nations. The words of that obje&ion 
have been preferved by St. Jerome, who tranflated 
them into Latin, from the original Greek, and 
they run in Englifh thus : " Neither has Britain 
*' a province fertile in tyrants, nor have the 

" Scottilh 
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11 Scot$l| tribes, par has any one of the barba* 
" rous nations, all around to the very ocean, 
'* heard of Mofes or the Prophets *." 

C AM b p e n, Ufoer, and feveral other eminent 
critic, have quoted tbia parage, as the language 
of tjhe pagap philofopher, without* ever fufpe&ing 
its authenticity. But Jnnea is pofitiv^ that it; ia 

J^rofpe's own invention. He ftys, " Thtf thia 

" QtffoSF i* not Poj'phy rius's, but Jerome's own* 
,♦' tjbjs the epithet he gives to IJritannja, qRfirtilit 
" ptovintia tyranwrupii ieeros to dsmonftrate, 
* c For wtfcn jPorphyriu? f about A. D. 367. wrote 
the bopfc again ft the Cbriftian religion to which 
Sx Jeroros.aUitfies in that pafiagp, there had fcar^e 
till then appeared from Britain any confiderable 

" tyrant, or ufurper againft the empire ; wb?*?as, 
" &jwi*t that year *^7 and the yeax 413, wheu 

{&. Jerome wrote hip letter to Ctefifhoqti, t6e*$ 
"- had rifen in Eritaip no left than fev^n QTraqt^ or 
" jiforj^r^ M After Joae* had enumerated tfcefe 
tyrants, and obferved that four of (hem w$re co* 
t^mpesrary with &*, Jerome, he conclude^ tfcat 
Pprphyrhjs had po reaj concern with the B^&gS 
PPW under con^eration. 

Ix will appear hereafter, that Inneg had parti* 
fluJar reaions of his own for Scribing thjapaflag* 
to Jerome. Had be acknowledged with other 
ciitiGs l that it belongs undoubjedly to Porphyria?* 
he would have pulled dovyn hfs fyitem with hi? 
own hands. But whatever hi* motive may hw$ 
been for giving the words in fluxion to the forty 

* Ncque enina Brftaqnia, ferulis proviocia tyrannoranu et 
(fcoticae gentes, bimrefqtie ufque *d oceairora per circHkum ba*» 
bats narionca, Moyfea Pinphfiafqwe cogaavcrapt, Hieron> m- 
Epift. ad Ctefiphonr, 

father 
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Father, we (hall in the mean time do full juftice 
to his argument. 

The ancient writer, whoever he was, calls 
Britain, a province fertile in tyrants. If Porphy- 
ria was the real writer, it is certain that he wrote 
in Greek ; and if he meant to fay no more than 
that Britain was full of Kings, he furely wrote 
proper Greek in calling thofe Kings Ti/p*™>i, or ty- 
rants ; nor would he have given us a felfe ac- 
count, had he affirmed that Britain was divided 
between many Princes. This was certainly the 
cafe, before the Romans fubdued the beft part of 
this ifland ; and the very character that an ancient 
author gives of Britain is, " It abounds in nations^ 
46 and Kings of nations V 

But waving this confideration, Innes had no 
authority for maintaining that our author {peaks 
of oonfiderable tyrants or ufurpers in the empire. 
There is not a fyllable in the pdTage before us 
concerning tyrants from Britain who ufurped the 
imperial dignity. 

Some of the thirty tyrants who tore the Roman 
empire into pieces, after Gallienus had abandoned 
himfelf entirely to floth and fenfuality, had, it is 
true, been governors of Britain, and had a {Turned 
the purple there. Among thefe tyrants were Lol- 
lianus, Vi&orinus, Pofthumus, Tetricus, and 
Maximus, whofe coins were, in Cambden's time, 
feen more frequently in England than any where 
elfe, From that circumftance, that excellent an- 
tiquary concluded, with great appearance of rea- 
fon, that thefe ufurpers had been propraetors of 
Britain. He adds another to the number of ty- 
rants now mentioned, that is, Cornelius Laelianus, 

f Mela dc Situ Orb. Lib. iii. 
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a pretended Emperor, whofe coins are found in 
Britain only *. 

I t cannot be afcertained that Forphyrius wrote 
his book againft the Chriftian religion in the year 
2,6 j. His mafter and friend Longinus, the critic, 
was put to death by Aurelian the Emperor, who 
died about nine years after that period ; and Por- 
phyrins may have written the treatife,out of which 
Jerome quotes the paflage in difpute, fome little 
time before the death of Aurelian, or the year 275. 
But fuppofing the date of the philosopher's book 
to be precifely what Innes makes it, the learned 
infidel had a good deal of reafon to fay of Britain, 
that it had been fertile in Kings in former ages, 
or fertile in tyrants in his own time t. 

Having thus eftabliftied the authority of that 
paflage, in which the Scots are mentioned for the ' 
firft time, we are to inquire next, where that na- 
tion, or the tribes who went under that name, 
were fettled. 

It muft be allowed that Porphyrius has not 
fufficiently cleared up this point. But archbifliop 
Ulher was furely too hafty in affirming that the 
philofopher places the Scottifh nation without Bri- 
tain, that is to fay, fomewhere elfe rather than in 
that ifland t. The Scots were without Britain, in 
one fen fe, and within it, in another, at the very 
time when Porphyrius wrote againft Chriftianity. 
The very learned primate could not have been ig- 
norant that the generality of Greek and Latin 
authors have appropriated the name Britannia to 
that part of the ifland which had been fubdued by 

— ■' ' i i i.i ■ ■ ■■■iiii 

* Camden's Brit. Rom. 

+ See Tribellius Pollio's little book on the thirty Tyrants. 

X Ulher. Antiquit. lib. xv. p. 380. 
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tlje Jioman* Tacitus obferve*^ fa tfce very be- 
ginning of his hiftory, that Britain Ja^becn lq# 
la the empire, and wa$ faon recpvgresl. Clau^iaii 
iatrodueepEritapnia tq Stilicbg, with a mcft faurttr 
bje and grateful ^ddrefs in her mouthy fo* the e£- 
fential ferviceq done to her by that able gepejaj, 
who drove away the Pidbs and ScQts from her ter- 
fitpries : a^d Eede bfls frequently confined the? 
tt^me Bxitauni to the prpyipcjals, ip epptr&- 
djftindtiop to the Pi&$ an«J their allies. AH tfciq 
if undeniably true ; and therefore the S&pttift* 
rations mentioned by the philofppher may Jiaye 
been within the iflapcjof Great Ritaip^ though 4*£ 
criminated from the provincial JJrjtppp. 

Ammianus Mahce^li^us i$ the next author 
whp mentions the Scots : his qccpunt pf them is, 
tb&t '< Ip the tenth confu! (hip of Copftantius, an4 
in the third of Julian, the ipcurfipps Qf tbc Psotj 
and Pi&s, two wild nations who |iqd bfo&en th$ 
treaty of peace, laid wafte thofe parts of $rit*MR 
whjch lay pe^r their confipes : fo that the prpvin- 
ci^ls, ppprefled with a feries of dev^ftatipns* be- 
gan to enter^in thp tt\o& frightful apprehenfipns. 
C^fsLt was palling the winter at Paris, \$\en the 
JJntops informed him of their diftreftfuJ fttuatjon, 
He was qpite 3t a lofe how to behave jp a cpn- 
J.unilum every way dangerous, Jfe could not pre- 
: vail with hifnfelf to leave Gaul^ as the AJenjjns 
at th^t very time breathed out cruelty $nd waf 
agftinft him $ nor did he at all think itpnidppt tq 
crofs the fefc in order to reliey? his J&itifh fqb- 
jefU, as the Emperor Cpnft^ps * had <fape QQ a 

* The Britiih expedition of Conftans happened in the year 

343- 
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firmktr 6fccSrfion. Kfe therefore judged it moft cdn* 
vehiem to fend Lupirinus, an able general, into 
Britain, to re^eflrstbltth the peace there, either by 
fbfeft tit treaty V 

As a learned Eriglifh prelate hafegivfcn hisopiniott 
that aH there Scots who ihVadtfd the Rtfman BriraiA 
Were Irifhrtien, he found himfclf under the necef* 
fity oF eotiftruing and expounding a part of this 
paffage of Amnrianufc in a different fenfe; To fo- 
tisfy. the curious on this head, I have thrown at 
the bottom of the page the birtiop of St Afaph's 
fconfttttdUon of this paragraph. 

WHAffetfEk fuctfefe Lupicinus had in hi* ifrafr 
of ntgbriatibnfe trith the Pitfte arid Scots, it ife eet* 



* Lhtiyd, bifhop of St» Afaph, far frdm allowing tliat the Ro- 
mans, had entered into a treaty with the Scots andPifo* would 
have us believe that thofe two barbarbUS nations had previoulty 
agreed among themfeives to invade the Roman frontiers) in (brfltt 
certain places which they had marked out, as roott fit rot their 
purpafe ; and thefe places, according to him) are the Candida 

^a of Ammiami8 ; condi&a being joined in the conttru&ion to 
a 9 and not to rupta quiett> according to out translation. But 
how came" the hiftorian te learn that the Scots and Pi&ft had 
made ah agreement concertiing thefe certain places, and followed 
with great exa&nefs that plan of operations which they had conr 
certed before the cdmmencement of that war \ Suppofing- that 
Ammianiis was privy to all their plans and compacts, , what could 
he mean by informing its, that the Piels drid S&ots difturbed the 
tranquility of the province, when thfey laiditwafte? Devafta* 
tioris of that kind are never (een or fett, Without aprevidushreach 
of the public tranquility. Gentium ferarum excurfusy Yupta 
Ouiete. condifia Uca limit thus <uiciha> *viiJlabaM. So Lub^d 
Would have the Words of the text pointed and cohftrued. But 
in this di/jpofitioA they look very much like a folerifm ingrararmrc 
and (enfe ; while in the other, for which we contend, they are 
perfectly confident with both. Livy has condicere inducias ': and 
the fame great hiftorian oppofes quits to btlium. Vid. Akran&uv 
lib. xx. 

tain 
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tain that they, as alio the Saxons and Attacots, 
harraffed the provincial Britons inceflantly, during 
the (hort reigns of Julian and fovian *. In the 
reign of Valentinian, thofe barbarous nations re* 
duced the provincial Britons to extreme mifery, 
having killed Tullofaudes their general, and Nefta- 
ridus the warden of the maritime coaft. In a 
word, they carried all before them, till, in the 
year 368, Theodofius, the greateft general of that 
age, marched againft them, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, defeated their plundering bands in 
every place, recovered all the Roman territories 
which they had feized, and ere&ed thofe territo- 
ries into a new province, to which he gave the 
name of Valentia. Having performed thefe ex- 
ploits* he returned in triumph to court, no left 
eminent for his military virtues, fays the hiftorian, 
than Fnrius Camillus and Papirius Curfor had been 
in diftant ages t. 

ThoodofiiiSjhowever vi&oriousupon thisoccafion, 
was either not able, or too much in hafte, to tame 
the wild nations of Britain, fo far as to hinder them 
from renewing their incurfions and ravages. The 
mighty feats he performed in the Orkneys, Thule, 
and the Hyperborean ocean, are the poetical creation 
of Claudian, who flattered the grandfon of that ge- 
neral. The barbarous nations of the north were 
pouring in whole inundations of very formidable 
troops into the moft fertile and important provin- 
ces of the empire ; of confequence, the prefence 
of Theodofius near the throne and principal fcenes 
of aftion, became indifpenfibly neceflary. We 



* Ammian. lib. xxvt. - 
•f Ammtan. lib. xxvii. 
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have therefore reafon to believe, that he content- 
ed himfelf with regaining thofe territories which 
the Scots, Pi&s and Attacots, had wrefted from 
the provincial ; and it was undoubtedly in thefe 
territories that he eredted the new province of Va- 
lentia ; though Gildas, Bede, and after them a 
great number of modern writers, were of another 
opinion. 

Whatever the extent or boundaries of Va- 
lentia may have been, it is certain thflt neither the 
Furius Camillus of the fourth century, nor Maxi- 
mus the Spaniard, nor Stilcho's legions, nor walls 
either new or repaired, obftru&ed or intimidated 
the barbarians of North Britain, or confined them 
within their native- hills. Impatient of controul, 
greedy of plunder, and thirfting for fame, they 
refumed their former fpirit of conqueft and deva- 
luation. They frequently invaded the fouthern di- 
vifion of the ifland, recovered the diftritt of Va- 
lentia, and continued their hoflrilities, till Hono 
rius refigned all his pretenlions to Britain, and left 
the provincials to (hift for themfelves. It was be- 
tween the 420 and 435 of the Chriftian ^ra that 
this inglorions, though involuntary, dereliction of 
Britain happened. 

. Every one muft acknowledge, that the Scots 
and Pidts were by much too powerful for the Bri* 
tons, after they were abandoned by the Romans. 
The letter written by the degenerate provincials to 
^tius the conful, exhibits a moll lively pidhire of 
their diftrefles. The following paflage of it has 
been preferved by Gildas : " The barbarians drive 
us back to the fea : the fea drives us back to the 
barbarians : inevitable deltrudtion mull be our 
fate, in either of thefe ways : we are either killed 
or drowned." 

Some 
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S6m* feinted mm y WhdTe pt*ji!<fl«& 8We fed 
them far in eJrfefcuftHhg IHe tifciorlfrl fcntfcfafty rf 
the BritHh Scott* have foufcd theifcfeltre* Untfef * 
neceffity of Allowing that th6 people Whd 1WH? 
under that tattle hdd terttentetttS of fhtefrSWfi ill 
this iflatidi wkhifl left than a fcetlrtiry after k tWfr 
abandoned by theJtoit»tfi& Bat no Gttdt dr R«- 
man writer has informed them that the Scott had 
H6 fettteriterib irt Britain before the efc&or diiddle 
of the fifth century Aittriianus MSttcelHiib* h» 
not wen furniftleid them with k darit hint, ffoW the 
Scots triio invadfed the Roftten phytf&fee id th* 
reign of Coriftanfr, Coiiftanthi^ Julteri; JoVffia* 
afnd Vatentini&to, wet* Irifh. This ig & fitf ftcflft 
being the cafe, thfct he fays* in plain tenttfi* " Tfeit 
he had* in that pirt of his hiftory wftteh telatai M 
the Emperor CtaftahSj giveh the ettaftfeft aftiatJ!}* 
rf Britain, whether wefegdtd ittflfnatten oriilBi* 
bitants ;— -that it # ks therefore tihrieeeflaty W t«- 
peat that acoditat in the hiftory of V&lefttteiaft ; ^ 
and that, of cburfe, it was- ftSfffcifcftt for hftfi to 
fay, that, in the tt\pi of that Eriiperor* thfc PfcW* 
who tirefe divided intd tWo nations, the .EteiicaJi- 
donians and Ve6tUridtifcS, likeWlft thfc Attafcats* a 
warlike race of men, and the Scots-, rd&fltted abcfot 
through different pafts of the ptoVinoe, and cbfti-* 
mitted tfnatoV dtptedttittnrft V 

But, fibth the-litttf pfcrt flf thfe V^ry paflagty; 
fbme antiquaries of nGte hfcve Gbiehided, thatthd 
Scots of Vdlentinian's tinte were ho ttwtt thafl 
vagabonds in thrt ifl&nd, ahd confeqwerttly Uhp6f* 
feflfed of any fetttements. Tfie htMtffi* aft# 
mentioning the Scots, ddds JrfirtiediBtely, ptr & 

-- - ■ • • - - - ■ . - -. |r «-•'•- i^ 

* Ajnmian. fib. xxvii. 
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vir/a vag antes, u a people without any fixed ha- 
bitations. 

Before this criticifm is admitted, we muft 
take the liberty toafk, whether the Pids and At* 
tacots had any fettlements in Britain at this time i 
They certainly had. Yet fo it is that the expref- 
fion from which the conclufion is drawn, relates 
equally to them. The fequel of the ftory proves 
this, beybnd any poffibility of con tradition. 
" The Saxons and Franks ravaged thofe parts of 
" Britain which lay neareft to Gaul.- The Pidts, 
44 Attacots and Scots overran, plundered and laid 
" wafte feveral other parts. Theodofius the Ro-. 
u man general formed a refolution of applying the 
u moil efficacious remedy to all thefe calamities. 
Accordingly he divided his army, which was 
numerous, and confcious of its own ftrength, 
into feveral different bodies. This done, he 
" took the field againft all the. hoftile nations at 
" once, and attacked their plundering bands with 
" fuccefs, in the feveral places which they ra- 
" vaged t." Here is a decifive proof that the 
Scots were vagabonds only in the fame fenfe in 
which the other hoftile nations were fo. Not one 
of the five nations had a fet dement in South Bri- 
tain. But can it be reafonably inferred from this, 
that neither the Scots^ nor any of the reft, poflefled 
a foot of ground in the northern divifion of the 
ifland ? 

Ammi anus has faid, that the Franks, and 
their neighbours the Saxons plundered the Gallican 
or Southern parts of the B*itifh province, fome- 
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t Divifis plurifariam globis adortus eft boftium vaftatorias ma- 
&us. Aramian. lib. xxvii. 
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times by fea, and fome times by laod. But he bat 
not fo much as infinuated that the Scots were fea 
rovers } neither has be favoured a certain tribe of 
antiquaries with a fbgle hint, from which they 
could venture to infer, that the Scots were either 
mercenary troops or auxiliaries, muttered up by 
the Pidts in Ireland. This was Co far from his 
meaning, that he makes the Scots principals in 
the war againft the Britons, under the reign of 
Conftantius. 

I n fhort, Ammianus, who holds a refpe&able 
place among the hiftorians of Rome, found the 
Scots in Britain in the year 360, and left them 
there. He found them likewife in the fame 
country about the year 343. They had concluded 
either a truce or peace with the Emperor Conftanr, 
in that year, and broke it in his brother's reign. — 
He found them a formidable people in Britain, and 
as well eftablifhed there as the Pids or Attacots, 
fifty years at leaft before any other author of to- 
lerable credit has found the Scottifh name in Ire- 
land. 

But thefe Scots, according to feme, might 
have been adventurers from Ireland. This has 
been confidently affirmed by many able writers ; 
and it has been the general belief of many nations, 
that die Scots of Britain have derived their origin 
from the Irifh. But as the bare authority of a 
thoufand learned men is not equal to the force of 
one folid argument, nor the belief of feverat great 
nations more, in many inftanccs, than a popular 
error, it is for from being impoffible that thefe 
writers and whole nations may have been miftaken 
in the prefent cafe. That they were a&ually fo, 
it is no crime to fu(pe£t, nor an unpardonable pre- 
emption 
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fiunpttbn to affirm, when it can bfe Evinced that 
their belief is ill founded. 

Were it certain, or even highly probable, that 
the Britifh Scots owe their name and exiftence to 
the ancient Irifh, it is difficult to fdy why they 
fhouki be afhamed of their origin. The Germany 
South Britons and Caledonians were, before the 
birch of Chrift, nations of much the fame character 
with the old Hibernians, equally illiteftttfe, eqtiatty 
unpolifhed, and equally barbarous tn every relpefh 
' About the latter end of the firft century, the dif- 
ference between the Hibernians and the people bf 
this ifland muft have been inconfiderable. In the 
fecond, third and fourth centuries, the Caledoni- 
ans, Pidts and Attacots, were undoubtedly wild 
nations, and no lefs fo than the Irifh. In the fifths 
fixth and feventh, religion and learning flourifhfed 
in Ireland to fuch a degree, that it wafc coinhionly 
ftiled the mother country of faints, and reputed 
the kingdom of arts *nd fciences. The Saxons 
and Angles fent thither many of their Princes and 
Princeffes, to have the benefit of a pious and 
liberal education. It ought likewife to be acknow- 
leged, that fome of the moil eminent teacherfc of 
North Britain received their inftrudiion at the Iriih 
teminaries of literature and religion. 

I p the Irifh of the middle ages became a de- 
generate race of men. we ought to confider that 
all nation^ have their dark and fhining periods.— 
The dofaeftic confufions of their government, and 
the cruel oppreffions of the Danes, very much 
contributed to their national depravity. Even the 
fenglifh conqueft, for Ibme ages, rather fufpendcd 
than introduced government among them. Thefe 
misfortunes have; however, been for feme time 

E % back 
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back removed, and we find that Ireland has gra- 
dually emerged from that cloud of national igno- 
rance which involved it, and produced men who 
would do honor to any nation in Europe. 

But notwithftanding all the national honor that 
might accrue to the Scots, from an Irifh defcent, 
yet that partiality I may be fuppofed to have for 
my countrymen will never induce me either to be- 
lieve or fupport the venerable fiftion of their Hi- 
bernian extraction. That my unbelief on this 
head is not ill founded, will beft appear from * 
concife difcuffion of the antiquities of Ireland. 
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DISSERTATION. VII. 



The Irifh Antiquities peculiarly dark and 

fabulous. 



TO thofe who confider the ancient flate of 
Ireland, which, from its fituation, was lit- 
tle known to foreign writers, and was itfelf to- 
tally deflitute of the ufe of letters, till the intro- 
duction of chriftianity by St. Patrick, it will be 
little the matter of furprize, that very few of the 
domeftic tranfaftions of that country have been 
handed down, with accuracy, to the prefent times. 
But Ireland has been peculiarly happy in its do- 
meftic means of preserving its internal hiftory. 
Every thing material in its hiftory, from the very 
firft day of its population till it was conquered 
in part by the Norwegians, and in whole by the 
Englifb, has been preferved in the mod faithful 
records. Should any one alk what thefe records 
wete ; the great hiftoriographer of Ireland fur- 
niflied a lift of them taken from books of indis- 
putable authority which were to be feen in his 
own time* : nor has the fame writer made any 
difficulty of affirming that the Irifh annals are of 

* Kw* prcf. to bis Hift. of Ireland. 
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a fuperipr fidelity to any other annals in the 
world. 

As the antiquities of Ireland have an infepa- 
rable connexion with thofe of North Britain, it i$ 
hardly poflible to do jiiftice to the latter without 
examining the former. Wp arp therefore under a 
neceffity of reviewing the Irifh antiquities with a 
particular attention : but the utnioft care will be 
taken to give no more unfair representation of 
them than what is to be found in the writings of 
thofe who have pleaded the caufe of the Iri(h na- 
tion with the greateft zeal and learning. 

Ireland, fays one of thefe zealous writers, 
Jay uninhabited for the fpace pf three hundred 
years after the flood. At the end of that period 
Partholan^s, the fon of Scara^ arrived there with 
a thoufand fokiiers and feme women. He had 
killed his father' and mother in Greece, his native 
country, awl that was the reafon why he under- 
took this voyage into Ireland. If one is curious 
to know in what year of the world this adventurer 
took ppfiefikm of that iflfcnd, in what part of it 
he landed, and as fame people are minutely tequi- 
Stive, about every thing in which great perfonages 
are interceded, in what month, and in what day 
of the month, the annals of Ireland will give him 
entire fatisfa&ion. JParthoknus lac<ded| at fuiber- 
feting in Muhfter, on the fourteenth day of M^y 
onecifely, and in the year of the world one thou- 
rand nine hundred and (eVenty-eight. *' 

The fame annate furnilh us with a 910ft cir- 
cumftantial account of the Jakes which broke out 

♦ V • • • 

jn Ireland during the reign of Farthoianus, of tbe 
rivers which he found there, of his favourite grey- 
hound, of his conforms mofl fcandalous behaviour, 

or 
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of his own death* and of that all-confuming plague 
which fwept away in one week's time, all his po- 
lled ty, and all their fubje&s ; fo that not a Tingle 
man or woman remained alive in the whole king- 
dom. This extraordinary event happened about 
three hundred years after Partholanus had poflefled 
himfelf of Ireland ; and this total excifion of his 
pofterity and fubje&s, was a judgment inflt&ed 
upon that wicked man for the double panicide he 
bad committed in Greece. 

A *f t e r the extin&ion of this firft Hibernian 
colony, Necnedius, another Prince of Magog's race, 
and tiie eleventh in defcent from Noah * f repeo- 
pled the ifiand, which had been a perfect wilder- 
nefe for thirty years. Ntemedius began his voyage 
in the Euxine Sea, and alter a long and very 
firaftge navigation, arrived at length in Ireland, 
His fleet confiftcd of four and thirty tranfports, 
and every one of them was manned with* thirty 
heroes. 

The great improvements made by this new 
fov-ereign ia Ireland, the lakes which brdke out 
there under his reign, the battles he fought againft 
fame African pirates, the grievous misfortune 
Xvhich broke his heart, the moil cruel oppreffions 
which his pofterity and people fuffered after his 
death ; thefe and many other curious occurrences 
are let down at large in thofe annals to which we 
have already referred. 

The Nemedtans were (b unmercifully ufed by 
the vidorious Africans/ that after feveraJ incfieftual 
efforts to recover their liberty, $hey found them- 
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ielves under a necetfity of quitting Ireland. They 
equipped a fleet conhfting of eleven hundred and 
thirty tranfports, and put to lea under the com- 
mand of three leaders. The firft of thefe was the 
famous Simon Brtac, who fteered his courfe for 
Greece ; the fecond was To Cbatb^ another grand- 
fon of Nemedius, who (ailed with his lquadron to 
the Northern parts of Europe ; the third was 
Br i at an Maol % who landed in the North of Scot- 
land. From this illuftrious leader Britain derive* 
its name, and the Welch their origin. 

About two hundred and fixteen years after the 
death of Nemedius, the defcendants of Simon 
Breac, and of his followers, returned from Greece 
into Ireland. They were conducted thither by 
five Princes or Chieftains of a very high reputa- 
tion ; and as a fifth part of the men who com- 
pofed this new colony fell to the fhare of each of 
the faid Princes, it was agreed that the ifland 
(hould be divided into five almoft equal parts, and 
that one of thefe divifions fhould be allotted to 
each of the five Princes. The Irifh hiftorians 
have taken care to preferve the names of thefe 
old provincial Kings, and their fubje&s are the 
men whopa they ftile Firbolgs, 

I p any one inclines to learn bow thefe Firbolgs 
were driven out of Ireland, or totally enflaved af- 
ter the lofs of a hundred thouiknd men in one bat- 
tle, the Irifh hiftorians will inform him very par- 
ticularly. They will let him know likewife that 
the Tuatlp de Dannans, by whom thefe Firbolgs 
were deftroyed, or brought under the yoke, were 
a generation of Necromancers who came from 
Attica, Bccotia, and Achaia into Denmark, from 
£>enmark into Scotland, and from Scotland into 
Ireland. 

The*? 
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There are two very remarkable circumftances 
in the hiftory of thefe Tuatb de Datinans, which 
we cannot pafs over in filence : the firft is, that 
they underftood magic to fuch a degree of per- 
fection, that they could reftore life to thofe who 
had been ilain in battle, and bring them into the 
field the next day : but in fpite of their enchant- 
ments, the Affyrians were too many for them, and 
accordingly drove them out of Greece.. The fe- 
cond cireumftance that deferves our attention is 
this : from the four cities which the Tuath de Dan- 
nans pofleffed in Der mark, they carried away 
(bme noble reliques, a fpear, a fword, a cauldron, 
and a ftone. The laft of thefe curiofities was 
called lia fail, and was that fatal marble chair on 
*rhich the monarchs of Ireland firft, and after- 
wards the Kings of Scotland were crowned. Lia 
fail was poflefled of a very extraordinary virtue 
till after the birth of Chrift. Whenever an Irifli 
monarch was crowned, it made a ftrange noife* 
and appeared in a furprizing agitation. 

But neither the wonder working forceries of 
the Tnath de Dannans, nor the amaring virtues 
of their Danifli reliques were able to deliver them 
out of the hands of the Gadelians^ when they in- 
vaded Ireland. Thefe Gadelians were the defen- 
dants of the celebrated Gathelus, and from him 
they derived their name. 

Gat HELtrs or Gathelglas was a great, perfon- 
age who lived in Egypt, and contracted a friend- 
(hip with Moles the legiflator of the Jews. His 
mother was Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh Cin-; 
gris, and his father was Niul y a Prince of extra- 
ordinary learning and rare accompli foments. Niul 
Was the fon of the illuftrious Feniufa Forfa, % 

Scythiaa 
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Scythian monarch, cotemporary with Nirarod, and 
the (arae monarch that, by the affiftaoce of two 
excellent fcholais, invented the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and Irifh alphabets. 

The prccife time in which the pofterity of 
Gathelus came into Spain, after a long feries of 
ft range peregrinations by lea and tend, the man- 
ner in which they poflefled themfelves afterwards 
of Ireland, and the means by which they at lad: 
conquered a great part of North Britain, are re* 
lated fully and minutely by that Irifh hiftoriaa 
from whom I have borrowed every thing tpld in 
this fediop concerning the Parthotanians, Neme* 
dittos, Firbolgs, and Tuatfa de Danngas *, 

Accord i kg jto the fame writer, the Gadelians 
or Scots conquered Ireland about the year of the 
world two thoufand feven hundred and thirty-fix, 
or about thirteen hundred years before the birth of 
Cbrift. The chief leaders under whole coodu& 
the Gadelians made that conoueft, were Hefee? 
and Heremon, two fons of Mileuus, King of Spain % 
who was married to a fecond Scota, the daughter 
of another Pharoah, quite different from hifa al- 
ready mentioned. From either of thefe two Sco- 
ta**, the Gadelians have been called Scots ; and it 
js becaafe all the Kings of Ireland, from the Spa- 
nish to the Englifh conqueft of that ifland, were 
defcended from Heber and Hercmon, the ibns of 
Miiefius, that the Irifh hiftorisns call them the 
Rince* of the Mitefian race. 

A n ingenious author who lately publifhed fome 
diflertations concerning the ancient hiflbry of Ire^ 
jand, makes no difficulty of affirming that all the 

* Keating. , 

antiquaries 
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antiquaries of that country are unanimoufly agreed 
in fixing the epoch of the MUefian colony's arrival 
in Ireland about a thoufand years before Chrift * ; 
but that gentleman could not have been ignorant 
that Keating, Kennedy and others had placed the 
fettleoient of thgt colony in Ireland much earlier. 

Donald O Neil, King of Uifter, informs 
Pope John XXII. that the three ions of Milefius 
had come into Hibernia from Qantabria, more 
than three thoufand and five hundred years before 
that in which he wrote his letter to his Holineft, 
which was in the year I a 17, Thh> hiftorical cu- 
riofky has been preserved by John de Fordun, and 
it may be prefuraed that the King of Ulfter, and 
thofe other Princes who joined him in his eptfto- 
lary gorrefpondeace with the Pope, would have 

* Mr. O Connors DUfert. on the ancient Hift. of Ireland, 
p. no — Tail O Connor, finoe Dr. Macpnerfoa's death* hat 
publiihed another edition 0/ his work, and baa {tve* an addi- 
tional differ tation to the world, with remarks upon Mr. Mac* 
phetfon, the tranflaror of Offian's poem*. He feems to hare 
been fo galled with what that fenrieman hat <aid concerning ihfc 
antiquities of Ireland , is his prefatory diflfertarions to, and 
notes upon, the wotks of Offian, that he has totally laid 
a fide good (enfe and argument, for fcunility and perfonal 
abufe. It is however to be hoped Mr. Macpherfbn will not ho- 
nour with a reply fuch an illiberal attack* which Is as impotent, 
as « is low and nagentiemfiimy. 'When a mam appears extream- 
Ij angry upon a (uhp£t, *bich can only he fupported by cool 
and temperate diiquifition, k is a conclusive argument that he is 
fenfible of the weaknefs of his cayfe, or extreamly diffident of 
his own abilities to defend ifc But as the -character of medefty 
is not vtTy coofpicwrt in Mr. O Connor 'a works, it would feetn 
to me that his intemperate rage had its rife from a narrow and 
I rraicible fpirit, thrown into coniufion by the difcovery made, by 
Mr. Macpherfon, .of the fabuloufnefs of the MJlefian fynVm, 
which he htmieff had been «t much pains to adorn. Him a%r 
lacbrynut ! 

confuhec^ 
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confultcd the ableft fennachies, and moft authen- 
tic records of the country, before they could ven- 
ture to write fo confidently on a matter of fuch , 
importance to the common father of all Chriften- I 
dom. 

But were it undeniably true, that all the ami- ! 
quaries, hiftorians, and bards of Ireland, have fixed j 
the epoch of the Milefian colony's arrival there in 
the very time, afligned by Mr. O Connor, the 
queftion is, whether we can fafely depend either 
on his, or upon their authority, in a matter of 
fuch antiquity ? How did it appear to him, or how 
can it be made clear to others, that a Spanifh co- 
lony did adtually fettle in Ireland about a thou- 
sand years before the birth of" Chrift ? Is' it proba- 
ble in any degree that one of the remoteft coun- 
tries in Europe could have found out the art of 
preserving the memory of fuch diftant events be- 
fore letters were known to any of thofe Celtic na- 
tions who inhabited the fame divtfion of the world? 
And is there any one of thofe Celtic nations that 
can, with reafon, pretend to give a credible ac- 
count of their anceftors or their adtions, at thedi- 
ftance of two thoufand and eight hundred years 
back ? 

I t may be afked alio, whether we have any 
better evidence for believing the ftory of the Mi- 
lefian colony than for believing that of the Partho- 
lanians, Nemedians, Firbolgs, and Tuath de Dan- 
fians. If the Irilh will give, us leave to rejeft the 
ftory of thefe more ancient colonies, how can they 
faye the credit of the famous PJ alter Cajbel, 
PJ alter nan-traun % the Book of conquefts^ the Book 
of the fnowy hack^ and that of all their other im* 
fiiortal manufcripts and traditions. 

Another 
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Another natural queftion is, how it came to 
pafs that the Irilh antiquaries and fennachies found 
out the connexion of Partholanus, Nemedius, Ga- 
thelus and Milefius, with Magog, Japhet, and 
Noah, when no Celtic nation in the world became 
acquainted with thefe patriarchal names before the 
promulgation of Chriftianity ? Did the Scots of 
Porphyrin's time know Moles or the Prophets ? 
And how cameMofes himfelf to forget his excellent 
friend Gatbelus*, oxCmgris his implacable enemy ? 
The plain truth is this c That exaft conformity 
which we find in the genealogies given by Mofes 
and the Irifh annalifts, from the beginning of the 
antediluvian world, down to the third generation 
after Noah, affords a 'clear demonftration that the 
Irifh annals and genealogies were framed fome time 
after the books of Mofes were known in Ireland. 

But we are told pofitively, " That the ufe of 
letters was known in Ireland from a very early pe- 
riod. The Milefian colony imported the arts, and 
fciences into that country from Spain. The long 
intercourfe which the Spaniards had with the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Perfians, and Grecians, 
had humanized them and their poflerity to a very 
high degree. The Iberian or Spanifti Scots who 
came into Ireland, under the conduit of Heber 
and Heremon, were, like their anceftors, wife, 
brave, humane, and polite. Their genius was 
ftrongly turned to literature as well as to arms. 
As they had feveral academies for martial exerci- 
fes, fo they had leminaries of learning eftablilhed 
among them, and thefe richly endowed. In. thefe 
feminaries they employed able profeflbrs of poetry > 

* SccKcat. Gen. Hid of Ireland, p 35 & 36. 
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eloquence, philofophy and hiftory. The philolo- 
gical parts of learning were in great requeft among 
them* Phikrfbpby was patronized by their Kings, 
recommended by fikas, and became the ftudy of 
their great men, as without it no dignities could 
be obtained in the ftate. The Irifh bards and 
fennachies had hereditary fees fettled upon their 
families -, and aa they were obliged, by the land- 
ing laws of the kingdom, to confine themfelves to 
the proper bufmefs of their profeifton, it moil be 
prefumed that they made an extraordinary profit 
bency. 

44 Bot the Irifh historiographers appointed by 
authority muft have been peculiarly indubious 
and faithful Their iataries were great ; and their 
compofitions were to undergo a very ftridt and 
impartial examination, in the public aflemblies of 
the dates of the kingdom. The Irifh held trien- 
nial parliaments at vara. A committee of every 
parliament was appointed to revife the work of 
every hifloriographer, before it could be publifti* 
ed : and as it was prudently considered that the 
fpirit of party might prevail in one of thefe com- 
mittees and parliaments, it was ordained, that 
the fame work fhould be re-examined by a new 
committee of a fubfequent parliament. " 

All that has been advanced here concerning the 
ufe of letters in Ireland, from the arrival of the Mi* 
lefian colony, and concerning the flourifhing ftate 
of learning there, has been copied from Mr. OCon- 
Dor's DiiTertations. O Flaherty had likewife been 
at great pains to juftify the pretentions of his 
countrymen to an early knowledge of the faien- 
ces : But O Connor has equalled him in zeal, and 
exceeded him in dogmatical aflertions. 

ly 
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It is ncedlcft to make any anfwer to the Ac- 
count of the learning of Ireland given by thta 
writer, fimply on his own authority. The inge- 
nious father tones * has long ago convinced the 
candid and impartial, that the Iriih were wholly- 
unacquainted with letters, till St. Patric brought 
them into their country, about the Year 43 a. 

Out of hie arguments, and a very piaufibte 
one, is, that the very words in the Irifti tongue 
which exprefe what in Englilh we call book*, 
pens, paper, reading, writing, and letters, are ma- 
il ifeftly Latin ones Hibernized. 

Iknes has totally deftroyed all the proofs which 
O Flaherty bad piled up in fupport of this abfutd 
doctrine, and evinced, in the rooft fatisfadory 
manner, that the Bttbluis nion of the modern Irifti 
is no more than the invention of a late age. All 
the Irifh letters may be feen in Latin manufcripu 
written in foreign countries, which had not the 
lead Intercourfe with Ireland. 

Those whodefire to be more fully (atisfied 
in this matter, may confult Mr. Innts f ; and to 
his arguments I fhall beg leave to add one or two 
nftore, with a particular view to the doctrine pro* 
roulgated by O Connor. 

WkRE it true that Ireland had been the feat 
of learning, and the mother of the fciences, long 
before the commencement of the Chriftian sera, it 
is absolutely incredible that the old Hibernians 
ihould have been fo unfavourably characterized 
by Strabo, Mela, and Soli n us. It is impoffible 

■ ■ " ■ ■■ " ■ * — ■»■ ' ■'■'■ ' ■ 

* Mr. Innes's zd part of bis Critical Effay. 

f Mr. limes'* zd part of bh Critical Effay, chsp. l. #rt a, 
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to believe that no accounts of their extraordina- 
ry genius and paffion for literature, their unexam- 
pled proficiency in philofophical knowledge, their 
moft laudable munificence to the profeflbrs of e- 
loquence, poetry, and theology, could have tranf- 
pired, efpecially as the fea-ports of Ireland were 
better known than thqfe of Britain, and more 
frequented by foreigners. — By what ftrange fata- 
lity has it happened, that the inhabitants of a 
country, fo wonderfully well civilized, fo early im- 
proved by their intercourfe with Phoenicians, Car- 
^ thaginians, Periians, and Egyptians, and fo un- 
conquerably tenacious of thofe excellent inftitu- 
tioos which their anceftors tranfmitted to them, 
could have been reprefented by Strabo as favages 
more wild and unpoliflied than the Britops ? Or 
could they have been defcribed by Mela, as the 
moft uncultivated of all nations ? — The character 
which Solinus has drawn of them is equally un- 
favourable : he calls them a nation void of bu^ 
inanity y unbof pit able, and every way barbarous and 
atbeiftical. Thefe chaiaders were certainly too 
fevere : the vices and ignorance of the old Irifh 
muft have been cruelly exaggerated, and the wri- 
ters now mentioned muft not have been properly 
informed. But had the people of Ireland been that 
humane, generous, polite and literary people whom 
O Connor has defcribed them, it is impoffible to 
imagine that the world could have been fo unjuft 
to them, or that the writers now mentioned could 
have been fogrofsly miftaken. 

Besides, ir it be certain that Ireland was the 
grand Emporium of the North in the firft cen- 
tury ; — that the Kings and armies of that country 
fought in Caledonia, againft Agricola, before the 

Scots 
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Scots were fettled in North Britain ; that the Pida 
maintained a conftant intercourfe with the inha- 
bitants of Hibernia, from the commencement of 
their refpe&ive monarchies ; and that they fre- 
quently intermarried with their beft families :~ 
If all this be true, how was it poflihle that the 
<?ld Caledonians and Pi&s could have been totally 
unacquainted with letters, and could have re* 
mained in their uncultivated ftate till the third or 
fourth century ? 

If it is true, that Anglefey, on account of its 
vicinity to Ireland, then the country of literature 
and fcience, was th6 great Britifh univerfity for 
Druidical knowledge; if it is certain that there 
was the metropolitan's feat, and that the pbilofo^ 
phers of Gaul - came thither to finijh their educa* 
tion* ; how could South Britain have bedj^defti- 
tute of hiftoriesy books and letters, till it was 
conqtierfed and polished by the Romans ? 
- StK James Ware, one of the moft diligent^ 
and undoubtedly one of the moft learned antiqiia* 
ries that Ireland ever produced, has., in feveral 
pafTageg of hid works, given the fan&ion of hia 
authority to the fyfterii which we have been now 
defending. That learned gentleman^ though very 
willing to do all poflible honour to his country, 
confeflfes ingenuoufly, that all the knowledge now 
remaining cf what paffed in Ireland before the light 
*>f the go/pel began to dawn there, is extremely 
little t* And for that very good feafon he has 
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* O Connor fays* chat the reafort why learning flourished ib 
early in Anglefey, was on account of its vicinity to Ireland. 

f Perexigtiam fuperefle ndtitiarri rerurn in HibeYnia geitanim 
ante exortam tbi evangelii ayroram liquido conftat. Warius de 
Ant. I lib. in prsefatione. 

F fpoken 
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ft>oken of thofe matters with diffidence and cau- 
tion. He begins bis account of the Irifh Kings 
no higher than Leogaire, who was cotemporary with 
St. Patrick, and makes no fcrupk to acknowledge, 
that almoft all that is related concerning that King's 
predectfiors, is either mere fiction, or totally di£ 
guiled with fable. He defends Boiandus in his 
opinion that the famous Apoftle of the Irifh was 
fta person who introduced letters among them, 
and owns at the fame time, that after the ftri&eft 
enquiry, he was not able to difcover any one to- 
lerable writer of the hiftory or antiquities of hte 
own country more ancient than the PJIahn Cajbei> 
which was wrote in the tenth or eleventh age. 

This fyftem of the aboriginal literature of the 
Iriftt nation being fubverted and ruined, the pre- 
tended accounts of their ancient colonies muft to^ 
fjether with it fall to the ground In the differ ta- 
tion which immediately fellows this, I (ball en- 
deavour to inveftigate the genuine origin of the 
fkft inhabitants of Ireland. 
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That thejf went fttmi Caledonia.--- Why 
the Irifh and BritifK Scot* were ciEdled 
Gaels; 



T&E tihprgudiced part of hiankind wrU al- 
low, with Sir James Ware, that the dfr 
ftieftte hifrory of Ireland* ftfior to the tttiie of Sr. 
Patrick* which is the edriieft *ra that can be af- 
fixed ft* the introduction of letters, U trifctriev- 
ably loft. Tradition might for a tihic have pre* 
fervetf a confuted &adow of great events: THhS 
compositions of bafds ind fittss miy Have tran£ 
mkted through a few generation^, <bme oceafion* 
al achievements of their heroes ; but ndthirifc is 
taore aWurd than to depend on feiditfr for the re- 
gular tod continued hiftory of any nation. 

.TriE gk>w of poetry which animates fome 
of the cbmpofition* of the bafrds* the harmony or 
numbers, and thfe eMgaftSe of thought and ex- 
£reffion * hUMe* in (bine c$fe§, tfeken fbch hold o£ 
the human trond, that iwfij hate undoubtedly 
been handed down through fome generations! 
without the aid of letters. The poeirts of Offiafr 
lately given to the public, xn*j conrinfce the world 

Fa *f 
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of the truth of this obfervation, which, at firft 
light, may appear paradoxical. But a number of 
circumftances have concurred in the prefervation 
of thofe monuments of genius. When the mind 
is imprefled by the boldnefs of poetical figures 
and metaphors the memory feldom fails. Thofe 
figures cannot be introduced into a hiftorical nar- 
ration. The mind flags at the dull jingle of hi- 
story in rhime ; and therefore no argument can be 
drawn to ftrengthen the hiftorical traditions of 
fennachies and fileas from the prefervation of the 
poems of Oflian. — The period, moreover,' to 
which Oflian is fixed, is not fo much beyond the 
introdudtion of letters into the North, but their 
affiftance might have very early been received to 
perpetuate his compofitions. We have among 
us many ancient manuscripts of detached pieces 
of his works, and thefe may have been copied 
from manufcripts dill more ancient. 

But the tranfmiffion of merely hiftorical events, 
by the rhimes of a fucceffion of bards, cannot de- 
ferve the feine degree of faith. We know, in 
the Highlands of Scotland, how little our bards 
can be depended on in matters of fa6t, 
fince we had it in our power to examine them by 
the criterion of true hiftory. I therefore have 
* rejected their idle tales concerning the antiquity of 
our nation, preferring the frnall, but more certain 
light we have < from the writers of Greece and 
Rome, to all their incoherent and indigefted fables. 
But as the Irifh nation have not hitherto rejected 
- the legends of their boards and fileas, we are not 
to wonder at the ftrange \mafs of abfurdity which 
they poflefs for their early hiftory. 

A? 
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As it cannot be faid that the Irifh had the ufe 
of letters before the introdudtron of Chriftianity, 
fo it is impoffible to prove that they had any other 
infallible method of perpetuating the memory of 
events. The art of drawing hieroglyphics on 
pillars or rocks, notwithftanding their pretended 
intercourse with Egypt, it is certain they had not. 
Their wildeft antiquaries do not even pretend it ; 
and Keating abfolutely difclaims it in the name of 
iris whole nation. 

F R o m the accounts which that writer, and 
other* who have adopted the fame fyftem, have 
given of the firft inhabitants of Ireland, and its 
oldeft colonies, it may be fairly concluded that the 
origin of that nation muft be inveftigated any 
"where rather than in its own annals. 

Cambden, whofe conje&urcs ajre plaufible as 
fiis learning was immenfe, feems to have been 
perfuaded that the firft inhabitants of Ireland muft 
have gone from Britain. • But afraid or avcrfe to 
provoke a whole nation, at that time defperately 
in love with their traditionary genealogies, he 
ipeaks too faintly &nd with too much brevity on 
that fubjedt 

The arguments brought by that great anti- 
quary to fupport his hypothecs, are in fiibftance 
thefe * : " The vaft number of Britifh. words 
rfbund in the Iri(h tongue ; the fimilarity of old 
proper names in the two iflands ; that confor- 
mity of nature and cuftoros which point out the 
connexion of the two nations with each other ; 
the denomination of a Britifli ifle given by fAme 
ancient writers to Hibernia, and of Bri tains to its 
... - '.,... 

* 5ecCambd. Hibernia, cap! 1. 

F 3 inhabitants 
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inhabitant* ; *ad laft of all* the fhortnefc of (ho 
paffilge from Britain into Ireland/ • 
' Had Cambden told us m plain language, that 
by that part of Britain from which the fra a»4 
earliaft colonies went over to Ireland, he meant 
the Northern divifiqn of it, hi* ajgtfments with 
regard to the origin of the Irifti nation, wooW 
have been more if not perfectly convincing. The 
vicinity of the countries is a prpof which plead* 
much more ftrongly for the Caledonians and 
Maat0 of North Britain, than for the Silura o? 
%}fvkts or Brig anus of the Skputh. The frequent 
vifits of the Hibernian Scots in the Northern part 
of tb* i%nd, and their long alliance with, the 
Fi&s, farntfh ftrong enough prefqmptions that 
thefe two nations were united by the ties of con* 
fiflgUinlty, pr fpruog at firft from the fajne ftocfc. 
The t?ro promontories now called tfop Mull of 
OfclJbwy, *pd the Mull of Cantyre, fte more 
<Wt»gBW& to Ireland than any part of Bngtand or 
Wale* The languages q£ the €akdoi*&&a and 
Scots were the feme, and from the fame principles 
it may be proven that the Piftiih andf friih tongma 
were fo iikewife. All thefe confiderarions taken 
together wiB induce any one tip believe that the 
oldeft inhabitants of Ireland were colonies (ratr* 
idle Weftern parts of the modern Soothing: 

Tacitus underload, by converting with* 
Agricpfc, that the Hibernians cocemporery with 
that great mm differed not much m their geniw, 
planners* and euftoma, fmm the Britain*. 

Th» balk of thefrifh nation were a very dif- 
ferent ia^e of men from thofe on the Weftero 
coafl of South Britain. Their languages* though 
plainly related to one another, are far from being 

reci " 
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reciprocally intelligible in both the countries : and 
till the Kofmans conquered forne pans of Ireland, 
the people of that country had rather better op- 
portunities than the Wclfh to retain the language 
of their anceftors in its purity. Therefore as the 
Irifti differs fo fcffentially from the antient and mo- 
dern Welfh, and is fo nearly allied to the Galic 
or antient Scotch, it fcems deeifive that the irifti 
niufl: have derived their language, and confequently 
their original from North Britain, 

I shall endeavour in the (equel of thafe dit 
fertations to (hew that the' Scots of Britain are the 
genuine posterity of the Caledonian Bri tains. |f 
. that attempt (hall fucceed^it will be readily granted 
that the Scots of Ireland went originally from 
Scotland. For it may be proved tjaat a perfect 
fimiiarity of jgenius, language, arms, dre(s f man- 
.jiers and cuftoros^ has fubfifted between the two 
cations from the earlieft accounts of time* 

Th£rb is one argument more which may be 
lonfidered of fane force* though of the gramma- 
tical kind. 

The Welfh to this day call the Irifh and Scots 
. GuutkMXtTh* IriSh a»d Highlanders of this kiug- 
doin give themfelves this name reciprocally. We 
are told by a very able judge in fuch matters, that 
the Pi&s were called Guidbill by his countrymen of 
old On the other ha&d* die Englifh, WelA, 
and all who fpeafc Erighfh only, are diftfr^uitfied 
by the Highlanders aad genuine Irifh, with the 
jippeliaiioa of GouL 

* In the worjj Guidhtlt^ t&e letters db are quiefcent, (o* that 

U is pronounced a I mod in the fame rrfafiiVcf with Coil cr 

' C*et s t&6 nMe fcftuA th* J&H m tfq$lafefeft *f Scotland 

F 4 National 
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National prejudices and antipathies run 
much too high every where. From that fource 
national refledtions will flow very naturally : for- 
merly an unfavourable idea was annexed to the 
name of Highlander, and the people of that 
country, in return, gave the name Gaul to every 
foreigner or enemy of their nation, and fixed to it 
the ideas communicated by the words, granger, 
ignoble, cowardly, penurious, and unbofptt&bk. 
But the true original meaning of the name is, a 
man from Gaul. The ancient inhabitants of Scot- 
land thought themfelves of a different race from 
the people of South Britain, a people who came 
at a later period from Gaul, and were of courfe 
ftrangers to them. It became therefore at laft 
cuftomary with them to call every foreigner Gaul, 
and every perfon who had his education in a re- 
mote country, or who affefted to imitate the man* 
tiers and fa fh ions of other nations, Gauldi. < 

From the appellation of Guidhilor Gael given 
- indifcrimately to the Bids, Scots, and Irifti, by 
the antient inhabitants of South Britain, we may 
reafonably infer, that the latter were perfuade4 
that thefe three nations had the fame common ori- 
ginal, and fomewhat 'different from themfelves. 
The Welfh, who are reckoned the genuine remains 
of thefe ancient South Bri tains, call themfelves 
Kymre in their own language ; andhad they been 
of opinion that the old Hibernians derived their 
blood from their own predeceflbrs, it is probable 
that they would have confounded them with the 
Pidts and Scots by giving the fame national deno-» 
mination to all ? 

Tp ftrengthen the argument drawn from the 
apijfellation now before us ? it may be obferved, 

that 
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that the Saxons who came from Germany into 
England, gave the tiante Gaul, with a fmall dif- 
ference in the orthography* and lefs in the pro- 
nunciation, to thofe Britains of the South to whom 
they bore the greatfcft hatred: They called the 
Br i tains Weales iii thtii own language, and Gauli 
in the Monkiih Latin ofthe times. The reafon why 
they affixed this mark of diftin&ion to thefe Bri- 
tains ' was, that they were in their opinion defend- 
ed from the Gauls on the continent : a nation a- 
gainftwhom the t old Germans, like their modern 
pofterity, had' entertained "ftrbng national preju- 
dices *. 

As it Will be afked why the gehuine Scots call 
themfelves Gael or 'CaeF, their country Caeldocbt, 
and every thing that looks Kfce them and their 
country Gaelticlb, I ihall take the liberty to offer a 
conjecture which may tend to illuftrate the fubjedl 
under consideration. 

Men of letters will allow that the Germans, 
as well as the people of Gaul, were called Celtes 
by the Greeks t. It is likewife true, that the 
power of the letter G was in a vaft number of 
words much the fame with that of K among the 
Greeks, and C aniong the Latins t. Thefe two 

*■ The Jnitial W of the Teutonic is commonly equivalent to 
the Gu and fimple G of the Britilh, Irifh, French, and Italian 
languages. Thus the Weales of the Anglo- Saxons is by the 
French pronounced and written Galles, as it is by ,the Iri(h and 
.ancient Scots Gaullrve : it is unnecefTary to produce more inftan- 
• <ees. See Lhoyd's Com. Etymol. under the letter G. 

f Suidas in his Dictionary. ' 

% Thus the Romans wrote Carthaco and Carthago, pugna 
*nd pudna, vi^efimus _and vicefimus, and the Greeks inftead of 
f he Latin Caius wrote ITctw, &c 

pbjfervatiQM 
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dbfervations being admitted, one may venture to 
fay that Gaclti, an the language ot the ancient 
Scots and Irifh, is the ftme with the Celt* of the 
Latins. 

I f we examine the changes made by the Greeks 
and Romans in the perfonal and local nairfes of 
the Celtic language, the etymon now proposed can 
hardly be thougnt orerftrained: at the worft it 
cagnot be (o abfurd as that which deduces the 
name Gael from die Galixci of Spain v with whom 
the Scots have perhaps left connexion than with 
the Galatians ot Afia and the Gafot* o£ Europe. 

The etymon of Gael or Cael being thu* effo* 
UUhed, we have plainly the derivation Of the Cf* 
Itdoma of the Romans. I have above obferved 
that the Highlands of Scotland is known, to this 
day, by no other name among the r&tives* than 
by CaSl-docbdt a word compounded of Cael, I e, 
"Celts, and Do-icb Country. This observation was 
firft fuggc fted by the tranflator of Oflian's poems ; 
pd k is fo obvioufly the original ofCaledonim* that 
it is matter of fome furptize it never was obferved 
befare. The inhabitants of the Highlands of Scot* 
)and call themfelves emphatically Na Catt % L c, 
tbt Cells. To the Irifh they give the name of Cacf 
Etrinacby i. c. the Irijb Celts. Whether an argu- 
ment could be drawn from this circumftance> that 
pf old it was not the popular belief, that the Scot* 
came originally from Ireland* 1 leave to others ta 
determine, 

Ir any one fhouKI incfine to tfcink that the ars 
cient Irifh and Scots had their denomination of 
Gael from their imaginary founder Gathelua* the 
fen or hoiband of Soota, he may, white he pleafea, 
enjoy an opinion once popular ami ft^tt harmleft^ 

; -"• But 
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Pot it isftarcely kf* credible thatGafchekis ever had 
pay real egiftettce, than that he was miraculoufly 
pored by Mofes near die Red Sea. Tim young 
Prince had it feems the misfortune to be bit in the 
neck by a ferpent, and the whole mafs of bU 
blood was kmnedtaftely corrupted : but at the re* 
qaeft of his father, Mofes tnterpofed very feafon- 
ably, and upon laying his wonder-working rod oa 
the wowd raftered the youth to a perfeti ftate 
pf health, mean time there remained a green (pot 
fro that part of his body whefre the ierpent had 
fixed her teeth. From this green fpot he was ever 
after called Gaidbil Glafs, that is the green, or ra- 
ther the grey : and Keating has inferted in his 
btftory a dozen of verfes extracted from the faith* 
ftil records of Tar^ to prove that this iHuftriou* 
Prince derived his right to the epithet Glafs from 
the impreffioo made 00 his body by the teeth of 
this xAonftrons fnafee. 

Up ow thewhote, it appears evident, that Ire- 
land wssfirft peopled from Caledonia. The abet- 
tors of the tegh antiquities of Ireland have t& 
feme roeaiute owned the exifience of a British 
colony ; but they were too much wedded to the 
indigefted fidtions of a Spanifh extraction,, to be 
convince4 that all their anceftors went from this 
ffland, It would be no difficult matter to investi- 
gate the origin of the legendary fictions of the 
kith nation, pd to (hew that they hfd not their 
fife in a very remote age. But a difcuffion of this 
fort is too unimportant in an age in which all but 
Vigots to an abfurd antiquity, ought, in the judg- 
ment of fober reafon, to rejeft the Milefian fables; 
which bear about them the marks of their being 
invented feme time after Chrifbanity was intro- 
duced into Ireland. 

In 
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In the courfe of my reading on the fubjeft of 
thefe diflertations, I had an opportunity of exa- 
mining all the Irilh hifjtories that have any preten- 
tions to antiquity : I would have myfeff under- 
ftood of thofe that have been given to the public : 
for though Ireland, as its annalifts affirm, is croud- 
ed with ancient records, yet as they have beenin- 
vifible to all but themfelves, we may conclude, if 
they really exift, they throw very little advanta- 
geous light on the hiftory of that country. The 
remarks I made I intend on fome future occafion 
to throw together ; though, as I above obferved, 
the fubjett is unimportant, oh account of the fmalt 
degree of faith now given to the ancient domeftic 
accounts of the Irifli nation. But as in every age 
and country there are fome enthufiafts that fondly 
believe the mod extravagant fi&ions concerning 
the antiquity of their refpe&ive nations, fo there 
are people that are ready to fupport that abfurd 
enthufiafm. . I may therefore, by fome drawcanfir 
of this fort, be called forth to fupport, with fur-r 
ther arguments, the opinion I have advanced con- 
cerning the antiquities of Ireland ; and it was from 
forefeeing that a circumftance of this kind might 
happen, that I made notes upon the fubjedt *. 

* Thefe notes are now in the poffeflion of Mr. Macpberfbn, 
of Strathmafhy, in the county of Invernefs ; a very ingenious 
and learned gentleman, who has made the antiquities of Ireland 
fci* particular ftudy. 
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DISSERTATION IX 



Why tile genuine Pofterity of the ancient 
Caledonians were called Pifts and Scots. 



FATHER Innes, fo often mentioned, aiid 
Tome other antiquaries of note, fay, that 
'* tibe occafion and rife of the name of Scots af- 
* c ford a very probable conjefture that the own- 
■** ers of it came, at firft, either from Scandia or 
" Spain *". Thefe are Innes's own words. Ac- 
cording to him, the Scythae and Scoti are names 
of a fimilar import and pronounciation • there- 
fore it is natural to believe that the latter is de- 
•rived from the former, and that the original Scots 
of North Britain were a Scythian colony. 

Should we reafon from principles lb vague, 
we might infift on the clofe connection between 
the name Scotus on the one hand, and Scotufa of 
Theffaly on the other. And would any one, pof- 
fefled of common fenfe, infer from this refem- 
blance or even identity of founds, that the pre- 
tended conquerors . of Ireland came from TheA 
faly, and were perhaps the fame with the myrmi- 
dons of Achilles ? 



* Critical Eflay, p. 536. 
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Innes end other writers add further, that tht 
argument is founded, not To much on the analb- 
gy of the names, as upon that conformity of man- 
ners and cuftoms by which the Scots and Scy- 
thians were diftinguimed from all other, nation*. — 
It is difficult to (hew wherein the conformity con- 
fitted : if it lay in their barbarity and peculiar 
wildnefs of manners, the Scotuf* of Thrace might 
have fuited the companion as well as the moft tin* 
pofifhed parts of Scythia. 

Should a man of learning and abilities, ever* 
through humour, aflert that the Scots came from 
Thrace, or the places adjacent, to the river Stry* 
moo, he might fupport his abford hypothefo with 
many plaufible observations The ThraciansJiiave 
been very often called Scythians*— Scotuia is near- 
ly related to Scotut— the Gekni are not unlike thef 
Gael in foimd ; the Geloni painted themfelves— 
The Geloni and the Biialta?, near Scotuf% drank 
die blood of borfes and milk curdled together i 
the Scots of Ireland have frequently eat of the 
fame competition, if common lame has not be-* 
lied them. A writer of great reputation fc£w* 
that the Geloni and Bi&ltae, and confeque&tly the 
inhabitants of Scotufo, gave into this practice •. 

Not to infift on the conje&ures of tbofe who 
give a Scythian origin to the name of Scots* it is 
evident that at belt it is no more than an idle 
fancy to bring the Soots from eirher Scandinavia or 
Spain, till the learned are able to difcover the 

* Rfaka? quo more (blent scefque Gttontw, 
Cum fugit in Rhodopen, atque in defetta GettftimV 
£t lac concretum cum fangoine potat equino. 

Vi*c< Geor. m. 

Scots 
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Scots among the old inhabitants of thofe diftant 
countries. The geographers and hiftoriaiis of an- 
ient rimes condemn thofe wo fyftems, by their 
total filence on that head ; and a hypothefis of thla 
kind can never fend on To feeble a foundation as 
the distortion of the word Scytb* •. 

After all, it maft be confefled, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to give any fafofedkory etymolo* 
gy of the name of Scots, ft has puzzled the rooft 
eminent antiquaries that Britain has produced ; 
and therefore I think it no dishonour to me to fail 
in a point where men of much greater abilities 
have not fiicceeded. 

Varko and Dionyfms Haliearnaflenfjs difagree 
in their opinions concerning the etymon of Italia : 
nor are the derivations given of Gallia, Hiipania* 
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* It wto on the Jam faJ& principle? that tb« Irifh (hewed their 
oonneflkm with Spain ; hut the affinity between the names 
Hiberaia and Iberia is no more than the ftadow tf a proof for 
fupporting their ideal genealogy. The Greek and Latin natocs 
of the ttand are to be derived from stsweitarn fuuation, from 
the wintry tejoptraattnt of its air and climate.— -It may l« like** 
wifc obfffv^d, that the 6rft fyllable of the Latin word Hiber- 
pia is always long in the Latin profbdv, and the firtt fyliabte of 
Iberia ftort. Prom tbracircumwwice it may, with feme fiiow of 
probability* be infen*d, thai the peer* were (hanger* to th* 
reJaried between the Spaniard* and th* Irttb* To fnppofe that 
the Greek name of Wand, tfwt felerpe orloueroa, comes from 
the Greek wordl which fignlfies Holy, is furely no more than a 
grouocHefs fancy, though embraced by a learned gentleman* Had 
ii tome f*6t& »at tpiwt, it nmft navts been written with a* 
afpiration, like Hfca, oae of the ./^ and H*er.a, one of 
the QEolian iflanda. One of the rivets in Spaia is called Ierna 
bv Mela. Ireland, like that river, was Called lerna, from the. 
Celtic word Aw, that is Weft \ and the r*m$ of &rm 9 by which 
it has beat always known by the fctfli and HieWatsdeo of Sco> 
ba*t> i» m$nife% a WBgowtf of J«r, 0yt, and /*> 4?**4 

or 
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or Graecia, more certain. What ftialj we mate 
of Europa, Afia and Africa ?, Cambden, with ail 
his erudition and indefatigable induftry, was great^ 
ly embarrafled by the names Cqrit^ni* Si lures, and 
many more nations, who made a very confiderable 
figure in the country, -which he illuftrated with 
vaft pains and 1 equal fuccefs. Seal iger and Vof- 
fius, Grot i us, Bochart, and Menage, have been 
very often urifucoefsful in their endeavours to folve 
difficulties of* this kind. 

There is no reafon why the Scots fhould be 
afhamed to acknowledge that the origin of their 
name is involved in darknefs ; while that of Rome, 
the Q^een of nations, remains utterly inexplicable. 
Plutarch found and left it fa , Splihus gives no 
lefs than four different etymons, all equally un- 
fetisfadtory. Why the capitals of Britain, France 
and Portugal, have been of old called Londinum, 
Lutetia and Olyfippo, are queftions which have 
not hitherto been fufficiently cleared up, and pro- 
bably never (hall. 

All we know with certainty concerning the 
appellation of Scot amounts to this, that it muft 
have been at fir ft a term of reproach, and con- 
fcquently framed by enemies, rather than aflumed 
by the nation afterwards, diftinguifhed by that 
name. The Highlanders, the genuine pofterity of 
the. ancient Scots, are abfolute ftrangers to the 
name, and have teen fo from the beginning of 
time. AH thofe who (peak the Galic language call 
themfelves AIBanicb, and their- country Alba. 

Contumelious appellations have been given 
in all ages not only to individuals, but to whole 
bodies of people, through fpite, or a iatirical. 
pleafantiy natural to the human race! The Pa- 

ones. 
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dnes of Macedonia were a quarrelforiie race of 
men, and titertfore were 'called Pceones. The 
Proteftams of France and the Low Countries were 
nick-named Hugenote and &t(eux> becaufe their 
adv'erfttties ftiudled to piake 'tHem ridiculous and 
contemptible. It is needlefe to multiply inftances. 
The fame iJhiatiired humour has been hitherto 
general, and will always continue fo. 

Thb Pi&s, who poflefled originally the nor- 
thern and eafterh, and in a later ^period, alfo the 
more fbuthern^ivifions of North Britain, were at 
firft "more powerful iftkn the Caledonians of th« 
Weft. It is therefdre eafy to fuppofe that the 
Pitfts, from a pfrincipie of malevolence and pride, 
were ready 'enough to traduce and ridicule their 
weaker nei^hboiirb of Argyte. Thefe twp nati- 
ons ipoke the (ime language. lathe Galic tcwgtfe 
Scode fignifies a coitoer^ or fmall divifion of a 
country. A corner of North Britain is the very 
itarne whifch Gyrafdus C&mbrenfis gave the little 
kingddm whJch the fix fons of Murediis King of 
Ulfter wfere faid to have erected in Scotland *. 

S'GO ST, in Galic, fe much the famfe with Kith 
or cmtetnpibte in Englifh \ atid Scottan> literalfy 
fpfcaking, fignifies a Imall flock ; metaphorically 
it ftarids for a fmall body of men. For fome one 
of die reafons couched under thefe difparaging 
epitHetb, their malicioiis or fneering neighbours 
niay hdve given the opprobrious appellation of Scot 
to the anqeftors of the Scots nation. 

The Allemans of Germany were at firft an 
ignoble multitude, or a motley compofitltin of 

* The kingdom of Argy!e, according to his informatioh. 

G many 
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many different tribes and nations. For that very 
reafon, the reproachful name of Allemans * was 
framed by thofe who hated and defpifed them. 
But the deformity of that defignation was after? 
wards covered with laurels, like the blemilh which 
gave Casfar fo much pain ; and the whole Ger- 
manic body is now proud of a title, thought at firft 
difhonourable. In the fame way it may be natu- 
rally fuppofed, that the people of Albany were, 
after a courfe of ages, reconciled to the once dis- 
paraging name of Scots, upon finding that all 
other nations agreed in diftinguifhing them by it. 
I t is generally believed that the Pidts derived 
their appellation from their chara&eriftical cuftom 
of painting their bodies. This opinion feems to 
be Supported by an expreflion of Claudian t ; who 
fliews, in another place, that the Pidts conti- 
nued the old pra&ice of drawing the figures 
of animals on their limbs, after it had been abolifhr 
ed in South. Britain t But when the fafhion of 
painting in the fame way was univerfal in Britain, 
it may be aiked, Why were not all the inhabitants 
called PUls by the Romans ? Why were the Cale- 
donians of the Eaft diftinguifhed by a name to 
which thofe of the Weft had the fame right ; 
for it is certain they ufed the Glqftum of Pliny^ 
and the Vitrum of Mela, in common ? Pifli is no 
more than an epithet : and as Virgil would have 
been guilty of an impropriety, had he called ei- 



* Allemans, q. All mans, a compofition of nations. 
f Ille leves Mauros, nee falfo nomine Pidoa, 
Edomit. 

X — ■ — Ferroque notatas 

fcriegit examines Pitto moriente figuras. Claudian. 
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ther the Geloni or Agathyrfi, Pifti, without fpe- 
cifying the particular nation to which he applied 
that epithet, fo the Romans in Britain would 
have been guilty of the fame foJecifm, had they 
called the Eaftern inhabitants of Caledonia Piflr\ 
without annexing a noun fubflantive to the ad- 
jeftive. 

Upon weighing thefe difficulties, I am apt to 
believe that the name, out of which the Romans 
framed the defignation of Piflt\ was originally a 
Britifti one, artd of a very different fignification 
from the Latin word, which is equivalent to Paint- 
ed in Englifh. The name was very probably 
framed by the Scots to the Weft, or the M*at<t 
to the South : and as it may have been impofed 
after the expedition of Severus, it is no matter of 
wonder that it was unknown to all the Roman 
writers till the very end of the third century. 

After the reign of Caracalla, the defign of 
conquering North Britain feems to have been to- 
tally laid afide by the Romans. The frequent 
competitions of rival Emperors, the public diffrac- 
tions unavoidably attending flich contefts, and a 
long fucceffion of Princes, foolifh, wicked and in- 
active, muft have diverted tbeir attention to other 
objects. The barbarians of Caledonia had fen($ 
enough to avail themfelves of the advantages which 
an adminiftration, fo feeble and uncertain, muft 
have afforded them. They made frequent incur- 
fions into the Roman provinces, and met with 
little oppofition. Not long after, Conftantius 
Chlorus came from the Continent into Britain, 
with an intention to make war upon them ; but 
he died at York, before this defign could be 
executed. It was probably nftich about that time 

G z that 
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that the Romans difcqyer^d that the me>ft con* 
Jfiderabje nation argong the unconquered jBritons 
yvas called Pifticb) a word gorrefponding in ,fqvwd 
Vithjhe pifli in Latin : accordingly ye iisd that 
)pijnpepius, the panegyrift, is tbefirjft Roman #u^ 
j;hpr vijho niejntione^ that people under ..this new 
napie. 

In philological investigations of this kind, it is 
jnuch eafier to difapprove of the conjeftmes of 
pthers, {ha^i to offer a more rational one .to the 
public. Byt as new opinions, whigh turn only 
on verb^f critiqfm, are very innocent, .though per-* 
Jiags tjjey may be ill founded, I (hall . vemure tQ 
give a hew t ejrymon of the name of PiQi. ' 

The Highlanders, who fpeafc the ancient Jan-* 
gu^tge of ; Caledonia, expi;efs ,the nfme of that 
pnep famous nation, who .were at laft fubdued 
fay the Scots, by the wprd PiBicb. They could 
iipt liave borrowed jthis epithet ftqm the Romans ^ 
for the illiterate part of the Highlanders haye nQ 
idea tj^at t\\e Itonijins vprp in this Ifland, or ever 
exifted ; yet the pame now under confideratipn is 
yery fainiliar Jo their ears. One of the ideas af-* 
fixed to the word Pittdicb, or fitticb, is jhajt odi-r 
pus one which the EngJjfh e^prefs by the word 
Plupderer, qv father Thief. Therefore it is not 
improbable tjiat their neighbour? may have given 
that title to a people fond pf depredation : and 
J)ion gives us to understand, that the barbarians 
of North Brit^ip took a peculiar pleafyre in roh-? 
juries ; noj was tins character, in thefe days of 
violence apej ignorance, attended with much in- 
famy : if the robber had the addreft to form, and 
fhe fpjrjt fo execute his uqjuft fchexpes, he was 
father proud tfon aftiarped Qf frs conduft : all 
' " * the 
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the htfnefty required at his hands, was not to en* 
croach on the property of a 1 friend or ally • 

AMONb the Prinetes and chieftains whom Vir* 
gil has brought to the affiftanee of Turhus, wi 
find fome who bear a jterfedt refetiiblarice td th6 
plundering' heroes of Pictavia. Thei pidture which 
the poert has drawn of 4 Ufens and his people may* 
Without' any impropriety^ be applied ' to the ah* 
cient Caledonian tribe now under confederation^ 

Et te tnontoiae? tntfere in praslia'Nerfe* 
Uferis; in%netn fama : et felicibus armis: 
Horrida praecipue cui gens, afluetaque multd 
Vendtu nemorum, duris ifcquictila glebis 
Armati terra*ft exerceht, fem^erque recentts 
Cohve&are juvat pr£das, ctviljere rapto. 

Virg. JEn. J, 

The " SriganteS of South Britarn, the Brigtateii 
of Ireland, the ' Brigantfi' near * the Alps', and the 
inhabitants of Brigantiuftr in Spain, derived thehf 
names from Brigand t, -a -Celtic word, which fig* 
nifies & robber. The French have retairied the 
orrgihaPword in their language; arid the' Enghfll 
have the word Brigarftfne,*' which properly figni-* 
ftes avefftl tifed'hypyrates* 

StfxTirs PompeiOs bbferves, that thieves were, 
in thfe x language of Gaul, called Citnbri^ and ad* 
cording to Plutarch* robbers went under the feme 
name in Germany The " Cimbri had a ftrong 
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* Thoft 1 who may imagine that robbery was efteemed raorfc 
hOnotir&bh* among the ancient Pith than among the other rudg 
nations dP mankind, may conibk Thucydides, p. 3. b. u 

t See Bullet. Di& Celt. Fol. id, p. at 1. 
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propenfity tQ jobberies of a private nature, as well 
as to that fpecies of depredation which goes under 
the name of war and public conqueft. But if the 
Cimbri of Germany, and the Brigantes of South 
Britain, have borrowed their refpe&ive names from 
their defire of booty, or their fuccefs in plundering, 
it is far from being incredible that a Caledonian peo- 
ple might have been called Pifldicb by their neigh- 
bours, for their uncommon dexterity in the fame 
way. 

Every one knows, that the Borderers of Eng- 
land and Scotland diftinguiflied themfelves for 
many ages, by pillaging, plundering, and laying 
whole countries wafte. In time of war thefe ra- 
vages may have been in fome meafure excufable.— • 
But even after truces and pacifications had been 
folemnly ratified, the fame barbarous practices 
were *too fafliionable on both fides to be defifted 
from; efpecially as they were attended with ho- 
nour and encomium, rather than punifhment or 
difgrace. It is hardly neceflary to add, that this 
pra&ice, though manifeftly incompatible with the 
laws of all civilized nations, was tolerated, and 
perhaps encouraged, till the acceflion of James 
to the throne of England ♦. 

The explications I have ventured to give of 
the names of Pi&s and Scots may be defective ; 
but they can hardly be more fo than thofe etymo- 



* I am tempted to think that the ancient Selgovae of Scotland, 
who Jay North of the Engl ifh Brigantes, were fo called from 
the word Sealg* which, if literally taken* fignifies Hunting, and 
metaphorically Theft. The Gadini, who were at no great di- 
ftance from the Selgovx, ft em to be nothing elfe than Gadi- 
thin in Galic, that is to fay, robbers or thieves. 

logics 
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logies which have been infifted on by men who 
may be juffcly called the oracles of erudition in 
matters of this kind, It may be likewife faid 
that I have dwelt much longer on this fubjett than 
its importance deferves. In the mean time, I leave 
it to the judgment of common fenfe to determine, 
whether it is not more probable that the Pidks de- 
rive their name from a Britifh word, than from a 
Latin epithet * k 

* Strabo, though a very judicious critic, hifterian, and geo* 
grapher, imagined, very jnconfiderately, that the Germans re- 
ceived their name from their being as like their neighbours of 
Gaul as if they had been their Brothers-German. Bede, though 
a Saxon himfelf, and the moft eminent fcholar of his time, en- 
tertained a fancy that the name Anglus fhould be traced up to 
the Latin word Angulus, or a Corner, This conceit was little 
better than the puns of Pope Gregory at Rome, upon the words 
Aogli and Angeli, Deiri and De ira, Aella and Alleluja +. And 
can it be matter of wonder that Claudian fhould have found 
the etymon of the Pi&ifh name in the Latin tongue, efpeciaJly 
as thefe Caledonians were painted, and as the analogy between 
the Rritifli word Pidicb and the Roman PiCii was fo very clofe ? 

f Bed. Hift. EcclcC lib. a. cap. i. 
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MiSSERTATION X. 



The Highlanders Strangers to the National' 
Name of Scots. — Call themfelves Alba- 
nichy or ancient Britons— — Gael, or 
Celtae> — Obfervatbjis on.the Iriih, Galic 
and W 4 elch Languages. 



FR,0 M what has been faid in the preceding 
differtation, it appears, that the names of 
Pifts and Scots were impofed on the two nations 
into which the Caledonians were divided, fome 
time before the Romans deferted Britain, by the 
malevolence.of their neighbours to the South, or 
rofe from the animofities which fubfifted between 
themfelves. The indigenal name of the Caledo- 
nians is the only one hitherto known among their 
genuine defcendants, the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. — They call themfelves Albanicb to this day. 
All the illiterate Highlanders are as perfect Gran- 
gers to the national name of Scot, as they are to 
that of Parthian or Arabian. If a common High- 
lander^ is a(kid, of what couptpy he is, he imme- 
diately anfwers, that he is an Albanicb> or Gael. 

% It 
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It is unneceflary to produce authorities to. 
ihew that the ifland, which now goes under the. 
naipe of Britain, wa.s in early ages called Albion* 
To (earch for a Hebrew or Phoenician etymon of* 
Aibion has been the folly of fame learned writers., 
In vain have fame attempted to derive it from the, 
white cliffs* near Dover, or. from a Greek word* 
which fignificSi ascertain fpecies of grain,, or from 
a gigantic fon of Neptune. 

In the Celtic language, of which fo manydif- 
ferentdiak^s were diffufed over all the Europe^ 
nations of the Weft and North, and, let me add,; 
the Scythians of Afia, the vocafrl e, Alp y or . Alba* 
fignifies. High. Of the Alpes Grajae* Aipps Paeni T 
iwe, or Penninae, and the AJpes $aftarnicse, every, 
map. of . letters has read.; 

In. the, ancient language of Scotland, Alpes, 
fignifies, invariably, an eminence. The. Alba ni 
near the Cafpian fea,, the Alb^ni of Macedon* tho 
Albani of Italy, and .the Albamh of Britain, had 
all the fame right to a name founded on the.famq 
charaderiftical reafon, the heighth or roughnefs of 
their refpe&ive countries. The fame thing may. 
beiaid of the Gaulifli Albici near, M^fllUa. 

The Celtic was undoubtedly the . language. of 
theuBdgic Gaul For this we have : the authority 
of i Stratyi. • That from. thfe B^giq, di vifipn pfGatf^ 
the 6^ cplony. rauft. have, tranjfaiigra^d into 
South Britain,, muft be readijy allowed. The vi- 
cinity of the two countries, and. the ftiorcnefsvof 
the pai&ge r /isan.arguroenf ,in ( jthis cafe equal xo a 
dg^nllration. It was natural enough for men, 
who had been once fettled in the low plains of 
Belgium, to give the name of Alba y or Albin, to 
Britain, on comparing, the face or appearance of it 

to 
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to that of therr former country. Men who had 
come from the Netherlands would moft probably 
have called this new world Albin in an oblique 
cafe, and Alba in the nominative. And it is to 
be obferved, that almoft all the local names of 
the Celtic tongue are energetical, and defcriptive 
of the peculiar properties or appearance of places. 

The Greeks became in feme degree acquainted 
with Britain, and its original name, long before 
the Romans had any opportunity of knowing either, 
Agreeably to the genius of their language, the* 
former naturally gave a new termination to Albin ; 
and their Albion muft have, in procefs of time, 
pafled to the Romans. But the true Celtic name 
of the ifland having travelled gradually into the 
remoter parts of it, was there retained, by a race 
of plain, uncivilized men, who having no inter- 
courfe with the Greeks, and very little with the 
Romans, adhered invariably to their mother 
tongue, and particularly to the local names which 
had been tranfmitted to them by their anceftors. 

That all the territories once poffeffed by the 
old Caledonians were formerly called Alba in Galic, 
and Albania in the Latin of latter ages, is certain, 
beyond contradiction. In the little ancient Chro- 
nicles of Scotland, publifhed by Innes at the end 
of his Critical Eflay, they go frequently under 
that name *; and Kenneth, the fon of Alpin, who 
was the firft Monarch of Caledonia, is called the 
firft King of Albany, in fome old Latin rhimes 
often quoted t . But had the Scots of Britain come 

* Inncs's Crit Eflay, in his Appendix, Num. I, &fr. 
f Primus in Albania fertur regnaile Kenethus, 
Films Alpini, proelia multa gerens. 

originally 
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originally from Ireland, their Latin name would 
have been very probably Hiberni, and their Galic 
one undoubtedly remain Erinicb. 

Afte r the Germans had conquered the fouth- 
ern divifion of Britain, to thole who remained of 
the old inhabitants they gave the name of Weales 
and Gauls, in their own tongue, and of Britonnes, 
in the Latin of the times ; while they themfelves 
thought it more honourable to retain their here- 
ditary appellations of Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. 

Among the moil illuftrious nations of antiquity, 
few have been equal, and fcarce any fuperior, to 
the Gauls, in military glory. Sail u ft makes no 
difficulty of acknowledging, that in this refpedt 
they were before the Romans *. Be that as it 
will, it is certain they had great merit in that 
way. Yet the Franks had too high a regard for 
their own genuine fame, and too profound a vene- 
ration for their anceftors, to afliime the name of 
the Gauls, after they had poflefled themfelves of 
their country. 

T o ftrengthen the obfervation . I am to make, 
it is almoft needlefs to mention the Ionians of Afia, 
the Phocaeans of Gaul, the Boii of Germany, the 
Longobardi of Italy, the Belgae and Atrebates of 
South Britain. All thefe, and other innumerable 
colonies, who left their native countries, and plan- 
ted themfelves in foreign regions, made a point of 
retaining the proper names of thofe nations from 
which they were originally fprung. 

Had the Scots of Britain been a colony from 
Ireland, in fpite of all the hard things faid by 
Strabo, Mela, Solinus and others, to the prejudice 

* Salluft; in CatiJina, cap. liii, 

of 
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of the- old Hibernians?;; nay* if' tHe univerfal con- 
fent of .mankind,- infttad of threes or fot*r adcientf 
writers, had agreed in calling', the* Irifh favages* 
can ni bate v athetfts, » and ftraitgcrs : to every virtue 
under heaven, .the Scots;, nowithftaadmgV would* 
have admired their-' anceftors feperftifciouflyV' and 
retained their r name; rather than degrade them* 
fe\vesnntD.dtbanub< But no Britifh Scot has ever 
yet called hi unfetfi an> Hibernian- iipa^ learned* lan- 
guage, nor; Erimb* in* his own mxrthet* tongtie;* 
Every Scot i wha irnderftands < the Gahc call's hfm- 
felf, asJobfemd before?* eithevGatt; that is, ontf 
of theCeltae; . ovAlbaniefr> in other words, a 1 ge^ 
noine: Briton. 

Wot alt the fenfrbl© and quairat < obfavarions 
of civilized times-will 'eradicate from the' mradi of 
the bulk? of: a people^the high opinion the^ enters 
tain of thernifeivesy.fdr thdr cbnnexion with* re- 
nowned i national anceftors • and^in <eVery country 
national anceftbrshave a great deah of traditibnal 
fame. It is true, the merit of remote* progenia 
tors is fomstirties very fmall, freqiieatly y ubious, 
and always* exaggerated by the 1 partial fictions of 
their pofterityi 

T h b - founders of KAme • wete* very fldgitiouA 
race : the vagabonds that aflbciated with' them" ad 
ignobte and abandoned rabble; • Thievts, ruffians; 
defperadoesf bankrupt cow^kdepen^ ftiepterds^ 
flavesf ravilhers of women* murderer's of 'men; 
oppreflbrs and ufurpers, -were the» anceftors of men* 
lords of *he> worfd * ' Yet the^Romans were eitra- 
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* Majortim primus quifquis fait llle'luorum,* 
A ut pafto* ^uHr-fl ut illwd quad diccre no l o. — 

Juven. Satyn viii. adfinem. 
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vagantly vain^and proud of their- origin. All other 
nations wew ki feme degree influenced by the fame 
puerile oweakntffs, 

B*u t irivthe annals of -mankwd it-is perhaps • 
impoffible toftnd a nation »more vain in «fhisTe- 
fped than the old Irifh To fay nothing of ; the 
antediluvian inhabitants ef Ireland, and not to 
mention *he jPartholanjans, ^Jeroedians and afters, 
*he ideaJ connexion they -had -with Scytfhian kings, 
Egyptian ptineefles, and Iberian facroes, iiifpired 
them with a *ety4ugh idea ef thekown dignity, 
and perhaps with a proportionable contempt for 
almoft eve*y other people. Had t?be Scots of 
Britain -been -fhe red pofter ity of a people fo ex- 
travagantly fond of their ideal national aneeftors, 
is it reafonable to fcetieve that 4hey would have 
rejs&ed the name of Hibernians or Erimcb with 
{corn, and preferred that of Afcanirib, a flame 
which the Kits and old 'Caledonians muft teve 
carried ki common w$th them ? 

From the appellation Kymri, Ciwnri or Cu- 
flaeri, invariably retained fey the WeMi, k has 
been concluded, and with reafon, that, inftead of 
being defcended from the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, or other interlopers into Britain, they 
are the genuine offepriog of the ancient Gome- 
rians orCimbri. What therefore fliouM hinder 
antiquaries from concluding likewife, the argu- 
ment being exactly the fame, that the Scots of 
Br-itain, who without interruption retained through 
all ages the name of Albankh y are fprong from 
the ancient inhabitants of Albany, and confe- 
quently ^ere genuine Caledonians f The Welfh 
Jiaye prefefyed their original Celtic nam^ The 

Highlanders 
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Highlanders of North Britain retained the firft 
appellation given to the inhabitants of the whole 
ifland: It will be aflced perhaps, why the Welfli 
have not retained the appellation of Albanicb. I 
lhail offer a few remarks to clear up that diffi- 
culty. 

I t is certain that the languages fpoken by the 
people of North Wales, by the Highlanders of 
Scotland, and by thofe commonly called the wild 
Irifh, are the mod genuine remains of the ancient 
Celtic tongue now extant. The Cornifli, Armo- 
rican, and Bifcayan dialedts, mud yield the pre- 
ference to the former three, however certain it is 
that in thefe diale&s fome true Celtic words have 
been preferved hitherto, which the Welfti, High- 
landers, and Irifh, have totally loft. 

B y the fuffrage of reafon, and from the expe- 
rience of nations and ages, we find that the lan- 
guage of a people out of the way of foreign in- 
vafions, and unacquainted with the arts of com- 
merce and civil life, has the beft chance of con- 
tinuing the fame, or at leaft of undergoing the 
feweft alterations. Remote ifles, fecured by tem^ 
peftuous feas, and mountainous tradls or land, 
environed with rocks, woods, and morafles, de- 
fended by a warlike race of men, and fterilc 
enough to difcourage the avarice or ambition of 
grangers, are the beft means to fix and perpetuate 
a language. 

It is true, no fituation of country can fecure 
a language altogether from the injuries of time, 
from the arbitrary power of faftiion, and from the 
common fate of every fublunary thing. Some 
words muft be imported by ftrangers, fome created 
Jby whim. Some will rife out of new difcoverietf, 

and 
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and others muft be framed to exprefs new ideas 
conveyed by new objedts. Language, in fhort, 
even independent of the mixture of nations, muft 
be in a (late of fluctuation. But after all that can 
be faid to prove the natural and accidental infta- 
bility of language, rocks, feas and defarts, igno» 
ranee, fterility, and want of commerce, are its 
beft prefervatives, next to valuable books, and 
permanent records, 

Whether Wales, Ireland, or the mountainous 
parts of North Britain, have retained the Celtic 
the neareft to its original fimplicity, purity, or 
ftrength, is a queftion which, like all other mat- 
ters of verbal criticifm, is more amufing than ufe- 
ful, and differently refolved by the learned in that 
way. Of thefe fome have declared for the coun* 
try firft named, othfers have determined the con- 
troverfy in favour of the fecond, while the third, 
unfortunate in many refpe&s, and particularly in 
its fcarcjty of domeftic writers, has been entirely 
Jeft out of the queftion. 

Every one knows that the Romans, Saxons, 
Panes, and Normans, had long and bloody con-» 
tefts with the ancient Kymri. In fpite of all the 
brave ftruggles they made for liberty, and the honour 
of their country, it is certain they were enflaved 
by the firft of the nations juft mentioned,. an4 
brought under total fubjedtion by the laft. The 
intercourfe they had with the other two was too 
jnconfiderable not to affeA their language in fome 
degree. 

The Norwegians and Danes made ftrong and 
fuccefsful efforts in Ireland. By them were the 
principal towns or cities there built. Turgefiuf 
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and his army made considerable acquifiti&ns ther&, 
,and was cruelly oppreftive. The Edftcrlings and 
JNoJraans could never be totally exterminated out 
of that country. One of the braveft of the itio- 
-ffarchs of Ireland, Brian Boroitobe, loft his life ih 
-the famous battle of Cluantarf, fightihg agaii:ft 
*hefe foreigners. The Hibernian antiquaries are 
agreed in complaining bitterly that the barbarians 
of the North made a dreadful havock of their 
chunches, monafteries, feminaries of learftirig, and 
fcooks. The wars, commerce, and iritermarrihges 
fcf the Irifh with the Eafterlings, muft have' had 
fame confiderable influence on the language 'of 
Ireland. 

The Norwegians *afcd Danes 'did likewise in&ft 
Scotland for a courfe ofages,iT)ade a conquctt of the 
Weftern Ifles, and eretted a principality there* called 
die Kingdom of Man, as that ifland was the feat of 
their fmall empire in Nortjh Britain. But fbme df 
the Highland diftritts upon the Wefterii continent 
of Scotland were never fubjetfled to bny fbreigri 
yoke ; nor has the language of thefe diftridts been 
cither exterminated, or till of late corrupted in 
any confiderable degree, by an intermixture of 
that tongue which has been prevailing in the mere 
civilized provinces of this kingdom for feven cen- 
turies back. 

I t will be readily granted, thdt the Irifh and 
Welfli dialedts of the Celtic tongufc are more co- 
pious than the Galic of thefe diftri&s of Nor^h 
Britain which I have juft mentioned I (hall allbiv 
Jikewife that the two former di&Ie&d wer€ better 
polifhed, and rendered perhaps more harmonious. 
The countries in which they were fpoken produced 
many books, and encouraged men of letters. But 

from 
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from £he& very confidcraticros, it may perhaps 
with rea&n be inferred, that they receded farther 
from Che Simplicity of the original language tjian 
thofe who had neither opportunities nor inclination 
to cefine or enrich k. Is it not certain thtf one of 
the aoflderaaies of Fraaee, and the many books 
published by the members of it, have contributed 
much to deftroy what .they call the old Gaulifh 
tongue in iih at country ? And is is not equally true, 
that the modern univerikies of England and Scot- 
land hawe, together with other caufes, almoft to- 
tally altered the language brought by the Saxons 
frona Germany* and once common to much the 
greafceit part of the firft of thefe kingdoms, and to 
tthe moft coaiiderabie divifion of the laft. 

I shall npt carry the parallel between the 
Wjelfti* Irifla, and Galic, much farther. They 
only who understand the three languages perfectly 
have a right to decide in this difpute. Let me 
only obferve, that the learned author of the ^r- 
chaeologia Britannica, one of the ablefl: judges the 
republic of letters has produced, made no fcruple 
to fay, though a Welshman himfelf, that if the 
Irifh, Scotch, and Welfti, are compared with the 
ancient language of Gaul, the latter will be found 
to agree lefs with it than the other two. Certain 
it is that the meaning of many Celtic words which 
have been preferved by the Roman writers, and 
particularly names perfonal and local, the fignifi- 
cation of which has confounded the fkili of our 
beft antiquaries, may be eafily discovered by thofe 
who are no more than indifferently converfant iji 
the Galic. 

To exemplify the general pofition laid down 
by the author of the Arcbseologia/the word lfi* % 

H once 
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once fo common in South Britain, Ifca Silurum 7 
Ifca Danmoniorum, Ifca Legionis Secund*> and fa 
on, common, I mean, in time of the Romans, 
fignifies plainly Water or a River, in the Galic 
and Irifli. The Welfli have loft the fignification, 
and almoft the ufe of that word, which is Uifce 
in the languages juft named, and Wyjk in that of 
the old Kymri. For that reafon the learned Camb- 
den was not able to find out the meanihg of 
JJca, in the names mentioned above. But in all 
the divifions of Britain were many rivers which 
had no other names than the general appellatives 
of (7i/k> Avotii Wy and Taw * In Scotland are 
many fuch which are called Ejk f though corruptly, 
to this day. In England are feveralifwirs, and 
many fmaller waters which have wy for their final 
fyllable, as there is a large navigable one diftin- 
guiflied by the fame appellative. In the compound 



• The largeft river in Scotland is called Taw in the Galic, 
the moft noted rivers in Wales are called Taff, and the Thames, 
the nobleft river in Britain, was undoubtedly called Tamb in 
the old language of the country. Tamb fignifies the ocean, or 
great lea, in Galic, and Mer Touch has the fame meaning in the 
Welfli. I am perfuaded that thefe rivers obtained the names 
now mentioned, becaufe they are ocean like, or Teas, if com- 
pared to fmaller dreams ; juft as the Hebrews, and fbmetimes 
the Romans, gave the name of a lea to a large collection of 
frcfli water* For the fame reafon was the Tagut of Luiitania (b 
called ; the Taio of the prefent times, a word which comes 
nearer to the old Celtic name of that river. Here Hkewife it 
may be obferved that the Durur.of the Alpine regions, the 
Durius of Spain, and the Duranius of Gaul, are all appellative 
nouns, derived from the Celtic word Dur or water ; and I add 
farther, that almoft all the large rivers in Europe have the voca- 
bles, Aym y Ifc, or. Dur , either in the beginning or end of their 
names, though much difguifed by the inflections of Greek and 
Roman writers. 

names 
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names of South Britain, we often find Ex j for 
example, Exeter, which anfwers to EJk of Scot- 
land. In Yorkfhire is a rivulet called tVyflte^ and 
in Monmouthshire is a larger ftream which goes 
under the name of tVyJk. 

Cambdbn has been at fome pains to prove 
that the word SrOcc*, which was undoubtedly a 
Celtic on*, fignifying a party-coloured garment, 
is preferved to this day in fome manner by the 
Welfh, Brati in their language being die fame 
with foul tattered clothes. The learned antiquary 
made this remark, together with many more in 
the grammatical way, to prove that the language 
of South. Britain was of old the fame with that of 
Gaul. How far he has fucceeded in the compa- 
rifon drawn between Brace* and Brati\ I (hall not 
fey. But in the Galic tongue, the word Brae can* 
is in common ufe to this day, and the idea affixed 
to it explains what the Gauls meant by their 
Braces? much better than many learned critics had 
been able to do. 

We are told by Feftus Pompeius* that the fa- 
ther of Roman eloquence, and his anceftors, had 
the name Tullius from a cataratt near the feat of 
the family. In the Galic, a flood or torrent like 
that which tumbles down from a cataraft, is ex- 
preffed by the word Tuilk. But I have not been 
able to difcover that the Welfh have preferved a 
word of the fame found and import in their lan- 
guage. It is hardly neceflary to obferve further 
that the Gauls were once poflefled of many places 
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* firaccan is that kind of upper garment ufed by the High* 
landers, which the Engtilfc call Plata: it is derived from the ad- 
je&ivc Breac, figpifphg party -colourta*. 
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in Italy, and iroft have left many local names be- 
hind them, fome <rf which ase extant so this 
'day. 

To conclude this tedious philological difcuffion : 
it is certain that many words in ufe to this day 
in the Highlands of Scotland, were once ufed in 
common by the Britons of the South, and the an- 
cient Celt*, though now discontinued in die lan- 
guage of Wales. From the whole I draw this 
conclusion : chat the Welfh may have loft in their 
language the appellation of Albamcb> though 
once common in their country, in the fame man- 
ner that they loft the remarkable vocable Uifc t 
and many others that could be fpecifiedL 
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DISSERTATION. XI. 



Of the Genius, Manners and Cuftoms of 
the Caledonians, Pi£ts and Scots. 



TH B Caledonians made war their great ftudy, 
and the principal bufinefs of life. Agricul- 
ture wa$ entirely negtefted, or but faintly profe* 
cuted, and the commercial arts were hardly known 
among them. The chace, an exercife manifestly 
fubfervient to a military life, was their favorite 
amufement, A peculiar attachment to the plea- 
fures and advantages arifiog from fuch a courfe of 
life, gave them an uncommon degree of agility, 
vigour and patience to bear fatigue. Dio fays,, 
that they ran with extraordinary fwiftnefe, and 
fuftained cold, hunger, and toil, with an amazing 
conftancy. Herodian calls the barbarians of North 
Britain, incomparably brave, and infatiably fond 
of daughter; Let hiftory determine, whether they 
were ever conquered, or whether the Lords of 
[flap.kind, the Romans, were fa Wvely repulfed 
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by any other nation, except the Parthians of tho 
JEaft, and the Germans of the Weft. ♦. 

I t muft be allowed, that the particular fitua- 
tion of the Caledonian territories gave great dis- 
advantages to any enemy that invaded them ; and 
it *is ajfo certain ? that (he very fame circumftanec 
inured the inhabitants to all the hardfhips incident 
to a military life. The people of Numantia, 
whofe dominions were confined within the narrow 
limits of a few mountains, gaye much more trou- 
ble to the Roman arms than Antiochus the Great, 
and the prodigious hoft which he colleded on th« 
fertile plain? of Afia. The genius of every foil 
patyrally transfufes itfelf into the/ouls and bodies 
pf its inhabitants. Caledonia was peculiarly 
adapted itp that kind of life which we call barbae 
roul ' Its for efts and mountains produced game 
in abundance. The fe verity of the climate, and 
(he rugged face of the country, tended to ftrengthen 
the body, and inure the mind to hardfhips. Thefe 
circumftances, however difagreeable they may ap- 
pear in' this age, were highly favourable to that 
martial (pint which fubfjfted among our anceftors ; 
and what would render Caledonia but a poor ac- 
quifitioil to the Romans, was the only means of 
Its defence againft thejn- 




|toaja fecuri geris pretend it m«nia Scotis. 
pic fpe' progreffus polita Carrontis adundam 
Terminus Anfonii fignat divertia fegni, &c. 

Buchak am in Epithalamio Franc Va!e£ & Mar. 
Scat. Reg. ■ 
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IT is impoliible to fay, with certainty, at what 
time the Caledonians began to cultivate the ground. 
Und^r the reign of Severus they were abiolute 
ftrange/s to agricu'ture. They thought, like their 
Celto-Scyibian brethren of Germany, * " That he 
" who acquires, with the continual fweat of his 
brow, what might be purchafed all at once with 
a little blood, is ddiitute of fpirit, genius and 
feeling — One could more eafily perfuade them to 
brave all the perils of war, than to toil at the fpade, 
or wait for the flow returns of Autumn." 

Their food was the natural produce of an 
uncultivated country, the flefti of tame animals, 
venifon, fifti, milk, and the fpontaneous growth 
of their fields and woods. We cannot believe, 
on the authority of Strabo, though a very exalt 
and judicious writer, that fome Britons were bar- 
barous enough not to have known the art of curd- 
ling milk : nor is it credible that they had an ir- 
reconcileable averfion to fifh, though they had it 
in fuch plenty in their feas and rivers. Solinus 
relates, that the inhabitants of the Ebudae lived 
on milk and fifli only. 

I t is hardly neceflary to obferve, that the 
refinements of luxury were utterly unknown to the 
ancient inhabitants of Caledonia. One of their 
methods of preparing the flefh of animals killed 
in hunting, is very exa&ly defcribed by Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, the tranflator of Offian's Poems. The 
fame method was pra&ifed in Ireland. Nor 
is that fpecimen of our ancient cookery much un<- 



* Tacitus de mor. Germ, c »>. 
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like that which hitherto prevails among the mo* 
dern Highlanders, on their tainting parties*. 

We learn from Casfar, that the Britons of the 
South ufed brafs plates and rings of iron by way 
of money : it is probable their neighbours of the 
North adopted the fame euflofc*. Herodtan writes,- 
that they held the laft of thefe metal* in the fame 
degree of eft i mat ion which other natioM placed 
on gold, Virius Lupus, one of the lieutenants or 
pro-praetors employed by Seyerus in Britain, pur- 
chafed a peace from them with money. Agricofct 
and his troops had probably taught them the ufe 
^>f coin. 
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* The Scots of tic fourfeenth century had not degene-* 
rated much from the frmplieity of their forefathers in the; 
article of living. In the reign of Robert Brure, Randolph Earf 
of Murray, and Sir James Douglas, invaded the North of Eng- 
land, at trie head of a feleft body of men inured to battles and 
fatigues. After thefe adventurers had penetrated farther than; 
Durham, and' committed dreadful ravages in their ^rogrefs, 1 
Edward ' the Third law {he necefTity of appearing agairrft them 
in perfon. The two armies came at laft: veryclofc to each other* 
being divided only by the river Were, They watched each 
othepa motions for feveral days, without coming to a decifive ac- 
fibn. At length, af er Douglas, with a few men of ar pioved 
refoiutfoit 9 bad performed an' extraordinary feat of f>rowe», the. 
Scots quitted their camp, and marched off toward their owi> v 
country. Some of the EnglHh, either to gratify curiofity, or \\ 
Expectation of booty, took a view of the Scottifti camp, and '. 
found there three hundred bags made of raw deer-Grins, with 
ih$ hair on them* and all thefe full af water and ftefli, for the 
uie of the men. The bags were contrived fo as to anfwer the 
defign of kettles. They found like wife a thoufand woodea 
(pits, with meat on them, ready to be foafted 1 . Such was the 
luxury of {he pofterity of the ancient Caledonians, at the diftance 
of little more than four ages back, and fo well was their tafle, 
calculated for a military Jife. See Buchanan and Abet cromby, 
under the reign of Robert Bruce; ' • 

The 
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* The Britons of the South, began to underftand 
the ufe of the mint foon after the Romans came 
ifirft among them. There are extant to this day 
federal coins belonging to their own tiative Kings, 
particularly Cunobiline and Cara&acus. The firft 
of thefe Prinqes was cotemporary with Auguftus, 
and the latter with Claudius. If there were any 
pieces of money coined in North Britain within 
eight or nine centuries after that period, they are 
entirely loft or deftroyed. 

The riches of the Caledonians confifted wholly 
in cattle. The cafe was much the fame in feveral 
other countries, long after the world had been 
Efficiently peopled. An ancient author obferves, 
in his accotint of Geryon, King of Spain, whom 
Hercules plundered of his cattle, that in thofe times 
herds were accounted the only wealth +. Arid 
Varro, the moft leaamed' writer of his age, derive* 
pecunia, the Roman word for money, from peciis, 
which . fignifies cattle. 

It is after property ta long eftablifhed, and 
fome degree of cotmrierce introduced, that money 
becomes the (landard of wealth among nations. 
In the beginning of fociety* mankind do not think 
a piece of metal an equivalent for their flocks 
and herds. Should I be permitted to give my 
opinion concerning the origin of coin, I would 
trace it to that fuperftition which is inherent in 
human nature in rude times. The firft coin was 
probably a portable image of a Divinhy, which 
Was tirorftiiflped by 4 community. The beauty 
of the metal, and the facred awe arifing from the 
figure of a God, firft. gave value to that kind of 
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medals in the eyes of the favage ; and as enthu- 
fiafm often gets, the better of the love of proper- 
ty, he would not fcruple to exchange his horfe, 
or his ox, for that Icon of the power he adored. 

Ambition has been known, in every ftage of 
fociety, to take advantage of the follies and weak- 
nefles of mankind. — Kings, obferving the reverence 
paid to thofe medals, by degrees fubftituted their 
own image, in (lead of that of the God, and by 
their authority ftarnpt a value upon what we now 
call coin. From that time forward money became, 
as it were, the reprefentative of property ; and 
the great convenience it affords, from the eafe 
with which it ca»i be carried, . made mankind al- 
jttoft univerfally adopt it as the ftandard of wealth. 

It is probable that the barbarous inhabitants 
of North Britain imported the arts of husbandry 
from the neighbouring Roman province. The 
advantages aiifing from fo great an improvement 
would have foon convinced them of their former 
ignorance : but among men inured to idlenefs, ra- 
pine and war, an art, cumberfome at firft, and 
afterwards flow in rewarding the labourer's toil, 
would have made no very rapid progrefs. 

Whatever may be fa id with regard to the 
rife and improvement of agriculture in North Bri- 
tain, it is certain that the inhabitants were nume- 
rous, robuft, high-fpirited, and martial, and con- 
sequently well fed. They muft have had there- 
fore fome means of fubfiftence, with which we are 
not thoroughly acquainted *. It has been already 
obferved, that no country could be better adapt- 



* See Sir Robert Sibbald's Mifcellanea erudif* antiquitatfe— 
De Radic* Chora. 
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cd for an uncultivated life than the hills, vallies, 
rivers/ woods and lakes of Caledonia. The in- 
habitants had no appetites of their own creation tq 
gratify : happy in their ignorance of refinements, 
and by nature philofophers enough to reft (atisfied 
with a competency. If their fare was at fome times 
fcanty, that di fad vantage was rendered eafy to 
them, by parfimony and patience, or was fuffici- 
ently compenfated by the abfence of luxury in 
*11 feafons. Want and toil could never enfeeble 
their bodies, or fliorten their lives, fo much as the 
excefles arifmg from affluence have done elfewhere. 
AH the accounts of antiquity allow, that they were 
among the ftrongeft, and healthieft, and braveft 
men in the world. 

Ik whatever degree the ancient inhabitants of 
Scotland poflefled the neceflaries of life, it is cer- 
tain that they were remarkably hofpi table. Hofr 
pitality is one of thofe virtues, which, if not pe- 
culiar to, is moft commonly met with in a ftate 
of barbarity. It is after property has taken ab- 
solute poflfeflion of the mind, that the door is fhut 
againft the ftranger. The Highlanders of our own 
time are beyond comparifon more hofpitable to 
grangers, and more ready to receive them into 
their honfes, than their more civilized country- 
men. Their manner of (hewing this generous 
difpofition may carry along with it, in the eyes of 
the polite part of mankind, a degree of rudenefs ; 
but it is an honed rudenefs, and expreffive of that 
primeval fimplicity and goodnefs of heart which 
they derive from their anceftors the old Cale- 
donians. 

44 No people in the world, fays Tacitus, in- 
dulge themfelves more in the pleafure of giving a 
4 *-" kind 
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bifid reception to friends, neighbours and gratt- 
ers, than the old German*. To drive away flW 
:r aiger from one'd door, is accounted a grofe htt* 
ptety . Every one entertains according to his Wealth ; 
dnd after the hoft has aded his part geueitttifty, heJ 
dirt&s his gueft td the neareft good family, and 
attends him thither, without any previous invita- 
tion. This! intrusion is fo far from giving offence, 
tfcat they are. both received with the greateft 
franknefs and civility. There is no difttti&icW 
made between the acquaintance and ftranger, a* 
far as the laws Of hofpitality are concerned *. M 

Any one acquainted with the manners and 
cuftoms of the inhabitants of the Highlands, would 
be tempted to think the celebrated writer drew thfe 
good-natured picture from theitt. It was once uni- 
versally si cuftom among them, ndr is it yet totally 
discontinued, to accompany their guefts to their 
ne*t neighbour's houfe, and there, aS it were, tSf 
refign them to his care and protection. 

So far were the old Highlanders from deifying* 
any man the benefit of their roofs and fit e- fides,' 
as they e*prefs themfelves, that many of them 
made a point of keeping their doors open by night 
as well as by day. They thought it inconfiftentf 
with the rules of honour and hofpitality to alk the 
ftrtknger Abruptly, fiom what quarter of the wOfld 
he came, or yrhat his bufinefe was. Thte queftion 
could not be decently put till the year's end, if 
the family in which he fojourned was opulent, aild 
the gueft chafe to ftay fc long. 



* Tacit. Dc toor. Gf rm. c&f . xxt. 
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If it is an error to beftow too much prsjfe oa 
&* good qualities of our anceftors, it is aifo un- 
just co deny diem every virtue, becaufe ive have 
taken it in our head to call diem barbarous. Some 
people capneS die vices and virtues of mankind 
witfi the periods of fociety in which they live, with- 
out considering that what we call the barbarous 
•and poltfbed ftagcs of fcciety, <eq$atiy afford a 
field for the exertion of the good or bed prin- 
ciples of the human heart.~~The only difference 
feems to be this : Among barbarians the faculties 
of the foul are more vigorous than in poiiihed 
times ; and of confequence, their virtues and vices 
-are more ftrongly marked, than fihofe of z civili- 
sed people. 

The old Caledonians were much addi&ed to 
rcfebery and plunder. Their pofierity inherited 
*he fame vice through a long feries of ages. An- 
other 4>igh crime, of which the Caledonians and 
their pofterity df remote times Hood impeached, 
was, that they had their women, and brought up 
their children in oommon. The firft of thefe *vk$6 
was countenanced by neceffity, the opinion of the 
-times, and the fituation of thofc who were phra- 
tiered. Property muft be perfc&ly cftablifhed, be- 
fore the fcfe of it can be hurtful, or an incsoach- 
ment on its laws is followed by . difgxace. 
JBefides, as depredations took place only between 
different tribes and nations, they may be confider- 
cd as a fpecies of war. 

With regard to the other fpecies of immora- 
lity, with which Dion and Jerom * have impeach- 
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ed the old Caledonians* it is enough to fay* that 
it is a vice to which the civilized are more addict- 
ed than barbarians; It is only when luxury pre- 
vails, that irregularities of this kind tranfcend the 
bounds prefcribed by nature. Chaftity is one of 
the great virtues of rude life : when the foul is ac- 
tive, it feldom finks into fhameful enormities. 
Horace has given a very lively pidture of thofe 
impurities which prevailed in his own time, and 
takes occafion to remark, that fueh criminal gal- 
lantries were very far frorru being faftiionablc a- 
mong thofe Romans who defeated Fyrrhus* Han- 
nibal, and Antiochus the Great. 

The Caledonians and Scots, like the ancient 
Germans, were remarkable for the virtue of con- 
jugal fidelity : u The men of that nation con* 
tented themfelves with one wife each, excepting 
fome few of their great ones ; * nor were the laws 
of wedlock obferved with greater reverence and 
ftri&nefe among any people. The nuptial bed 
was defended on the females fide by an uncon- 
querable modefty, which neither public aflemblies, 
nor private entertainments, nor love epiftles, had 
any opportunities of corrupting. Among the men* 
no one made a jeft of vice ; nor were matrimonial 
infidelities called the way of the world t." 

The prejudice of Dion and Jerom againft the 
Caledonians or ancient Scots, concerning their 



* Severa iilic matrimonia : nee ullam morum partem magis Ian* 
daveris. Nam prope foli barbarorum fingulis uxorious content! 
iunt, exceptis admodum paucia. 

Tac De mor. Germ, 
f Nemo illic villa reddet : nee corrumpere et corrumpi fecu- 
lum vocatur. 

Idem ibidem, cap. 19. 
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having their wives in common, has fome plaufible 
foundation. In thofe times of remote antiquity, 
it is very natural to fuppofe that the Caledonians 
were not very well lodged. The whole people of 
the family, with their occafional guefts, lay on 
rulhes, on the fame floor, ard in the fame apart- 
ment. This cuftom, till of late, prevailed amongft 
the moft uncivilized part of the Highlanders, and 
was once univerfal over Britain. If we may judge 
of the ancient inhabitants of North Britain, by the 
prefent rudeft part of the Highlanders, this cir- 
cumstance of deeping in the fame apartment was 
not produdlive of that conjugal infidelity mention^ 
ed by Dion and the holy father. 

The inhabitants of South Britain were, i \ Cas- 
far's time, equally unpolifhed, their domeftic oec - 
nomy much the fame, and their habitations juft 
as mean as thofe of the rudeft Highlanders It 
was natural for a ftranger, of any delicacy who 
faw the whole family lying together promifcuoufly, 
upon one continued bed of nifties, fern, or leaves, 
to imagine that the wives and children belonged 
to the males in common. Hence it was, that 
Caefar entertained that falfe opinion of the South 
Britons :» and hence Dion and Jerom's opinion with 
regard to thofe of the North. But nothing could 
have been more rafh than the conclufions which 
they drew from thefe appearances. The people 
of Germany lay almoft indifcriminately together 
in the very fame manner * : and we have been 
already told, by a very intelligent writer, that 



* Tn omni domo nudi ac fordidi in hos arms in base corpora 
qua? roirarour excrcfcnnt. Inter eadem pecora, in eadera humo, 
degunt, Sec. Tacit, dc mor* Germ. cap. 20. 

there 
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there wan toot any country which produced fewer 
inftaaces of incontinence. 

It is difficult to &y how far the Caledonians 
may have employed them (elves in cultivating the 
powers of the mind. The Druids *, thofc great 
teachers of all the other Celtic nations, were fettled 
among them ; and it may be presumed that they 
reafoned like their brethren elfe where concerning 
the nature and extent of the univerfe, the mag- 
nitude of the celeftial bodies, the power of the 
God*, and the nature of the human foul. 

It does not appear from hiftory that the Cale* 
donians had any public games, or fchools of war ; 
but it is certain that their descendants ufed exer- 
cifes perfectly fimilar to thofe of the Greek Pen- 
tatbla. Thefe were leaping, running, throwing 
the ft one, as they exprefs it in the Galic, darting 
the Jaunce, and wr-eftling. All theie diverfions 
were peculiarly fubfervient to a martial life. And 
if to thefe exercifes we add that of hunting, it is 
plain, that though they wanted academies, their 
military talents were cultivated to very good pur- 
pofe ; and muft have been coniiderably improved, 
before they had any opportunities of engaging an 
enemy. 

In the Highlands and Iflands, where the old 
cuftoms of the Scots maintained their ground af- 
ter they had been long abolifhcd in the reformed 
parts of the kingdom, the moft of thofe exercifes 
were, till of late, held in high repute. They 



* The author wrote a diflertatton -on the Druids, and the 
rites of their religion, which he gave to the late ingenious and 
learned Sir James M'Donald, Baronet, and was unfortunately 
loft or miflaid among Sir James's papers. 

reckoned 
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htekbned fWiftnfeft bf fobt bne of the riibft cbn- 
fiderable ^ccoiftpltflirtieritS; Not was that manne* 
bf thinking peculiar to them r Hoiner feldom for- 
gets tfrmark oiit thik charadteriftical qtiality of 
11s hero : aiid : another eminent poet* in his lament 
tettidn over Saul and Jonathan* gives a- peculiar 
^faife tbthbfe Princes^ on account of their (Wift- 
nefs.. In Hbrfter and Virgil, we fee the chdmpioni 
bf Crreece, PHrygia and Italy* fohietimes deciding 
their fingle Combats* and the fate of battles* by 
thrbwlng bf rocfty fragmetitfr 

Trig old Britons' had teeottrfe to the fame e& 
jtedieilt oil many occafibns; To fit them for this 
method of fighting; a large ibund ftone wa£ placed 
near tfie gate of every chieftain's hbiife. TThe 
ftranger who happened to lodge there; or, if a 
hian bf raiik* the fftfongeft man of his ifctihue; 
^ete- regularly- invited by the hcfft to try the pow- 
er of their (kill and ftrength on that fbrt bf 
Quoit: 

I^EAPiNb wai5 ^notfief efxerfeife in great efteenfc 
among the Slcots-of former' days'. EVety chief, 
Who had (Blrftenongff'to fuppbrt the dignity bf Hfo 
itame 2nd' fort tin e,^kept a band of young tod ac- 
tive warriors cbntinuaJly abbut hifc petfori, one df 
whofe qfdalfficatibns it waii neceflary (hould be agi- 
lity in this kind bf exercift. l*hefe warriors, bt 
Xlathetfi, were bbnftaritly- erfr{M6yed ; in rrmnly-ek- 
erc^sarrd"recfeatiohs|n thfifc of peace; andietved 
the chief as a kind of body guardfe. , WreftHftg 
was- their gfeatHaM^Vbtrritfc ejtdrbffe. Bc^swer? 
inured tb it fcariy; and fHmukttfd tbifc fcy< pttefs 
fill ted to tltei? tafte arid p^flidirt; Whdn bne chief- 
tain paid a vifit tb another, after the- firft dvlH* 
tieft were^overj the wrefElers-retapi«a^ e*kh c3ifte 

I firft 
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firft to a trial of (kill, and fometimes even tdf 
blows, unlefs their matters interpofed. 

There were declared combatants of this pro- 
feffion* who went about in queft of adventures, 
like Amycus, Caftor and Pollux ; they no fooner 
arrived at a hamlet, than they challenged all the 
inhabitants, demanding a tribute to be immediate- 
ly paid, or a fair battle, without any favour, as 
they always expreffed themfelves. There are Come 
men now living in the Highlands, who have feen 
thefe knights-errant ; and we are told, that one of 
the mod confiderable chieftains in the Iflands, at 
the diftance of a few ages back, loft his life in 
fighting a champion of this order. The wreftler 
had affronted his whole clan : to vindicate the 
honour of -his name,' the chief encountered and 
overcame him ; but by too violent an exertion of 
his flrength, he broke a blood veflel, and inftant- 
ly expired. , 

It is well known that the Caledonians, and 
their defendants, had a particular dexterity in 
managing darts or every kind. The Scottilh fpear* 
men were famous, like the archers of England. 
The battles fought by thefe two nations, while in 
a ftate of mutual hoftility, were often decided 
either by the fuperior /kill of a body of fpearmen 
of the former, or that of the archers of the latter. 
Their dexterity in handling thofe weapons, mud 
have defcended to both nations from their remoteffc 
anceftors. 

We . afe told by Herodian and Dion, that the 
.inhabitants of North Britain ufed the fpear more 
.than > any other .weapon* . The latter adds a cir- 
. cumftance, omitted by every other ancient au- 
thor : he fays, that there was a piece of brafe, in 

form 
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form of an apple, fifced to one end 6f their f^ears, 
which they (hook; to terrify ttie enemy with itiT 
noife. I have' Converfed with old Highlanders, 
who have feen fpears of that conftrudtibn. The 
name they gave theni Was Trinifrdmmd. The; 
Critics ate at a lofs to find but what the Frdmea of 
the Gertnans may have been *; Tacitus (hews 
that it was a (pear • and it is highly probable that 
it waS contrived like thofe ufed by the ancient 
fcaledonianS. v The Galic name juftifies this opini- 
on. Dion's Brazen Apple was called Cnap-Starrd 
In the language of the ancient Scots, that is, a Bofs, 
like that on the middle df a fliield,* fhidded with 
nails of brafef. 



* Lipfius} in his notes on Tacitus de mor. Germ. cap. 6. < 
T Ambng the indent Scots, the common fbldiers were cal- 
led Catberni, or fighting bands. The Kerns of the Englim, the 
Kaitrine of the Scots Low landers; and the Cater va of the Ro- 
mans, are all derived from this Celtic word. , The Gauls had a* 
word of much the fame found and meaning. We learn from 
tradition, that thefe Catherni Were general If armed with darts! 
and sliaru, Ht (Jurks. Thele were the weapons which the Ca* 
redbniahs iifed in Dion's timei The helmet and <&at of mail 
were reckoned incumbrances by that people, according to He- 
rodian ; nor can I find out that they weie in fa (H ion among their 
poftertfy, till the Danes and Nofvegians began tp irifeft thecoafti 
tff Britain arid Ireland. It was by thefe Northern, invaders that 
this heavy fort of armour w.as introduced into Scotland, together 
with the weapons commonly called Lochaber ates. Thefe wea- 

(>ons were well fteeled, and extremely (harp, ana deftro&ive id 
he hands of ftrong meri. Thofe who were armed with fucH 
axes, and with helmets, coats of mill, and ftrords, went under 
the name bf Galloglakb y (by the gnglifli d\\<AGatkglnffes.) 
Their were generally men. of diftinguifhed flrengtb, and com* 
roonly drawn up againft the enemies cavalry. • The defignatioi 
of thefe foldlers proves, that die Scots and Irifli borrowed theft 
weajporfs. ftom^foreigners. 

I i Jr?ROH 
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From, the obfervations made oi> th^ military 
quftpms and manly e^ergf^s of die Ga^edgni^s, 
and their pofterity, in the more earjy.3gqs, it may 
ke concluded f were hiftory filent, that they muft 
' have been extremely \yell trained for war, They 
• were certainly ftraijgers to aU the polifli of fine, 
life : comrperce, its fruits, and advantages, were, 
abfolutely unknown to them ; nor was, a know- 
ledge of thefc arts at all fo neceflary . for. thern^ aa 
the virtues which they ppflfelfed aye for men in a 
qivilized ftyte. When a ftate is invaded, and. is, 
in dagger of failing a prey to an enenjy ; — when 
the freedom and veryezjdftcnce of a people areac 
flake; the warrior, and not the merchant, is. the 
ufeful and valuable man. Great as the bleffings 
of induftry and commerce'are, they become fatal, 
when they overwhelm the martial genii^s of. a 
nation. / 

The people of North Britain were in a ftate 
of war and military exertion for a thoufand years 
after they became known in hiftory. During all 
that time they had their freedom and fettlements 
to defend from enemies, foreign or domeftic. The 
fpirit of the times, a principle of juft revenge, or 
the laws of neceffity, taught them to be warlike, 
and perhaps barbarous. Romans, , provincial Bri- 
tons, Saxons, Danes, Normans, and Engliih foes, 
made frequent attempts on their liberty and coun- 
try/ When the.Pi&s.and Scots began to difpute 
for the empire of Albany, there was litde room 
for the arts of peace ; nor was it poffible to cul- 
tivate them, with any degree of fuccefs- After 
ihe Pidls had been fubdued, the numerous pirate? 
of Scandinavia, for "a courfe of three hundred 
yearsL difcouragsd the Scots from minding the 
; . ^ bufinef* 
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bufinefe of agriculture or civil life. Upon the death 
of Alexander the Third, under whofe reign the 
Norwegians obliged themfelveiSj by a forrtial trea- 
ty, to abftain from all future hbftilities agairift the 
dominions x*f Scotland', the kingdom became a 
-fcene of unparalleled nviferies. Two fttccfeflive 
Competitions for its crtiwn, and the cruel ambiti- 
on of two Engliih Monarchs, every \V£y ifbrmid- 
able, converted it into a field of bteod and defol- 
iation. The felfifh views of two regents, during 
the long captivity of Jantes the Firfr, the long 
minorities of his fucceflbrs, their conftant difpiites 
witfr powerful Barons or Lords, too great M be 
loyal fubje&s ; all thefe, arid many more unfa- 
vourable circumftarices, co-operated ftrdttgty m 
difcou raging induflry, ahd ih encouraging vtolence 
and bloodihed. 

From thefe confiderimofls it follows, that tfte 

• principal virtuess of the natidh wfcte of the military 

• kind. High-fpirited> entferprizing> arid feaftefs of 
danger, they were alm&ft continually In the fteld, 
carrying fire ? fword, and defolatiori into the ter- 
ritories c5f the enemy, defending their 6Wn againft 
foreign invaders, Of fighting the battles of thdir 
JKings, Lords and Chieftajrffe, agaihft rebels 4*4 
competitors. 

Tmosb among the Scots of forrher generations 
who poffeflfed the wealth of the tifries, maintain- 
ed dignity df charter, Without pageantry. Thftir 
hotifes were acceffible to ihfe ftratfger ahd the di- 
ftrefled. Though void Qf fuperb decorations and 
a dazzling fplendor* they were adorned with nu- 
merous bands of bold warriors, who palled their 
tirite in thofe artiufements &hd exercifes I have (b 

' „ 4.4- .... 

particularly defcribed. 

I 3 Th-- 
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The tables of the old Scott ifh Lords and Chief- 
tains, however ill fupplied with exotic delicacie^, 
abounded with the true pleafure of entertainment. 
The real generofitv and unaffected complaifance 
of the open-hearted hQft appeared confpicuoufly in 
every circumftance, and gave the higheft feafon- 
ing to the repaft. Next \o the glory arifmg frorp 
martial exploits, the reputation acquired by adts 
of hofpitality wa*, in thofe ages, efteemed the 
higheft honour. Thp bards difplayed the whole 
power of their poetical abilities in celebrating the 
hero and beneficent m$m ; and they, in meriting 
the praifes beftowed by thofe heralds of fame. 
The great men emuloufly ftrove to outvie one an- 
other in the m^nly virtue?. A portion of the feme 
noble ambitjon fell tp the ftare of every indi- 
vidual, 'according to his rank in life. That is po£ 
fibly the happieft period of a nation, when the 
jpra&ipe pf the generous and martial virtues be- 
come thg amuiement and objedt of every mem- 
ber of a community, in proportion to their refpec- 
tive fictions *. ' - 

It mqft tyowever be confefled, that the na- 
tional vices pf thofe times were far from being 
few • jipr can it be denied, that the Scots of our 
prefent times have greatly the advantage of their 
anceftors in ipariy refpedis. Property is now un- 
der the protection of the law ; and the civil ma- 
giftrate polfeffes authority. Agriculture, the moft 
ufeful of all arts, is fti^died, *nd has made great 

. . . . - ■ ■ - -« • ' ' 

* In the old Galic there is but one won) for 9 brave and 
good man, and but one for a land-holder and an hofpitable 
man ; which fufficiently demonftrates the ideas the ancient Ca- 
ledonians entertained concerning bravery and hofpitality. 

progrefs, 
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progrefe. Q>mmerce is underftood, and its ad<- 
vantages puffued. The jpecbanic and manufac- 
turer fumifli their country with fev^ral commodi- 
ties, either ufeful or ornamental. Arts and fcien- 
ces are patronized by feme, efteemed by all, and 
with ardor purfued by mspyi Murders, robberies, 
and all the outrages and barbarities, are unfre- 
quefct, and individuate enjoy that liberty which 
has diffijfed itfelf over the whole nation. 
' But notwithftanding all thefe great and eflen- 
tial advantages, a doubt may be raifed. Whether 
the virtues of our prefent times are more numerous, 
more fublime, more generous and difintcrefted, 
than thofe of our anceftors, in the dark ages of 
barbarifm, poverty and confufion ? If that quefti- 
on muft be refolved in the affirmative, another 
will immediately rife out of the companion • and 
that is, Whether our vices ^re fewer, or lefs un- 
natural i 

N o reasonable man will deny that commerce 
naturally produces an infatiable love of gain, and 
together with that boundlefs paffion, all the arts 
of circumvention, perjuries, unmanly deceits, and 
grofs frauds. Avarice and luxury are infeparable 
companions of riches % nor is it an eafy matter ta 
keep haughttnefs, infolence and impiety at a due 
diftance from an affluent fortune. The fame in- 
genious arts which improve the tafte, and polifli 
the manners, have a tendency to effeminate the 
foul, fo as to prepare it for flavery. The refine- 
ments of good-breeding and kilincerity go too 
frequently hand in hand. Falfe learning may be 
worfe than grofs ignorance. That philofophy 
which tends neither to ftrengthen the mind, or 
HPprove the happy feelings of the heart, is worfe 

I 4 * tfcan 
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than the jnftinftive feelings of the foul of xhf 
iavage. 

Upon tjhe whole, it is difficult to proye ? that 
opulent kingdoms poflefs a greater degree of vir- 
tue, ^4 fwfeqi^ than the petty 
ftates fjroni w^ich they rofe. The queftipp is of 
a complex native, and would xequire a Jopger 
difcuflion than would fait with a work pf this kind. 
IWbeft writers of antiquity have declared infa- 
ypur <?f what we, with great impropriety perhaps, 
jpall ijaxbarous times. Xenophon, towards the end 
of his Cyropiofcdia, has diteufled the point witjb 
great ability, .-—♦•.- 
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PISSERTATION XII 



A Traction prejferved by Bede copfidered, 
A Parallel between the Manners and 
Cuftoms of the Caledonians and ancient 
Germ^ns-j-r-rGener^l Ref^e6Uon^ pn the 







IT was an eftablifhed tradition a thoufand years 
ago, that the Pidts were the original inhabi- 
tants of the Northern divifion of Britain. Bede ■* 
fays, in his ecclefiaftical hiftory, that they came 
to Caledonia from Scytbia, the European part of 
jyhich, according to Pliny t, comprehended Ger- 
many. The authority of the venerable writer was 
never queftioncd on this head ; and a belief has 
ever fines obtained that the Pi&s were a different 
race from the Gauls, who poflefled the Southern 
parts of Britain. Though the hypothefis of de- 
ducing the origin of the Caledonians from the old 
Germans is improbable, on account of the diftance 
of the two countries from one another, and the 
fmall progrefs that navigation muft have made in 



* Bede, Hift. Ecclef. 

* Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. ii, c. j 3, 
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To early a period, yet the opinion of Tacitus * on 
that fubjeft, weighed fo much with me, that I ex- 
amined this fyftem with a good deal of attention. 

The rcfult was, $. parallel which I drew be* 
tween the manners and cuftoms of the old Caledo- 
nians, and thofe of Germany, a^defcribed by 
Tacitus. I am very fenfible, that all nations in 
their primaeval ftate are very fimilar in their ge- 
ntus, cuftoms, and manners. Similar fituations 
will, no doubt, create an identity of ideas. Hunt- 
ing and war feem to be the fqle bufinefe of nations 
in rude times, and it is no matter of fur prize, 
that there lhould arife, from thefe occupations, a 
great affinity not only of fome charadteriftical cut 
toms but even of language. It is not therefore 
with a defign of ftrengthening the tradition pre* 
ferved by .Itate* that I give this parallel to the 
public, being perfuaded tfia$ a firjiiliarity of a few 
ftriking cuftoms is too feeble an argument for de- 
ducing the Caledonians from the old Germans, 
when common reafon declares againft a migration 
of this fort in fuch early times. 

The military character of the Caledonians and 
Germans were very flmilar. As they fought with 
the fame fpirit, lb they ufed the fame kind of 
weapons ; - the fword, dart, and fhield. The 
fwords of Germany were long and unwieldy t. 
Thofe of Caledonia were equally enormous. It 
was this very circumftance that gave a fatal difad- 
vantage to her braveft fpns in the battle they 
fought againft Agricola near the Grampian inoun- 
tains t. 



* Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 26. 

t Plut. in Mario. ± Tacit, in Vita Agric. c 26* 
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We are told by Tacitus, that the German 
/pear was immoderately long * ; and every one 
jponverfant in the hiftory of Scotland muft know 
that the fpear ufed of old in that country was 
remarkable in point of length. 

Virgil fpeaks of a weapon properly Teu- 
tonic, which he calls Cateia t. All the commen- 
tators, down from old Servius, and together witk 
them all the compilers of dictionaries, have mis- 
taken the meaning of that word. Cateia is un- 
doubtedly of a Celtic original, and in the Gafic 
dialedl of that tongue, fignifies * fiery dart t. We 
learn from Caefar that fuch darts were ufed by the 
Perfians, a Belgic nation of Gerpian extraft II. 

The compositions of their ancient bards were 
the only records known to the old Caledonians. 
In one of thefe compofitions, Cuchullin, the fame 
hero that is fo much celebrated in Oflian*s poems, 
is faid to have killed his friend Ferda in a miftake, 
with a dart kindled into a devouring flame by the 
flrength of wind **. 

The Caledonian (hield was-fliort and narrow tt. 
That of Germany was contrived in much the 
fame manner tt. The authority of that excellent 






* Ann. I. 11. p. 49. Ed. Lips. 

+ Teutonico ritu Soliti torquere Cateias, JEn. vii. v. 740. 

+ Bullet- Di&ionnaire Celt vol. iu p. 608. 

|| Tacit, de moribus Germ- 

# * That is, by a blackfimith's bellows. The words in the 
Galic original, are GathbuHg and Craofacb-dbtarg, words of 
the fame Import with Cacfar's jaculum fer«vefd8um % and Virgil's 
fiateia or Gd-tie, \ e Gatb or Catb> a dart, and /«, of fire. 
The only difference is, that the Galic words are more poetically 
fumed. 

ff Herod. I iii. 47. 

|t Jack. An, lib. iii. p 47. Vit. Ag. c. 36. 

^ writer, 
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writer*, who fcerps to have ftudied the real Cha- 
racter of the two nations better fhan any other, 
has decided this point. 

The Germans painted their ftii.elds with beau- 
tiful colours t. The old Britons adopted that 
cuftom. The rhimes of our ancient barcfs fpeak 
frequently of Jbields ftained with red. 

Dio relates that the Caledonians upon whom 
Severus made war were armed with that fort of 
dagger, which the Englifti call Durk, and the 
Wehh, Irilh* and Scots, Bidog. This appears 
likewiie from an antique ftone dug out of the re- 
mains of Antonine's wall, and preferved among 
the curiofities belonging to the univerfity of Glaf- 
gow. On that ftone are exhibited two Caledonian 
captives, and .each with a Durk hanging down be- 
fore him. 

I cannot fay whether all the Germanic na* 
tions ufed this kind of dagger -, but the Saxons 
certainly did, if we may credit Wifidichindus, an 
author born of Saxon parents t ; and it deferves? 
notice, that the pi&ure of a Saxon foldier, as it is 
drawn by that author, is in every one of its lines 
like that of a Highlander of the laft age, or ge- 
nuine Caledonian. 

Herodian, in his defcription pf thefe barba- 
rous nations of Britain, who fought againfl Seve- 
rus, takes occafion tp obferve, that they reckoned 
helmets and coats of mail abfolute incumbrances. 
The country they inhabited was fujl of lakes, 
morafies, and inaccefTible faftnefles, and that was 
the reafon, according tp him, why they ufed nq 

* Tacitus. f Seneca, in ApololocynthoifL 
X See Carabd. Brit. Art. Saxons. - 
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fuch instruments of defence * But the true rea- 
fQn- feems to have been either a brave contempt 
for fuch unmanly impediments, or a natural at* 
tachment to the cuftomsof their forefathers. The 
Germanic Nations, in Trajan's time, had very 
few coats of mail, and fcarce any helmets f. If 
we go back beyond- that period, it may be pre- 
fumed theyhad none at all. 

Upon a comparison of the weapons ufed by 
the Gauls with thofe of the Germans, it will be 
eafily found that the difference was very conside- 
rable : and hence fome might infer j that the Ca- 
ledonians borrowed the falhion of their arms from 
the latter rather than from the former. 

The fliields of the Gauls were long, and their 
darts fliort. To prove this aflertion feveral paf- 
fages might be quoted from ancient authors. But 
one authority is fufficient ; that paffage in the 
^Eneid, where, among a great variety of very 
beautiful figures, the pifture of a Gaulifh foldicf 
is fo finely drawn by Virgil J. 

The armies of the old Germans were made 
up of- feparate tribes. Their battalions confifted 
of men who had a natural connexion with each 
other* men who had the fame common intereft ift 
view, were engaged in the fame purfuits of- glory, 
and ftrongly cemented by an inviolable attachment 
to the fame chieftain. Tacitus, who probably 



* Herod, lib. iii. v. 47. 

f • Tacit, de mor. Germ. p. 437. Ed. Lips. 

4 GaJli per dwnos . ad&rant - 

Duo quifquc aiptni corufcant 
Gafa ruanu, fcutis piote&i corpora longis. 

-dineid viii. v. 66o» Sec. 

underwood 
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underftood the art of war, as be undoubtedly did 
the qrt of thinking juftly, feem$ to give his hearty 
approbation to this part of the German drfcipline*. 
u In a day of battle, fays, that author, the 
Chieftain thinks it highly di(honour?ble to yield. 
His warriors follow his path in the field with the 
mod undaunted emulation and vigour. To die 
for him is their utmoft ambition. But to fur- 
vive his death, and to leave him dead in the field, 
are a&ions of everlafting infamy and difgracef; 
The Chieftain fights for vi&ory, the warriors for 
the Chieftain t." 

Thb taledomanS of Agri cola's time were 
made up 6f feveral different tribes* and thefe 
headed by- independent Chieftains or Kings. 
Galgacus was no more than one of thefe petty fo- 
vereigns. An tiniverfal monarchy was unknown % 
in North Britain till the ninth century ; tad after 
that form of government was eflablifhed there, 
every diftindt tribe or fmall nation fought, in a 
day of battle, under jtfc own Chieftain or Lord. 
Thefe Lords and Chieftains were accounted the 
common fathers of the nations or communities at 
the head of which their birth and merit had placed 
them. They were the great protestors of all, the 
hope and dread of every individual,- and the com* 
mon center of union* being equally dear to their 
kinfmen, their vaffals, and their clients.- It is na- 
tural to believe, without having rec6iirfe 4 to hif- 
tpry, that their friends and dependents, would have 
rifqued their lives in the fervice of their Chieftains 
With greater zeal and alacrity than any hireling 
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# Tacit de mor. Germ. cap. 7. 
f Tack* ib. cap. 14. 

foldier 
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foldier will be apt to do for a Prince who happens 
to wear an imperial Crown. 

Among the Germans there was a powerful na- 
tion diftinguifhed by the name of Arians, of 
whom we have the following account. " The 
Arians are peculiarly fierce, and they itudy to 
heighten their natural ferocity by the help of art* 
and favourable opportunities. Their fhields are 
black, their bodies are painted, and they make 
(choice of the darkeft nights for fighting their bat- 
tles. The confequence is, that by the horrible 
appearance they make, and by the dreary afpedk 
of their death-like armies, their enemies mud be 
greatly terrified : nor can any of thefe ftand out 
again ft fuch new, and one may fay, infernal ob- 
jects ; for the eyes of men are firft of all overcome 
in battles *.'■■ 

It is needless to fay that the Caledonians 
painted their bodies like the Arians, and with the 
fame defign : nor will it be denied that the Bri* 
tonsiof the South were once addicted to the fame 
cuftom. Were we to admit the German extrac- 
tion of the Pi&s, we might alfo fuppofe that this 
xuftom travelled Southward from Caledonia. 

It is an opinion generally received, that the firft 
inhabitants of South Britain came thither from Gaul. 
The vicinity of the two countries, and that clofe 
fimilarity which the Romans found in the religion* 
language and ^hara&er of the refpeftive inhabi- 
tants of the two countries, are the arguments with 
which Tacitus endeavours to eftablifti this opi- 
nion ; and thefe arguments are more than plaufi* 
ble. But whether the ancient inhabitants of South 



* Tacit de mor» Germ, cap* 43, 

Britain 
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Britain came in general from the Belgic, Celtic* 
or Aquitanic divifion of Gaul-, is a point which 
neither hiftorians nor antiquaries have determined. 
That they came from die Belgic Gaul is undoubtedly 
the moft probable hypothecs, fiiut fhould it be 
fiippofed and allowed, that the three feveral divi-* 
fions-qf Gaul fent their feveral colonies into this 
ifland, it will be difficult to prove that any of thefe 
colonies could have imported the fafhion of paint- 
ing their bodies. Their mother country was an 
abfoltue ftranger to a cuftom fo barbarous when 
they became firft known to the Romans. 'It is) 
therefore not improbable that the cuftom of paint- 
ing faces and limbs, to ftrike the enemy with ter* 
rpr* arofe firft from the fuperior barbarifm of thd 
Caledonians, and travelled Southward to the Bri- 
tons, who had come in a later and more civilized 
period from Gaul. 

Th£ inhabitants of the Southern and Northern 
divifions of Britain muft have had fome .intercourfe* 
either in a hoftile or a friendly way. And fhould 
it be fuppofed that the BriganteS of South Britaiti 
were more than once intimidated by the hofribld 
figures imprinted on the bodies of their Northern 
enemies, and of courfe vanquifhed in feveral bat- 
tles, it was natural enough for them to aflume 
the fame artificial ferocity which had given theitf 
enemies To manifeft an advantage. The fafhion 
of painting, being thus introduced into South 
feritain, was probably diftufed in a coliffe fcf atges* 
over all that part of the ifland, and the fooneif 
fo that it had been pra&ifed with fuccefs by the 
Brigantes, a people remarkably brave, numerous 
and powerful. 

Should 
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Should the fuppofitioa now made be thought 
not abfurd, it will be afked in the next place, 
how this barbarous cuftom of painting was intro- 
duced into Caledonia ? It is difficult to fay, un-* 
lefs it arofe, as I have faid, from the fuperior bar- 
barity of. a people living in a mountainous c6un-< 
try. The abettors of the Oermanic extraction of 
the Caledonians . might draw a plaufible argument 
from fo charadteriftical a cuftom. The Arians 0$ 
Germany, and the Caledonians of Britain, were 
men of much the lame character. Each of thefe 
nations was wild and ferocious. Each of them 
took care to heighten their innate ferocity by the 
help of art. Both nations exerted their whole 
ftrength of ingenuity, in giving themfelves the 
moil dreadful afpedt poflible ; and to attack their 
enemy in the night time was one of thofe military 
arts which they pra&ifed in common *. It would 
therefore be a more rational fyftem, to derive the 
original of the Caledonian Britons from the Ger* 
man Arians, than to draw their defcent from the 
Agatbyrfi) according to the opinion of Stillingfleet 
and Boece t, 
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* Tacit, ut fupra, et in Vita Agric< 

\ The Agathyrfi were fettled in a divifion of Sarmatia, at no 
imall dllUnce from the Tea *. The Geloni, another nation who) 
vied paint in Sarmatia, la/ to the Eaft of the Boryrthenes. It ia 
aot therefore eal'y to ftfppofe that either the Agathyrfi of Geloni ' 
could tranfmit their cuftom of painting, or tranfport tbemjelvee 
into Britain. The feas that lay neareft to them, were the Palus 
Maeotis, the Euxine, and the Baltic : neither can it be reafon-» 
ably fuppofed that they had any tolerable knowledge of naviga- 
tion; and if the practice they made of painting Was a good \ 
foundation for the ftrange conjecture made by Boece, a fimilar 
praftice that prevailed among thofe Ethiopians in the army of 
Xerxes f w iH furnifh any one elfe with another genealogical ac- 
count of the Caledonians equally authentic. 
P Vide Celt. Not. Orb. Ant. in Sarmatia. f Herod, lib. ?ii. c. 69. 
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Gasar has drawn a parallel between the Gauls 
and Germans. Upon comparing the manners and 
cqftoms of thofe two great nations with thofe of 
the Caledonians, one may eafily perceive that the 
cuftoms of the latter bear a much nearer refem- 
blance to the old Germans than to the Gauls. 

** The Germans, fays Caefar, differ greatly in 
their manners from the Gauls. They neither have 
Druids to prefide in religious affairs, nor do they 
mind Sacrifices. Their whole lives are employed 
either in hunting or in cultivating the arts of a 
military life. They inure themfelves early to toil 
and hardfliips. They are clad with (kins or fhort 
mantles made of fur, fo that a great part of their 
bodies is naked. To agriculture they give little 
or no attention. Their food confifts principally of 
milk, cheefe, and flefh. The only perfbns among 
them who have a property in land, are their ma- 
giftrates and Princes. Thefe give annually to the 
-tribes and families who aflbciate together under 
their protection, as much ground as they think 
proper, and where they fee moil convenient. In 
the enfuing year thefe great men oblige their de- 
pendents to fhiFt their fettlements." 

" When a. German nation is engaged in a 
war, either defenfive or ofFenfive, they inveft the 
general to whom they commit the management of 
it, with a power of life and deatti. In time of 
peace they have no public magiftrate : the Chiefs 
of the feveral diftridts and Clans diftribute juftice 
and decide controverfies among thofe under their 
jurifdi&ion. Robbery is attended with no degree 
of infamy, if committed without the territories of 
the nation to which the robber belongs : nor do 

thefe men fcruple to affirm before the world, that 

• 

in 
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|n order to exercife the youth, and to put a ftop 
to the growth of effeminacy, that practice muft 
be not only indulged, but encouraged. In their 
public affemblies when any of their Chieftains 
undertakes to go at the head of fuch an expedi- 
tion, thofe who give their approbation to his de- 
lign rife up before the aflembly, enlift themfelve$ 
in the fervice, and are applauded by the multi- 
tude* They who break their engagements are 
reckoned traitors* and deferters : nor do they, 
ever after recover their former honour f" 

" The Britons of the North, fays Dio, till no 
ground, but live upon prey, fmnting, and the 
fruits of the wood. They dwell in tents, naked 
and without (hoes. They take peculiar pleafure 
in committing depredations. They endure hun- 
ger, cold, and every kind of hardfhip with won- 
derful patience t." 

The principal lines of this piftufe are ex* 
tremely like thofe of the original we have been 
juft now viewing • and the more we compare the 
accounts which ancient authors have given of the 
refpedlive nations, the more we are ftruck with' 
their fimilarity in genius and manners. Dio has 
indeed obferved that the Caledonians went naked* 
but it may be prefumed, that he meant no more 
than that they were poorly clad. This is all that 
Eumenius, the panegyrift, has faid concerning the 

* One would think that Caefar, in this paflage, copied the 
Itfanners of an American tribe of Indians upon a like occafion* 
This is the very method ufcd by them in their aiTemblies, when 
they refolve on a war. There is a wonderful fimilarity between 
*11 nations in the firft ftage of fociety. 

f Of. de Bel. Gal. lib. vi. cap. 21, zz, 23. 

I Dio, lib. lxxii. 
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habits of thofe Pi&s who fought againft the Bri- 
tons of the South, before Caefar invaded this 
ifland : and Caefar himfelf has told us that thofe 
who inhabited the inland parts of Britain in his 
time were cloathed with (kins *« Whatever the 
opinion of Dio may have been on this <fubje£t, it 
j$ certain, that the Caledonians could hardly fe- 
cure their lives againft the natural feverity of their 
climate, without feme fort of cloathing, notwith- 
standing all their conftitutional vigour and acquired 
hardinefs. 

, It muft be acknowledged that Herodian like- 
wife feems to make the inhabitants of North Bri- 
tain a naked people. His words are, " Thefe bar- 
barians are (hangers to the ufe of cloaths, but they 
trim their bellies and necks with iron trappings, 
being poffeffed with & belief that iron is ornament- 
al and a fign of opulence, in the fame manner 
that gold is efteeitied by other nations. They 
mark their bodies with a variety of figures re- 
fembling many different animals. For this reafon 
they take care not to cover their bodies, for fear 
of concealing thefe figures t. 

But this author has told us in the pafTage im- 
mediately preceding that now quoted, that thefe 
barbarians were far from being totally naked, the 
greateft part only of their bodies being fo; and 
that mpft in all probability have been true. 

Tria Greeks and Romans knew very little con- 

' cerning the habits of the Caledonians, excepting" 

thofe they wore in a day of battle. Upon fuch oc- 

cafions they were indeed very (lightly clad, if 



■ 



* Caefar de Be]. Gal. Kb. v. cap. 14. 
t Herod, lib. til. cap. 47. 

/ v cloathed 
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cloathed at all. Before the engagement begaP 
they threw away their upper garments, atod march- 
ed up to the enemy having only a piece of thin 
.ftuff wrapped about their middle. The High- 
landers of Scotland inherited the fame cuftom fo 
late as the battle of KilKcranky, in which they 
fought in their ftiirts, having laid by their plaids 
and ftiort coats before the adtion began. The old 
Germans behaved in the very fame manner upon 
fimilar occafions. 

Those who are very meanly or thinly clad are 
in common converfation called naked. Agree- 
able to this ufual form of ipeech, Virgil advifes 
the Italian farmer whether in ploughing or (owing 
his ground to work naked ; that is to fay, without 
that part of his garb that was no more than a 
real incumbrance to him *. 

Besides the (kins of beafts worn by the Cale- 
donians, like the more bartmous inhabitants of 
Britain and Germany, there is reafon to believe 
that they imitated the latter in another part of their 
-habit. The Germans wore woollen mantles, and 
thefe fbmetimcs party coloured, though generally 
otherwife. A mantle of the latter kind was by 
the Romans called Sagutn, and a party-coloured 
one either Sagum or Braces promifcuoufly. The 
only garment of an ordinary German was, accord*- 
ing to Tacitus, a mantle tacked together with a 
Fibula, or if that fhould be wanting they ufed a 
pin t. The Fibula was a buckle or ring made 



* Ntrdus ata fere nudus. Virg. 

t Tegumen omnibus (agum, fibula aat d defit fpina conierttim. 
Caetera inte&i, &c. Locupletiflimi vefte diftinguuntur. Striata 
et iingulos artus expnmente § 

* Tacit, demon Germ. p. 442. 

K 3 of 
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of a thin plate of filver, brafs, or iron, with 4 
needle running through the middle a: id joined to 
the buckle at one end. But if the perfon who 
wore the mantle was too poor to afford the fibula, 
. a fkewer made either of wood or bone was form- 
ed to ?nfwer its ufe. The buckle or fkewer kept 
the two upper corners of the mantle together. 

I t muft be allowed that the writers of ancient 
Jiiftory are filent as to the garb worn by the Cale- 
donians, Pidts, and Scots: but in a matter of this 
kind, we may fafely depend qn the faith of tra- 
dition, efpecially when fupported by immemorial 
cuftom ; and we are infprmed by both- that the 
mod: ancient inhabitants of North Britain were 
clad with a Sagum tacked together about the njeck 
with either a pjn or. buckle. If the Sagum was of 
one colour, it was called, in the language of the 
country, Piaffe ; if party-coloured or ftreaked 
yt\t\\ different dyes, it was called Breqecah- 

Varro pbfefve4 that the word Sqgutn is of 
Celtic extrad. The word Brace* is to likewife. 
In the Galic tongue, which is perhaps the moft ge- 
nuine fyrancfy of the old Celtic, Sate fignifies a 
ikin or hide. The Germans, like many other 
uncivilized nation?, covered thertifelves with lkjng 
before they began to manufacture woollen ftufFs ; 
jand as Saic wag the name of their original garb, 
it is highly probable, that after the woollen man- 
gle was introduced in its p'ace, they gave it the 
well known haifte of their fortfier covering. This 
conje&ure is fo mush the piore plaufible that the 
jform of' their mantle was in a great degree funi- 
Ja> to that of their old covering. 

If we confult either lexicographers, or the wri- 
$cr$ Qf notes critical and explanatory, we /hall find 

'ibms 
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.feme difficulty in fettling the precife meaning of 
the word Brace a. But every Highlander in Britain 
knows that the Bracca was an upper garment of 
diverfe colours. The very word is to this day 
preserved in theGalic language, with the addition 
of only a fingle letter, and, in the fame language, 
any thing that is party-coloured is conftantly di- 
ftinguilhed by the epithet Breac. 

Blue was the favourite colour among the Ca- 
ledonians *, or at leaft the moft prevalent. That 
their women of quality ufed blue mantles 
may he concluded from a paflage of Claudian t, 
AS well as from tradition. 

The only or principal difference between the 
drefs of the males and females was, that the 
mantle of the latter flowed down to their ankles, 
as it did among the wom^fl of Germany. The 
ufe of the Fibula was common both jto tihe men 
and the women of Caledonia *. 

K4 'It 



* Soljn. cap. *xxy. 

\ Inde Cafedonico veiata Britannia monftro 
Ferro Pi&a genas, cujus veftigia verrit 
C^rulus, oceanique a^Itum meutitur amictus. 

Claud. Imprim. Con. Stii, 
Tn this paffage Britain is perfonified by the poet, and is painted 
■ in the cheeks, and clad with a blue mantle in the Pic~ti(h manner. 
It is hardly poflible to make fenfe of the words without taking 
them in this view. 

I have it from very good authority, that a large diver buckl.e, 
once worn by Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, was till of late 
in the pof&flion or* Maedougal, of Dunolly, a gentleman In Ar. 
gylefhire. Bruce, after the fatal battle of Methvep, found hire*, 
lelf under the necefljty of flying to the Highlands, attended by 
only a fmall'band of trufty friends. Maedougal, of Lorn, one 
of the anceftor* of the gendeman now mentioned, being in the 
EngliJh JAtereft, attacked that iliuftrious Prince in Ms flight, and 

overpowered 
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It would be no difficult matter to carry the 
parallel between the Germans and Caledonians 
much further. Thofe who have enquired with care 
into the piimfceval ftate of North Britain, will fee 
the comparifon in a much ftronger light, upon per- 
illing, with attention, that admirable treatife of 
Tacitus concerning Germany and its inhabitants. 
There is certainly a ftrong uniformity between 
-slII nations in a barbarous ftate. The fimilarity 
muft be much more apparent between nations ori- 
ginally fprung from tfre fame fource. But it evi- 
dently appears to any one acquainted with the 
early hiftory of the Germans and Caledonians, 
that the conformity between diem, in point of 
cuftoms and national manners, is much more ftrik- 
jrg than between the Caledonians and Britons'* 
This feems greatly to favour the opinion of Ta- 
citus, and the tradition preferved By Bede. But 
it mu$ be confuted, that nothing decifive can be 
faid on tjiis head, though J intend to do alljuf- 
tice to the fyftem of the fuppofed Germanic ex- 
traction of the Caledonians. 

The great objedtion againft the fyftem is, that 
as in that early period wherein North Britain was 
peopled, the art of building and navigating veflels 
muft have been either totally unknown, or wry 

fmperfcdly underftood jn Germany, it is much 

i > 
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overpowered him with fuperior numbers. Bruce performed pro- 
digies of Valour, in a narrow pafs where he polled hirnfelf fingly 
till all his friends were out of danger j but he was forced at 
length to give way, and in his retreat loft his upper garment, or 
at leaft the buckle with which it was fattened. This fcuffle in, 
which Bruce was thus worfted, is fung by Barbour, an old Scot- 
tiih bard. 

* Sir William Temple, 

more 
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more probable that the firft inhabitants of Cale- 
donia came rather from the Southern divifion of 
the ifland, than from any part of the Northern 
continent, at the diftance of feveral days failing 
from any part of Britain *. 

This indeed is a very plaufible argument, and 
difficult to be obviated -, at the fame time it is not 
eafy to afcertain the period of time in which the 
Germans could firft venture to commit themfelves f 
with fafety, to the ocean. 

We kpow from good authority, that the Suiones 
of Germany had very confiderable fleets, either ii| 
the Baltic or in the Northern ocean, in Trajan's 
time t ; of confequence it may be prefumed, that 
they knew the art of building and navigating (hips 
much earlier. The Teutones, who fought againft 
Caius Marius, muffc have had fome tolerable veflels 
to traniport themfelves and their families to Ger- 
many from the Northern parts of Scandinavia, 
when they went upon their celebrated expedition 
towards the South of Europe. This being the 
cafe, there is but little abfurdity in fuppofing that 
the anceftors of the fame Teutones, or of the 
Suiones, or of fome other maritime nation in the 
Weftern part of Germany, might have ventured 
upon a voyage to North Britain, five or fix hun- 
dred years, at leaft, before the Suiones made fuch 
a confiderable figure at fea in the reign of Tra- 
jan. It does not appear that the Gauls underftood 
fea affairs much fooner than the Germans* Jf the 
Phenicians made early voyages to the coaft of 
Gaul, the fame love of gain that carried them thi- 
ther would have led them likewife to the maritime 

* Innes, Crit. EiTay, p. 71. f Tacit. Lip*, p. 450. 
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parts of Germany ; and nothing could hinder the 
AlJemans, any more than the Gauls, from learn- 
ing the more limpie branches of Ihip building and 
navigation. 

I t may indeed be fa id that the Gauls might 
have eatily learned the art of building (hips from 
the Phocceans of Mafilia, who were fettled among 
them, and confequently might have understood 
fea affairs much earlier than the Germans. But 
South Britain muft have been peopled, if we can 
judge from appearances, before the Phggpeans pof- 
tefled themfelves of the Maililian diftridt of Gaul, 
an eyent which happened about five hundred years 
bflfbre the birth of Chrift *, 

Withqut admitting an early knowledge of 
navigation, it is difficult to account how the Bel- 
gic Gauls tranfported themfelves into Britain. 
They certainly could not (tow themfelves, their 
wives, children, and catfle, in Curracbs. They 
muft, in fhort, have yeflels of a larger and better 
conftruftion. , Should this be allowed, what could 
hinder the ancestors of thofe Saxons, Friefians, 
Normans, and Oftmans, who harraflfed the South- 
ern parts of Europe in after ages, from having 
veflels equally good with thofe of Gaul, or from 
making voyages into a country at the diftance of 
a few days failing ? The Saxons infefted the ooaft 
of Britain under the reign of Diocletian ; and if 
we can giver credit to Saxo Grammaticus, the 
Danes invaded Britain feveral ages before the 
Roman enfigns were difplayed there. But be that 
as it will, it is certain that the maritime nations of 
Germany and Scandia were very bold adventurers 



Juil. lib. xiiii. c. 3- . 
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at fea, before the Roman empire began to de- 
cline ; and they may have been fo much fooner, 
though the Greek and Roman hiftories are filent 
upon that head. 

If it (hould be faid, that the firft Belgic co- 
lonies made their way into Britain in Curacbs or 
boats made of wicker and ox hides, it may be 
anfwered, that thefe Curacbs muft then have been 
confiderably larger than thofe ufed for many ages 
by feveral barbarous nations upon rivers and narrow 
founds. The Belgic colonies who tranfmigrated 
into Britain, had originally cattle to carry along 
with them in their tranfports : and there is 
no reafon to believe that the ancient inhabitants? 
of Britanny, Normandy, or Picardy, had more 
fkill to build veflels He for a national migration, 
or more courage to ufe them than the ancient in- 
habitants of Holland, Friefland, Weftphalia^ Sax- 
ony, or Denmark. It is true, the latter lay at a 
greater diftance from Britain : But if the Britons 
of Lucan's time ventured out into the ocean in 
Curacbs *, the old Germans might have likewife 
doie fo. Should they even be too timid or un- 
skilful to make at once a crofs voyage to Cale- 
donia, it was always jn their power, after coaft- 
ing the Belgic Gaul and South Britain, to arrive 
at laft in the Northern divifion of this ifland. 

From the parallel drawn between the Germans 
and Caledonians, and the observations I have made 
on the fuppofed ftate of navigation in thofe times, 
it muft be owned that thece is {pn\e additional 
ftrength given to Bede's tradition, and the remark 
of Tacitus. But after all, the Gaulifl} defcent of 






* Lucani Pharf. lib. iv. ver. 130, et fecj. 
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the Caledonians is the mod natural and the leaft 
liable to objedtions. In the obfcurity which in- 
volves fo early a period, probability mud take 
place of all arguments drawn from the fimilarity 
of manners and cuftoms which invariably fubfifts 
among all barbarous nations ; at the fame time, I 
am actually of opinion, that the Caledonians and 
Germans defcended originally from the fame Gaul- 
ifh flock. 

The Gauls who firft poflefled themfelves of 
Britain, might eafily, at the fame time, fend co- 
lonies beyond the Rhine. In a courfe of ages the 
inhabitants of Gaul, as they poflefled a fine climate 
and foil, naturally formed themfelves into regular 
governments and communities, and made a more 
rapid progrefs towards civilization than the Celto- 
Germanic colonies they fent beyond the Rhine, 
and which, from the nature of the country they 
poflefled, mull longer remain in a ftate of barba- 
rity. In procefs of time the Gauls, no doubt, 
from an increafe of numbers, fent fucceffive co- 
lonies to Britain, The firft colonifts, from the 
preffiire of thofe new comers, gradually migrated 
to the North, till at laft they poflefled themfelves 
of the inacceflible mountains of Caledonia. There 
they not only found fecurity to themfelves but to 
their original cuftoms and language, which, from 
the fimplicity of a life fpent in hunting, fuffered 
very few innovations. The northern Germans, 
certainly, from fimilar circumftances, gradually 
had moved towards the Baltic, and had the fame 
opportunities of prefervingthe ancient cuftoms and 
language once common to the great Celtic ftock. 
Thus the refemblance between the old Germans 
and Caledonians is better accounted for, than from 
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a dedu&ion of the latter from the former in an af- 
ter age. 

A s the Gauls, as I have above faid, made a 
quicker progrefs towards civilization than their 
colonies in Britain, and beyond the Rhine, fo their 
language and manners fuffered a more rapid 
change. The arts of civil life introduce among 
mankind a new form of ideas, and of courfe new 
words and new manners. To this, and this alone, 
mud be afcribed the difference between the Cale- 
donians, and the Gauls and Britons of the South, 
in point of the conftru&ion of their language, 
and the diverfity of a few national cuftoms. ; 
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Of the Degrees and Titles of Honour 
among the Scots of the Middle Ages. 
Of obfolete Law Terms in Regiam Ma- 
jeftatem. Of the Merchetae Mulierum. 



THE Galic dialett of the old Celtic was the 
common language of the greateft part of 
Scotland, from time immemorial, down to the 
eleventh century. The Scots who lay to the South 
of Clyde and the Forth had, for feveral ages be- 
fore the sera now afligned, a good deal of inter- 
courfe with the Saxons of Bernicia and Deira. 
That divifion of Scotland was, at intervals, fubjett 
to a Saxon government *. Some of the Scots 
Kings were Lords of Cumberland, before their 
acceffion to the throne, and kept their little courts 
in that part of England. From thefe circumftan- 
ces we may conclude, that the Saxon tongue pre- 
vailed in the Southern divifion of North Britain 
for a confiderable time before it eroded the Firth 
of Edinburgh, in its progrefs to the North. 

^*— — — ^ — — — ■ | — — — B^— — — — — — — — -^ 

• B*de. 

Together 
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Together with the language, cuftoms and 
laws of the Saxons, Malcolm Canemore introduced 
Saxon or French titles of magiftracy and honour, 
unknown till then in Scotland. 
. Before that time North Britain,'UJce other un- 
polilhed countries, may be fuppofed to have been 
very defe&ive in its laws. Hedtor Eoece, and 
fome other Scottifti hiftorians, have given the world 
an abftradt of fome excellent laws made by Ken- 
neth the Second and Macbeth: but their autho- 
rity on this head is extreamly queftionable. There 
is another body of laws which are commonly at- 
tributed to Malcolm, the fecond of that name, 
who in the year 1004 mounted the throne of 
Scotland : but our ableft antiquaries have been 
much divided on this fubjedb The learned Sir 
John Skene, and Sir James Dalrympte, are pofitive 
that thefe laws ought to be afcribed to Malcolm • 
but Dr. Nicolfon, Bifhop of Carlifle, Dr. Hickes, 
and before them, Sir Henry Spelman, contended 
for fixing them to a later period. I have thrown 
at the bottom of the page Spelman's own words *. 

Mal- 



* " Skene begins the laws of Scotland with fhofe of Malcolm, 
the Second. But it is far from being clear that the laws which 
go under that King's name are fo ancient. They contain many 
words and terms which belong to a more modern age : befide?, 
they refer to cuftoms, and names of offices,which belong to a later 
period. Skene like wife attributes to David the firfl thote four books 
which are intitled, Regiam Majeftatem Scoriae. This Monarch, 
according to his calculation, began to reign in the year of Chrift 
1124, or about the twenty-fourth of Henry the Firft. But 
Randolph de Glanvilledid not write his treatife concerning the 
laws and cuftoms of England, rill after the twenty-fixth of Henry 
the Second's reign, that is, not till the year ii8oj and they 
who compare this book of Glanville's, and the Regiam Majefta- 
tem 
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Malcolm MacKennrth, or the fecond Kfng 
of Scotland of that name* was cotcmporary with 
Canute. He was long at war with the Danes and 
Englifh; and it is not likely that he borrowed 
thefe titles of honour from either of thofe nations. v 
It is much more probable that bis great grandfon 
Malcolm Canemore imported them from Eng- 
land* In the Mad Alpine or MacKenneth laws men- 
tion is frequently made of earls *, among the 
barons. Sir James Dalrympie infers from this 
circtimftance, that we had that degree of honour 
in Scotland during Malcolm the fecond 's reign t. 



tern of Scotland, will readily find fuch an agreement and fimilitude 
in them, that they muft conclude ,one of the two was copied after 
the other. Btit I allow others to determine whether we have im- 
ported our fyftem of laws from Scotland.* 9 

" If it is impoffible to prove that the feudal law was eftablifhed 
in England before the Norman conqueft, it is therefore far ftvm 
being probable that the fame feudal law was known in Scotland 
about fixty years before that epoch. However ancient the league 
between the* French and the Scots may have been, it may be 
doubted whether Malcolm the Second bad ir;teccourf$ enough 
with that, or any other Continental nation, to learn the coniti- 
tution of their government, or to know even their titles of dignity 
and honour, fo as to transfer them into his own kingdoo?. It is 
hardly credible that he could have been the author of thofe laws 
which give exact defcriptions of the offices of chancellor, justi- 
ciary chamberlain, fteward of the houfhold, Con ft able, marif- 
chal, IherifT, provoft, baillies of burghs, together with the pri- 
vileges and jurifdiction of barons. " The Britons, fays Cambden, 
difown the name of barons : nor is there any thing faid with re- 
gard to it in the Saxon laws. The fir (I mention of this title that 
I have met with, is in a fragment of the laws made by Canute the 
Greatf* See Spelman's Gloflary, under the words Lex Sco to- 
rum. 

f Britannia, under the article, Degrees of all England. 



* Collections, p. 1 46- 
-j- Conrites. 

But 
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But the argument is not coqclufive, till it is ad- 
mitted that that Monarch was the author of the 
MacAlpine laws - and if the ancient copy to which 
the learned, knight appeals; be a fufficient autho- 
rity to afcribe thefe laws to Malcolm MacKenntth, 
the old tradition which attributes them to Mac*' 
Alpin, is an argument equally good for making 
them much more ancient. 

EARL is originally a Daniffi word f which 
anfwers to Conful, Comes and Dux* of the Latin 
ufed in the middle ages *. Pah ymple infers, from 
two or three conclufive authorities, that we had 
Comites and Vice-comitee in Scotland before the 
reign of Malcolm the Second t. But he allows that 
this title of dignity was not hereditarily annexed to 
families tijl the time of Malcolm Canemore. The 
Scots htftorians accordingly tell us, that MacDuff* 
Thane of Fife, was the firft that obtained the 
hereditary title of Earl to his family. 

BochaKan X (ays, that there was no title of 
honour in Scotland fuperior Do that of Knight, ex- 
cepting thofe of the Thanes and Judiciaries, be- 
fore the reign of Malcolm the fecond. But it is 
not even certain that there were gentlemen of the 
equtfirian order in Scotland fo early H) Cambden 
.and SpeJdeo (uppofe, .that thl origin of this dig-^ 
nity muft be investigated among the ancient Get* 
mans. They . quote the following paflage from 

* Spelrn. Gtoff. under the word Boris, 
f Coilcft. p. 146. 
t Rer, Scot. Jib. 6, cap. fa- 
ll We find no great mention of this order till Malcolm the 
Third's time. Henry Fits-Empfefs was fent from England to 
receive the honour" of knighthood from David the fen of that* 
Prince. 

L Tacitus : 
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Tacitus : " Among the Germans, it is never ca£ 
tomary for any man to carry arms till the com- 
munity have nrft given their approbation. That 
done, one of the principal nobility, or the young 
man's father or relation, adorns him with a fhield 
or javelin, before a public aflembly. This cere- 
mony confers the fame dignity among them that 
the gown does among the Romans. Before their 
youth receive this honour, they are reckoned only 
a part of a private family ; but from that day 
forth they are confidered as members of the com- 
monwealth •" 

Before the titles of Barons, Earls, Dukes, 
Marquiffes and Vifcounts were imported from fo- 
reign countries, all the degrees of honour known 
in Scotland were, as far as I can learn, the King, 
the Lord, the Tanift, and the Tofliich ; together 
with thofe belonging to offices, civil and ecclefi- 
aftical. Barons came in with the feudal law. The 
word Earl is of a Danifli extradt ; and the language 
of the Danes was unknown* here till after the mid- 
dle of the ninth century. Robert the Third cre- 
ated our firft Dukes, and James the Sixth our 
Marquifes, Vifcounts and Baronets. 

The ancient Scots or Highlanders call the fo- 
vereign Ri ; the old Britons or Welfti Rbuy ; the 
Vtiodern French Roy ; the Italians Re ; and the Spa- 
niards Rey. From this fimilarity of founds, and 
identity of fcnfe, we may reafonably infer, that 
the Rex of the Latin, is derived from the Celtic, 
and had originally the fame idea affixed to it which 
. is conveyed by the correfpondent names in the fe- 

veral dialedls of that language. 

. , ■ 

* Tacitus dc roor. Germ. cap. 13. 

• TjiE 
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Thb meaning of Ri is a ruler ; and among thei 
ancients the idea of defpotifm was not annexed to 
regal government. This opinion bnly bbtained 
in the Eaft: The Celtic nations liftiited the regal 
authority to vfery narrow bounds. The old Mo^ 
narchs of North Britain and Ireland were too 
weak, either to controtil the pride and infolence 
of the £reat; or to reftrain the licentioufnefs of the 
populace. Many of thoffc Princes j if fre Credit 
hiftory, were dethroned, and fome of them evefi 
put to death by their fubjefts ; which is a demons 
fixation that their power was extremely circum- 
fcribed. They were not in pbfleffion of treafures; 
to keep ftanding armies, or to corrupt thofe whofe 
avarice might induce them to be jyaftruments of 
tyranny. / 7 

Nex*t to the King were thoft great landhol- 
ders who are called Lords in Englifh, Lairds in 
Scotch* and Tierna in the arxient Galic. It it very 
probable that the Galic Tierkd, dr the Welch 
Teyrti) was the fitfl title of fupreme dignity among 
the Celtic nations *. 

The Highlanders and Irirti frequently addrefe 
the Supreme being under thifc name ; and hence 
it may be concluded, that their dnceftors had nd 
conception 6f power fuperior to that of the Tierndi 
From the fame confideration we may likewife iri- 
fer, that originally every bne called Tierna was. 
aft independent Prince. It was only after ihany 
ftich Lords had become the vaffals of mightier 



* Tjerna is derived very probably from TV, The one, by way 
of emintnee, and Ferrah, Land. Ferr'an, rti trie oblique cafe, 
produces Eran. So that Tierna is the fame with Tierdn, A m&n 
hf land, or a great proprietor of land. * 

L 2 Princea 
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Princes, that this name was given to perfcns in a 
{late of fubordination. As the Romans formed 
their Rex out of the Celtic word Ri % fo the Greeks 
derived their Ti/porw from Tierna. The word Ty- 
rant was originally no more odious, in the lan- 
guage of that nation, than King is in that of En- 
gland. It were an eafy matter to (how that fome 
excellent Princes were (tiled Tyrants in Greece, 
and agreeable to that mode of expreflion in ancient 
times, iEneas gives the very fame title to the good 
old Latinua. 

The third name of dignity among the Scots of 
ancient times was Tanift^ or Tanijienr. This word 
has been confounded with "Thane, which occurs 
frequently in the hiftory of Scotland. Buchanan 
fays, that before the reign of Malcolm the Second, 
Tbane was the highefl title immediately after that 
of King His explication of the word is, the Go- 
vernor of a country, or the King's Lieutenant in 
a certain divifion of his dominions *. Every one 
converfant in the hiftory of Scotland has read of 
Banquho, Thane of Lochaber, MacDuff, Thane 
of Fife, and Somerkd, Thane of Argyle. 

The appellation of Tbane was known in Eng- 
land, and common there for feveral ages : nor was 
it difcontinued till after the Norman conqueft. In 
the Saxon tongue, Thane, Tbeger, and Tain, fig- 
nified a Servant or Minifter t. 

The Irifh had their Tanift ; and in their lan- 
guage the meaning of that word is, the fecond 
perfon, or fecond thing J. It is not probable that 



* Prseter Thanes hoc ell praefc&os Regiominv fiuchan. in 
Milcolro. 

•J- Spelman's GlofTarj, under thefc words; 
\ bee Lhoyd's iiifh Di&ionfeiy- 

they 
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they borrowed the title from the Englifti, as, not- 
withftanding of Bede's allegation concerning the 
friendly difpofition of the Irifli towards the 5axons 
of the fixth and feventh centuries, they had a 
mortal averfion to the Englifti ; and before the 
conqueft of Ireland by Henry the Second, the title 
of Tanift became obfolete : it may therefore be 
prefurned that Tanift is an ancient Galic word. 

I n the fettlement of fucceffion, the law of 
Taniftry prevailed in Ireland from the earlieft ac- 
counts of time. M According to that law, (ays 
Sir James Ware *, the hereditary right of fuccef- 
fion was not maintained among therrwicefc or thfe 
Rulers of countries ; but the ftrongeft, or lie who 
had mod followers, very often the eldeft and tiioft 
worthy of the deceafed King's blood and name, 
fucoeeded him. This perfon, by the common 
iuffrage of the people, and in the lifetime of his 
predeceflbr, was appointed to fucceed, and was 
called TaHiJly that is to fay, the fecond in dignity. 
Whoever received tins dignity, maintained him- 
felf and followers, partly out of certain I&nds let 
apart for that pur|x>fe, but chiefly out of tributary 
impofitions, which he exa&ed in an arbitra- 
ry manner; impofitions, from which the lands 
of the church only, and fliofe of perfons vefted 
with particular immunities, were exetapted." 

The fame ctiftom w&s a fundarriental few in 
Scotland \Gt many ages. Upon the death of a 
Kifig, tiie thfone was not generally fflkd by hi$ 
fon, ot xSkughtef failing of male iflue, but by his 
bfOtfeef j uncle, coufin-^erman, or itear relation of 
the Fame blood. The perfonal merit of the fuc- 

* Arifiq. and Hift, of Ireland, chap. $. 

L 3 ceflbr, 
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ceffor, the regard paid to the memory of his inv* 
mediate anceftors, or his addrefs in gaining a 
piajority of the leading men, frequently advance4 
Jiim to the crown, notwithstanding the precautions 
taken by his predeceflqr. 

The hiftory of the Saxon heptarchy, or tha$ 
of the Englilh monarchy, down tp the time of the 
conqijeft, fhews, that the law of Taniftry wa$ 
very often the rule obferved in the fucceflion of 
Sovereigns. No great regard was paid to heredi- 
tary right : tlje King's brother was frequently pre- 
ferred to his (on ; a baftard Prince fpmetimfes tool^ 
place of a legitimate one ; and the will of the 
jaft reigning Sovereign had more fh$n qnpe exr 
pluded the lineal heir. 

It h plain that the law of Taniftry had a 
natural tendency to embroil families, countries 
and kingdoms. In all the places where it pre- 
vailed, dqmeftic feuds, provincial infurreftions, 
and national wars, muft have been unavoidably 
frequent. But as the Scots and Irifh, and almoft 
jevery other Celtic nation, ipade arms the great 
occupation pf life, they thought it highly 
inexpedient to intruft the direction of the (late to 
infants, minors, or unexperienced youths. With 
thejn it was the mod eflential confideration to have 
a brave and diflnterefted Prince, who had been 
inured to war, and who could lead them into the 
field, infpire them Vfhh fpirit, and fupport them 
With cqndudl. They cqnfidered the King at once 
as the futyedt and leader of the community.- 

I n Ireland the law of Taniftry not only deter- 
mined the regal fucceflion, but likewife extended 
to every great eftate poflefled by a fubjeft. The 
|*ord of every country, and the Ch^ef of every 

Sept 
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Sept was fucceeded, not by his fon or next heir, 
but by the Tanift, who was ele&ive, and who fre- 
quently procured his election by force of arms *. 
In Scotland the cafe was much the fame,, till the 
eftabliihment of the feudal law, and in fome pla- 
ces long after that period. 

In the Highlands and Weftern Ifles the Tierna's 
next brother claimed a third t part of the eftate 
during life, by virtue of a right founded on an 
immemorial cuftom. It is not above two hun- 
dred years back fince the Taniftry regulation, and 
the difputes confequent upon it, prevailed in the 
Highlands, There have been fome inftances of 
it much later. 

Toshich was another title of honour which 
obtained among the Scots of the middle ages. 
Spelman imagined that this dignity was the fame 
with that of the Thane X. But the Highlanders, 
among whofe predeceflbrs the word was once com- 
mon, diftinguifli carefully in their language the 
Tojbicb from the Taniftair^ or the Tierna. When 
they enumerate the different clafles of their great 
men, agreeable to the language of former times, 
they make ufe of thefe three titles, in the fame 
fentence, with a disjundHve adverb between them. 

I n Galic, Tujy Tos, and Tojkicb^ fignify the 
beginnings or the firji part of any thing, and 
fometimes the front of an army or battle fl. Hence 
the Name Tojbicb U ; that --is to fay, the General, 

* Sir John Davis's Hiftor. Relations of- Ireland. 

+ Trian Titrnis. 

J Spelm. Gloff under the word Thane. 

f| See Lboyd's Irifh Dictionary. 

t The Moguls or Calmachs give the name of Tai/ba to their 

fceads of tribes, and that of Centaifba to their Great Chan 

L 4 Can 
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Or Leader of the van. The interpretation now 
given of the word Tofhich is confirmed by the 
name of a confiderable family in the Highlands of 
Scotland—the clan of M'Intofc, who fay, that 
they derive their pedigree from the illuftrious Mac 
Duff, once Thane, and afterwards Earl of Fife. 
MacDufF, in confiderarjon of his fervices to Mai- 

Can itfelf is the fame with the Caen of the GaKc, fignifymg Head, 
and metaphorically the head of a family ; fo that Cantmjba, or 

Sand Chan, would be eaprefled by a Highlander CantoiJbUk. 
ere it is worthy to remark the connection between the old Mo» 
gill or Tartar language and the Celtic, This connection offers 
fprae kind of prefumpuon that they fprung from the fame ori- 
ginal ftock. The great river Oxus, called by the Tartars Am % 
which, rifing in mount Imaos, dnce discharged itfelf io the 
Cafpian jfea., but now, haying changed its courle, falls into the 
lake of Aral % naturally divides Alia into almoft two equal parts. 
The Tartars, and fome other Eaftern nations, called that divi- 
sion which Ires to the South-weft hran, that to the Notttveaft 
Tutattt which are plainly Celtic words, Iran it compounded of 
South-weft, and ran, divifion ; and Turan, in the fame 



manner, is compofed of the two words Tua and ran, which fig- 
nify the Northern country or dlvilion. See Abul Gkaz?* Hilt 
Of Tartary, vol. ii< p. S41. 

It Were eafy to purfue the flmitarity between the Tartar and 
Celtic languages much farther. I (hall give one other inftanee. 
The great Zmgis Chan, firft Emperor of the Moguls, being one 
day hunting, and perceiving a fojitary tree, exceeding tall and 
J>eautiful, he ordered his foot to inter Mm, under if, after his 
death j which they accordingly executed with all the require 
ceremony. There grew, \u time, fuch beautiful trees about the 
tomb, and in fuch numbers, that an arrow, fliot from a bow, 
Could hardly find a paflege through them. From that efceum- 
ibnee, they have given, to that place the name of Ba*cb*n Cal- 
jin ; and all the Princes of the pqfterity of Zingis Chan who 
fince then, died in thofe provinces, have been, interred in the 
fame place. Barcben Calf in is perfectly under flood by every 
Scots Highlander : u Ggnifies a beautiful thicket 0/ birch and 
J)&el trees. — r*Hift. qf T«ftatJ?> voJL u. p. i^S- 

ColfB 
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cohn Canemore, obtained a grant, which gave 
him and hi* heirs a right of leading the van of the 
royal army on every important occafion. The 
Chieftain of the clan that is defcended from this 
great Earl is filled Mac in Tqfibicb in Galic, that 
is to lay, the Son of the General. 

Ochiern, or Ogetharius, is another title of ho- 
nour mentioned in the ancient laws of Scotland. 
Spelman, copying after Skene, fays, that the O/- 
thiern is a perfon of the fame dignity with a 
Thane's fon ; becaufe, in the laws or Regiam Ma* 
jeftatem, the marcbeta of a Thane's daughter is 
equal to the marcheta of an Ocbiern's daughter*, 
as the Cro of a Thane was the fame with that of 
an Ocbiern. The word is undoubtedly a Galic 
one, contra&ed from Oge-Tbierna> that is, the 
young Lord, or heir apparent of a landed gentle- 
man. It is likewife not improbable that the Thane 
of our Regiam Majeftatem is the Tanift, or the 
perfbn who poflefled the third part of a great Lord's 
eftate t. 

The Breton or Britbibb, may be ranked, with- 
out any impropriety, among the old Scottifti titles 
of honour. The Brehons were, in North Britain 
and Ireland, the Judges appointed by authority to 
determine, on ftated times, all the controverfies 
which happened within their refpe&ive diftricts. 
Their courts were ufually held on the fide of a 
hill, where they were feated on green banks of 
earth. Thefe hills were called mute hills. It may 
be prefumed that the Brehons were far from being 

* Two kids, or twelve peonies. 

t Ogethoritts is derfvctt frpxn Ofg-thear, that is, a young 

deeply 
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deeply fkilled in the intricate fcience of the law,, 
which they profefled. By converting with the ec- 
clefiafties in their neighbourhood, they learned 
fome fcraps of the canon law, but knew little or 
nothing of the civil. The cuftoms which prevail- 
ed in the land wherein they lived, and the opi- 
nion of the times, were generally their rules of 
decifion. The office belonged to certain families, 
and was tranfmitted, like every other inheritance, 
from father to fon. Their ftated falarieswere farms 
of confiderable value. 

By the Brcbon law even the moil atrocious of- 
fenders were not puniflhed with death, imprifon- 
ment, or exile, but were obliged to pay a fine, 
called Eric. The eleventh or twelfth part of tbis 
fine fell to the Judge's (hare : the remainder be- 
longed partly to the King, or Superior of the land, 
and partly to the perfon injured ; or if killed, to 
his relations. 

We learn from Tacitus, that the fame cuftom 
prevailed among the ancient Germans. After he 
.had obferved that they hanged traitors and de- 
ferters on trees, and that perfons, either coward- 
ly or infamous for impurity, were drowned in miry 
lakes, he adds,' " Men guilty of crimes left fcan- 
dalous, were, upon convidtion, fined in a number 
of cattle. A part of this fine was paid to the 
King or common-wealth, and another portion of 
it was given to the perfon injured, or to his near- 
eft friends/* 

.In Scotland the fame cuftom prevailed, till 
within three or four hundred years ago, and in 
fbme divifions of it much later. In our laws of 
Regiam Majeftatem, we find it enadted, That one 
who, riding through a town, rides over and kills 

any 
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any of the inhabitants, is to pay a proper ranfom, 
no lefs than if he had wilfully destroyed him *. 
The name given to the ranfom in trie law is Cro 
and Galmes. The Cro of every man is afcertain- 
/ed, in the fame inftitutes, according to his quali- 
ty or birth. The Cro of an Earl is one hundred 
and forty cows. The Cro of an Earl's fon, or 
Thane is an hundred cows. The Cro of a ple- 
Jbeian, or villain, is fix teen. The Cro, Galmes 
ancj Enqcb of all other ranks and orders of men 
arj particularly defined in thofe laws 

Spelman has judicipufly remarked, that thefe 
three barbarous words are of Irifh extraction. Eut 
he did not jrecolledl that the Galic of Scotland 
yvas much the fame with the language of Ireland, 
and that the word§ were originally Britifti. They 
certainly had Qnce a place in the law of Scotland, 
though their (true meaning has not been yet fettled. 
The wealth of the. ancient Scots, efpecially to- 
wards the North, confided fblely In cattle. In 
the language fpoken there, Cro fignifies Cows, and 
prdo a fheepfold or Cpw-pen. Agreeable to this 
explication of thefe two terms, a murderer is 
prdered by pur old laws to pay the Cro of the 
. perfon whom he had killed, that is, to pay the 
ftafed equivalent for bis life, in p^ttje taken out 
of the flayer's pen or fold. 

GAL MES is a Galic word, and means a Pledge, 

or Compenfation for any thing that is carried away 

or deftroyed t. In the fame language, Enach 

(lands fometimes for the Englifh word Bounty, 

. and fometimes for an Eftimate or Ranfom. 



9 Regiam Majeft. lib. 4. cap. 24. 

f Q jal, in the Galic, is a. Pledge, and Mcas an Eftimate. 

CRO 
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CRO y Galmes and Enoch are perhaps fynoni- 
mous terms, according to the common language 
of the Scottifh law, which is full of fuch tauto- 
logical expreffions. If there is any real difference 
between thefe words in the cafe before us, they 
fignify three diftindt fines ; one payable to the 
King, or Superior of the perfon flain ; another to 
hischildren ; and a third to his Cinea> or the tribe 
to which he belonged. Agreeable to this diftinc- 
tion of fines, the old Saxons of England obliged 
murderers to pay three different ranfoms, the 
Fredum to the King, the fVergtlt to his family, 
and the Linebote to his kinfmen •. 

KELCHTN is another term in the old Scot- 
tiih law, to exprefs a muldt due by one guilty of 
manflaughter. In our Regiam Majeftatem t, the 
Kekbyn of an Earl is fixty-fix cows and two thirds; 
the Kelchyn of an Earl's fon, or of a Thaoe, is 
forty-four cows, twenty-one pence, and two thirds 
of an obulus or bodle ; the Kelchyn of a Thane's 
fon is by a fourth part left than that of his father - 9 
and the law adds, that a fwain, or perfon of low 
degree, w to have no fhare of the Kelchyn. 

The learned Sir John Skene obferves, that in 
jbe ancient language of Scotland, Gailchen figni- 
fies a pecuniary mul£t, to which one is made liable, 
for a fault or crime. Spelman differs from hirt* 
oily fo far as to think the word an Irifh one. 
Skene's conje&ure is partly juft, and partly other- 
wife. The Kelchyn was a mulft, but not always 
p pecuniary one, not payable for every fault or 
crime. We fee the Kelchyn of an Earl is fixty- 

* See Spelman, tinder tbefe words, 
f Reg. M*je& tib> 4. cap 38. 
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fix cotors* and two thirds of a cow. This fine 
belonged to the kinfmen of the perfon killed *, 
but to thofe only of principal note among them. 

In the old Scottifh law, with regard to the fine 
paid by the murderer of an Earl, this Croo is de- 
clared to be one hundred and forty cows, and 
every cow priced at three Orae. In a law of Ca- 
nute the Great, quoted by Spelman t, fifteen Ora&, 
or Horae, are made equal to a pound : and fup- 
pofing the English pound of thofe days to have 
been twelve times as much as the Scottifh one, and 
the Orae of both nations the fame, the pecuniary 
value of one cow would have been about five 
(hillings fterling. But ftiouid one fuppofe that the 
Ora of North Britain was to that of the Southern 
divifion, what the pounds, (hillings and p^nce of 
the former are to thofe of the latter, the price of a 
cow in Scotland was, at the time of compiling the 
Regiam Majeftatem, rroportionaWy low. 

It is certain that money was extremely fcarce 
in Scotland during the reign of Kirg David the 
Fiuft. ' But as we cannot well imagine that a full 
grown cow was fold for the fmall trifle of five- 
pence in that period, and as it is not in any de- 
gree probable that the price of it could have rifen 
to five (hillings fterling, we have here one proof, 
together with many more, from which it may be 
evinced, that the laws of Regiam Majeftatem were 
tramed in the time of David the Second, and not 
in th days of the firft Scottifh King of that name, 
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* Kdehyn fignifies, paid to. one's idofmen, and is derived 
from Gial and Cinnea. 
f la Voc Ow. 
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In that part of Regiam Majcftatem which as- 
certains the different Merchetae Mulierum, the 
Vacca, or large Cow, is valued at fix folidi, or 
(hillings. Th^ real amount of that fblidus cannot 
well be determined. If an Englifli one,- the price 
of a cow is confiderably greater than the eftimate 
already given : if a Scottifh, it finks down to a 
fmall matter. 

As I have entered upon the explication of law 
terms, it is proper to give fome folution of one 
of them, which, as it is now under ftood, leaves 
a reproach upon our anceftors. The meaning of 
Mercbeta Mulierum is, according to fome, found- 
ed upon a cuftom which did great difhonour W 
the ancient civil government of Scotland. 

Some of our beft hiftorians give the following 
account of the introduction orthe Merc bet a Mu- 
lierum among the ancient Scots. Evenus the Third, 
a King of Scotland, cotemporary with Auguftus, 
made a law, by which he and his fucceflbrs in the 
throne were authorized to lie with every bride, if 
a woman of quality, before her hufband could 
approach her : and in confequence of this law, the 
great men of the nation had a power of the fame 
kind over the brides of their vaflals and fervants. 
We are told further by the fame grave and learn- 
ed hiftorians, that this law was ftridtly obferved 
throughout the kingdom ; nor was it difcontinued 
or repealed, till after a revolution of more th£n 
ten whole centuries. It was near the end of the 
eleventh age, that the importunities of St. Mar- 
garet prevailed with her hufband, Malcolm Cane- 
more, to abolith this unjuftifiable cuftom. From 
that time forward, inftead of the fcandalous liber- 
ty given to every Superior by virtue of Evenus's 

law 
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law, the vaffal or fervant was impowered to re- 
deem the firft night of his bride by paying a tax 
in money *. This tax was called Merchetae Mu- 
lierum. 

I know not whether any one has been hitherto 
fceptical enough to call the truth of this tale in- 
queftion, though it wears the face of abfurdity 
and fable; Twenty moral demonftrations confpire 
in rendering it abfolutely incredible. 

Evenus; the fuppofed author of the law, is 
no more than an imaginary being. Boece and 
Buchanan, with all their hiftorical knowledge 
and induftry, knewjuft as little concerning the 
Princes of Caledonia, coeval with Auguftus, and 
of the * laws eftablifhed by them, as the other 
learned men of Europe knew with regard to the 
Emperors of Mexico before the time of Fernando 
Cortez. 

It is impoffible to prove that any considerable 
divifion of Caledonia was governed by a fingle Mo- 
narch in the Auguftan age. But were it true that 
the cafe was otherwife, and alfo certain that Eve- 
nus reigned in the Weftern parts of North Bri- 
tain in that very epoch, it is not credible that the 
Scots of that age would have granted fo very ex- 
travagant a prerogative to their King, or fo very 
uncommon a privilege to their nobility. In thole 
early times men .were too fierce and intractable 
to crouch under a burden fo infupportable. To 
a people of fpirit, a total extindtion of freedom 
and property, in every other inftance, would have 
been a much eafier yoke than the flavery, oppref- 

* Boece fays a merk of Giver, Buchanan half a merk. 

fion 
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fioD and difgrace attending lb very (hocking a 
proftitution ,of their wives, daughters and kinf- 
* women. But had even the lower people of Soot- 
land been the moil abjedt of all (laves, and un- 
common patterns of paflive obedience, it cannot 
be fuppofed that all the nobility, from age to age* 
would have pradifed the do&rine of non~refiftance f 
in fuch an amazing degree of perfection, as to per- 
mit their Sovereign to violate their honour in lb 
heinous a manner. We know that many Princes, 
b-fides Tarquin, were dethroned, baniihed, arid 
cut to pieces, for attempting the chaftity of wo- 
men. And we may fafely affirm, that the moft 
defpotic King or Sultan in the Eaft would fell 
a facrifice, Ihould he endeavour to eftablilh the 
law of Evenus in that country, which has al- 
ways been the fcene of the fevereft exertion of ar- 
bitrary power. 

Some may fay, that the manners and opinions 
of men are greatly changed. But human nature 
was always, and will ever continue the lame, in 
the matter now under confideration. In vain will 
it be faid, that the Scots, through a long habit, 
became reconciled to this ignominious cuftom. 
The Scots certainly were not more paflive thaa 
the other brave nations of the world : and the 
hiftory of mankind does not exhibit a fingle in- 
ftance of fuch brutal infenfibility in any nation. 

The latyrical Gildas, who had entertained the 
mod: violent prejudices againft the Scots, would 
not have omitted fuch an opportunity of declaim- 
ing againft them, with his ufual acrimony. Bede 
himfeff, though a writer of much greater huma- 
nity and moderation, would not have overlook- 
ed fo remarkable a part of their character, efpeci- 

ally 
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ally as he impeaches them, mors than once, of 
other immoralities. It would have been more to 
his honour to have animadverted feverely on fb 
flagitious a practice, than to arraign them fo fre- 
quently of heteiodoxy, for a pretended error in 
the trivial affair of Eafter. 

If we confider the jealoufy natural to women, it 
is highly, improbable that the queen of Malcolm 
Canemore was the firft royal confort in Scotland 
that would have Tolicited her hufband for a re* 
peal of this infamous law. In the courfe of more 
than a thoufand years, which intervened betweeii 
the pretended Evenus and Malcolm, there were 
no doubt many Queens whofe influence with 
their hufbands might have abrogated this lafc 
civious inftitution. — The itory altogether weara 
fuch a face of improbability, that it is aftoniftring 
how it ever became the fubjedk of tradition it'felf, 
and much more that it has received the fan&ion 
ofhiftorians. 

It is however certain that the MerehetaS Mulie* 
rum were once paid in Scotland, and authorized 
by law. But this impofition was not peculiar to 
that kingdom. The Merchetae Mulierum were* 
properly fpeaking, pecuniary fines, paid by the 
vaflal and fervant to his lord and mafter> upon 
the marriage of his daughter* or paid by a widow 
Upon a reiteration of nuptials t tod this cuftottl 
obtained in every part of Britain, though with 
fome variation. 

I cannot determine whether the brides of 
England or Wales were liable to this t&x before 
the conqueft ; but in thcisign of William the 
Norman they certainly were. u A woman faith 
Domefday fejppk in what fever way (he came by 

M ahus- 
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a .hufband, gave twenty (hillings to the King, if 
a widow j but if a maid, ten only*." That the 
grievance arifing from this hard law was univerfal, 
or at leaft very general, may be juftly concluded 
from different articles of the charter granted by 
Henry the firft, and from the famous Magna Char- 
ta of King John. 

In the fourth article of Henry's charter are the 
following words : " If any one of the Barons, or 
of the other vaflals that hold immediately of me, 
fliall incline to give his daughter, fifter, niece or 
kinfwoman in marriage, let him fpeak to me 
on that fubjedl : but neither (ball I take or receive 
any thing from him for a marriage licence, nor 
(hall I hinder him from difpofmg of the woman 
as he pleafes, unlefs he beftow her on my ene- 
my t " 

From the immunity given in thefe words, and 
from die preamble of the charter, one may na- 
turally infer, that the law of the Merchetae had 
formerly prevailed in every part of England, ex- 
cepting the fmgle county of Kent. After King 
John had given the great charter of liberties to 
the Barons, and after that ineftimable right had 
been confirmed by his fon, grandfon, and great 
grandlbn, we find, that not only villians, or the 
lowed clafs of people in England, were obliged 
to pay this fine, but tliofe too who, held their 
lands in, free foccage \ . The fine was called 
Merchetum or Maritagium there, as it went 
under the name of Mercheta in Scotland. 



* Spelnmn in voc. Maritag. 

f Matth. Paris, p. 55. 

J Spelman in voc. Soke manerio. 

It 
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It can fcarcely be doubted that the feudal initi- 
unions of Scotland came originally from England. 
The general fpirit of feudal laws, and the manner 
in which they are expreffed, afford aliroft a de- 
monftration on that head. Malcolm Canemore 
had lived long in Englaftd, and owed very great 
obligations to that country. His Queen was a 
Saxon Princefs, and Englifh jexiles wcie the great 
favourites of both* Malcolm's chi'dren had an 
Englifh education ; and after that period of time, 
the Englifh language, the Englifh fyftem of r » 
ligion, the Englifh drefs, and the Englifh law, 
became fafhionable in Scotland. Hence it may 
be inferred, that the old Scots ftood obliged to 
their neighbours for the Merchetae Mulierum, and 
not to Evenus, their ideal King. 

We have no caufc to believe, whatever our 
hiftorians affirm on that head, that Qijeeti Mar-* 
garet eafed the Scots from this oppreffive tax* 
In Regiam Majeftatem, the Merchetae payable 
by an earl's daughter is no lefs than twelve cows, 
and was a perquilite which belonged to the Queen*. 
The Merchetae due by a Thane's daughter fell to 
the fuperior, and was no more than a fingle cow, 
and. twelve pence, which fell to the collector's 
fhare. The Merchetae of every woman, whether 
virgin or widow, is determined by oiir oldeft in* 
ftitutes, and the fine payable to the Qjjteen wad 
by far the moft confiderable. 

It is very evident that feoece and Jkichfinan 
miitook the origin and true meaning of the Mer-* 
chetae. According to the former, a Mark of filvef 
was the compenfarion demanded by Malcolm Ca- 
nemore for the firfl night of the bride \ a privi- 
lege to which he and his nobles had an equal 

M a right* 
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right. But according to Buchanan, the very half 
of that pecuniary tax was all that could be requir- 
ed, or was given. It is ftrange enough that thefe 
two authors could have differed fo widely in 
this matter ; and it is equally fo, that they ima- 
gined the fame fum precifely was exacted from 
every woman, whether of high or low rank, and 
whether a maid or a widow. From this circum- 
ftance it may be juftly concluded, that neither of 
thefe hiftorians examined the old laws of their 
country*. 



• With regard to the etymon of the word Mercheta, or Mer- 
chetum, none could be more improper than that offered by our 
learned countryman Skene. It carries indeed too much imrao- 
defly in it to be laid before any delicate reader. It is very pro- 
bable that the tax under confideration was paid in England before 
ic was impofed in Scotland. We mould therefore look out for 
the true etymon of the Mercheta in England. The Merchetum 
was furely a pecuniary fine, and amounted at firft to a Mark, 
Thofe who have ftudied the hiftory of ancient coins .know very 
well that Marks of filver and sold bore very different values in 
different countries, ages and nations f. The Engiifh Mark 
confided of thirteen (hillings and four pence fterling. The 
Mark of Scotland was no more than a twelfth Dart of that fum. 
The Burgundian ounce was the eighth part of a Mark ; and a 
Scottifh Mark was juft an ounce. The Danifh Mark feems to 
have been equivalent to two denarii, or twopence ; and in fome 
countries the Mark was equal to eight ounces. In fliort, what- 
. ever the original amout of the Merchetum may have been, in 
all probability its etymon muft be Marca, Marcba, or Mar chat a > 
three words of the very fame meaning, 
f See Sptlmab, under the word.VUrca. 
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DISSERTATION XIV. 



Of the Bards- 



AMODERN writer of fome eminence has 
attempted to prove that religion was the 
true fource of poetry. According to him, it was 
very natural for a perfon who poflefled a warm 
imagination and a good heart, after contemplat- 
ing the marvellous works of that Great Being who 
is the Creator and Sovereign Lord of the univerfe, 
to feel the ftrongeft emotions of admiration, grati- 
tude and love. Filled with the idea of this grand 
objeft, he would foon endeavour to exprefs the 
awful impreflion he felt in language. Words fal- 
ling fhort of his conceptions, he would ftrive to 
fupply that want with the tuneful founds of fome 
mufical inftrument. Delighted with the harmony 
of agreeable founds, he would exert his whole 
ftrength in adding to his vocal praifes the fame 
numbers, meafure and cadence, which had been 
exprefled by the a&ion of his hands, in playing on 
the inftrument*. 



* RolKo, Bell. Let. Vol. I. bookii. art. 1. 
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We are told by the mod ancient of alj hiftor 
rians, that the harp and organ were known in a 
very early period, and it is natural to think that 
there had been fome poetical compofitions before 
Tubal invented thofe inftruments. Vocal mufic 
was certainly prior to the invention of inftruments 
of mufic. There is no reafon therefore to fup- 
pofe but the numbers, meafures and cadence c*f 
yerfe, were known before words were adapted to 
the tone of an inftrument. 

The mod ancient fpecimens of poetry now 
remaining were dedicated to the honour of the 
divinity. The two fpngs of Mofes, and that of 
Debora, are entirely in that ftrain. The praifes 
beftowed on men $md women in the latter are 

* • 

introduced epifodically, and have a manifeft re- 
ference to the main fubjedt. The lamentation of 
David over Saul and Jonathan is in a different 
ftile. Religion has little or no concern in it. The 
heroic exploits and untimely fate of thefe two, 
great Princes make the whole burthen of that 

Jong. 

We may take it for granted, that the art of 

of verification was known and much pra&ifed 
before Mofes wrote his triumphal ode. But whe-r 
ther the firft poetical effay was employed in the 
fervice of God or in honour of fome great man or 
wonderful natural objeft, it is impoflible to fay. 
Poetry is the triumphant voice of joy or the broken 
fighs of forrow and melancholy. The extreams 
of thofe paflions are moft violent in the earlieft 
ftage of fociety before the faculties of the hu- 
man mind are regulated by advanced civilization, 
the feelings of the heart are ftrong ; and ftrong 
feelings always produce that fublimity of expreflion 

Yfhich 
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which we call poetry. The variety or the life of 
the favage affords him opportunities of viewing 
natural objedts in their mod awful and ftriking 
form ; therefore even * his common conventions 
are expreflive of the deep impreflions of his mind, 
and his language is metaphorical and ftrong. In 
advanced fociety, the cultivated ftate of the mind 
gives rife to abftra&ed ideas, which are too jejune 
and ill underftood to conftitute that fublimity of 
expreflion which is fo remarkable in the poetical 
compofitions of early ages. 

The poets of the Celtic nations were univerfally 
called bards by antient writers. The bards cele- 
brated in verfe the great a&ions of heroes, and 
men of high dignity and renown. Without en- 
croaching on the province of another order of men, 
they could not employ their genius on religious 
fubjedts. 

A passage of Ammianus Marcellinus de- 
fences our attention. " After the inhabitants of 
cc Gaul, fays he, had been gradually polifhed out 
" of their original barbarity, the ftudy of fome 
valuable branches of learning made a confide- 
rable progrefs among them. The Bards, Eu- 
bates, and Druids, gave birth to that ftudy. 

It was the bufinefs of the bards to fing the 
brave adlions of illuflrious men in heroic fong, 
" and their poems on thefe fubje&s were accompa- 
nied by the fweet modulations of the lyre. The 
<c Eubates made deep refearches into the nobleft 
and mod fublime properties of nature : and they 
endeavoured to exprefs their fpeculations on that 
fubjeft in verfe. But the Druids, men of a 
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i4 more elevated genius, and formed into fpcieties 
*' agreeable to the rules laid down by Pythagoras, 
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u acquire the highefl pitch of honour by their 
u enquiries into things fubtime and unknown, and, 
" defpifing all that belongs to the human race in 
*< this lower world, they made no difficulty of 
" affirming thgt fouls are immortal V 

Many learned writers among |he moderns have 
been pf opinion that the Druids, Eubates and 
Bards, were three different orders of priefts. But 
it requires a clearer proof than ancient hiftory can 
furnift}, t° fhew that the Bards took any greater 
concern in fpiritijal affairs than the laity of their 
country. 

It is plain from Strabo's teftimony t, that the 
Eubates were priefts and much employed in phi- 
lological difquifitions. Butunlefswe fuppofe that 
they published poetical compofitions pn religious 
fubjedts, it is difficult to know how to diftinguilh 
them from the Druids in the preceding paflage of 
Ammianus. The Druids cpmpofed in verfe, but 
never publifhed any of their copipofttiqns. 

* Per base loca homiqibus paulatjra exculris, viguere ftudia 
jaudabiliunj doclrinarum, inchoata per Bardos et {Suhages et 
Druidas: et Ba/di quidem fortia viroruna illuftrluni fac"U, heroi- 
cis compofua verfibus, gum dulcjbus jyrae modulis cantitarunt ; 
Euhages yero fcrutanres fumma et fublimia naturae pandere cona- 
banttir. Jnter hos Dniidae ingeniis celfiores, ut aucloritas Py- 
thagorae decreyic, fqdalitiis ajfrfc'ti confortiis quaeftionibus occul- 
ta! um rerurn alcarurpque erecli funt ; ef defpan&antes human* 
pronuntiarunt, animas iramor tales. 'Armpjan. lib. xv. circa 
hnem. 

1 have taken the liberty of tranflating our author's pandtre % to 
exprefs in verfe. Pandete is a poetical word, and though fome- 
times found in profe writers, is never ufed in a profaic itile. la 
the fenfe of that word now under confideration it almoft always 
conveys the idea of a pomp of diclion 1 and a harmony of num? 
feers/ ^ ■ " •' ;, "" / 

+ Lib. iv. p. 302. 
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Overact Vatts* EubateSy Eubages y and Eubages y 
are words of exa&ly the fame meaning, and diver- 
fified only in the orthography by the vicious pro- 
nunciation of original authors, or the blunders of 
tranfcribers. Thofe to whom the name belonged 
were a Celtic order of priefts, philofbphers, and 
poets, thought to have been prophetically infpired, 
Though the office is no more, the title has been 
hitherto preferved in th$ name of an Irifli tribe, 
and in that of a Scottifh clan, once confiderable, 
>nd not yet extinct *. 

Lu c a n has indentified the Vates and the Bard t : 
but he is the only claffical writer who has con- 
founded thefe two names together. Virgil, Ho- 
race, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and others, 
fpeak of the Vates with great refpedt, and have 
given that title to themfelves, as well as to the moft 
eminent poets of Greece ; but not one of them has 
thought of doing the fame honour to the more ig- 
noble race of Bards. 



• Among the old Irifli families of note in the county of Mayo, 
Cambden reckons that of MacVadus J, and in the Weftern Ifles 
of Scotland are fome called MacFaid. In the Galic and Irifli 
languages, Faid (ignified a Prophet ||. 

As the Hibernian and Hebridian Scots had clans among thera 
who drew their origin and appellation from fome eminent Faids 
or prophetical poers, fo they had others who derived their pedi- 
gree from Bards famous in their day. Every one belonging to 
the clans defcended from thefe, was, after his poetical anceftor, 
denominated Mac-i-Bbaird, that is to fay, the fon of the Bard ; 
and according to the genius of the Saxon language, which ge- 
nerally fubftitutes the German W in place of the Celtic Bh, the 
Mac-t-Bhairds go under the name of Ward, in the South of 
Scotland, and tome parts of England, the Mate being rejected. 

t Lib. i. ver. 247, &c. 

J Hib. Com. Maio. 

j Lhoyd V lrUh and Engltth Di&ionary, 

r The 
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The poet and prophet are congenial fouls. 
Their profeflions are nearly allied. The claim to 
fupernatural infpiration is common to both : and 
certainly without a large portion of enthufiafm, 
taking that word in its original fenfe, neither of 
them could fucceed fo well as they have done. 
The conceptions of both rife to the grand, mar- 
yellous, and pathetic; their language is ftrong, 
animated, magnificent, full of tropes, and every 
way removed from profaic diction. As it is the 
prophet's bufinefs to utter predictions, fo the poet 
afliimes the fame character occafionally, and aflerts 
that he fpealcs the language of the Gads. 

It was for this reafon that the Romans gave 
the name of Vates indifcriminately to prophets 
and poets. This emphatical word, like many 
more, they borrowed from the old Celtic. The 
Vates of Gaul certainly exercifed the facerdotal 
funftion. Strabo fays fo exprefly in the place to 
which I have already referred. Ammianus in- 
forms us, that the Vates was a poet of fuperior 
dignity to the Bard. This opinion of Ammianus 
is ftrengthened by the authority of Virgil. 

Quintilian remarks, that Virgil was peculi-, 
arly fond of old words, when proper and expref- 
iive. This admirable poet was born and educated 
in the Cifalpine Gaul. He therefore muft have 
been much better acquainted with the Celtic lan- 
guage than any writer of his time. But be that as 
it will, it is plain that he makes a diftindtion be- 
tween the Bard and the Vates. In his ninth 
eclogue, Lycidas confefles, or rather boafts a lit- 
tle, that he himfelf was a poet, and a poet not of 
his own making, but one formed tfy the mufes, 
at t^e fame time he had too much modefty to 

ipagine 
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imagine that he had a right to the name of Vates, 
though the ftiepherds were pleafed to honour him 
with that title. / 

*' Incipe fi quid habes : et me fecere poet am 
" Pierides, funt et mihi carmina : me quoque 

dicunt. 
" Vatem paftores, fed non ego credulus illis : 
" Nam neque adhuc Varo videor nee dicere 

Cinna 
" Digna, fed argutos interftrepere anfer olo- 



res V 



Se r v 1 u s , and fome other commentators of great 
reputation, have done a manifeft injury to this 
pafiage. Dr. Martin, after having given a long 
and learned note on it, concludes that the proper 
figmfication of Vates is, a poet of the firft rank, 
a mafter of the art, and one that is really infpired. 
He had faid before that Fates, feems to be an ap- 
pellation of greater dignity than Poeta, and to an- 
fwer to the Bard of the Englifti. In this laft opi- 
nion he has been followed by another learned tran- 
slator. 

If I iinderftand the Englifh language, Bard is 
not a title of greater dignity than poet ; notwith- 
standing two eminent Englifh writers are of that 
opinion. The title of Bard, no doubt, is fome- 
times given to men defervedly celebrated for their 
poetical genius ; but the prefent mode of expreflion 
feems to have affixed an idea of contempt to that 
name. But in whatever degree of efteem the 
name of Bard is or may have been held, it is cer- 
tain that Vates never loft its original dignity. 

Some Celtic Bards treated, it is true, of theo- 
logical fubjedts in their compofitions. We are 



* yirg. Eclog. ix. ver. 32, &c. 

ta!4 
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told by Tacitus *, that " the Germans celebrated 
" Tuifto, an earth born God, and his fon Man- 
" nus, in poems of great antiquity." He adds, 
a little after, that the lame nation had poems of a 
very different (train ; poems calculated folely for 
infpiring their warriors \yith courage in adtion. 
Thofe martial fongs were of the compofition of the 
Bards, as appears from the name of Bard it us, 
which was given to that fp?cies of poetry. This 
name was borrowed from the Germans themfelves. 
Tacitus does not fay that the religious poems of 
the Germans were the productions of the Bards. 
The contrary is rather infinuated. Thefe theolo- 
gical pieces were the work of a more venerable 
race of men, of the Eubates of Marcellinus, 
who inveftigated the mod myfteribus arcana df 
nature. 

The Eubates or the Vates of Strabo were the 
jdifciples of the Druids ; and it is not improbable, 
that the Vates compofed the numerous poems 
which thofe great teachers of all the Celtic nations 
communicated to their followers t. 

The tranflatpr of the poems of Offian has in a 
great meafure explained the reafon that there are 
no traces of religion to be found in the works of 
that illuftrious Bard. To the arguments produced 
by that ingenious gentleman I beg leave to add 
one more, which rifes naturally from the obferva- 
tions I have juft made on the fubjeft. Though all 
the Celtic nations were in a manner full of Gods 
and fuperftition, their Bards could not employ 
their genius in the fervice of any divinity without 

* Tacit, de roor. Germ. cap. 2. 

1" Carfar de Bell. Gall. lib. vi. cap. 14. 

going 
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going out of their own proper fphere. Heavenly 
themes belonged to the Vates, another order of 
men, of a more dignified and facred charafter. 

Though religion is an univerfal concern, yet 
in every age and country there were perfons fet 
apart whofe more peculiar bufinefs it was to praife 
and addrefs the divinity. According to the Chris- 
tian fyftem, every one is under an obligation to 
celebrate their creator, though there is an order 
of men whofe more immediate employ it is to deal 
in matters of religion. The old Celtic nations did 
not fo much take the bufinefs off the hands of the 
prieft as we do : the Fails or Vates had no compe- 
titors in the province of theology. The Bard furg 
merely mortal fubje&s : hymns and anthems be- 
longed folely to the more dignified race of Fails. 
Oflian, therefore, though one of the firft men of 
the date, could not, fuch were the prejudices of 
thofe times, interfere with religious fubje&s, with- 
out a manifeft breach on the peculiar privileges of 
that branch of the Druids called the Vates. It is 
to this caufe, and not to the extindlion of the 
Druids, I attribute the total filence concerning 
religion in the poems of Oflian. Religious enthu- 
fiafm, of whatever kind it is, takes too much hold 
of the human mind ever to be eradicated ; and it 
may be fafely affirmed, that it is a prejudice im- 
poffible to be removed, even by the fevereft exer- 
tions of power t. 

It 



* The learned diflertator might hare added, that nothing is 
capable of removing one religious enrhufiafm, but the fu peri or 
abiurrfiry of another fyftem of the fame kind, or an immediate 
revelation from heaven, The feeble ray of reaion can never 
difpel that hazinefs which iuperftition has naturally thrown over 

the 
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later age could not be perfedtly reconciled to 
Chriftianity till the Holy Scriptures were rendered 
into verie, fuch a permanent hold had their preju- 
dice in favour of the Bards taken of their minds. 

The Northern Europe had the fame profound 
refped for its Scalds, (o poets were called in Scan- 
dinavia. The fcalds were the fole recorders of 
great events. The Danes and Norwegians have no 
records older than the twelfth century, and the 
Swedes fall even fhort of the Danes in the antiqui- 
ty of their writers of hiftory t. Saxo Grammati- 
cus, who flourifhed in that age, has frequent re- 
courfe to the authority of the Scalds who pre- 
ceeded that sera ; and Joannes Magnus, archbi- 
fliop of Upfal, appeals to them continually in his 
hiftory of the Goths. 

ToRFifcus relates that the Scalds were account- 
ed perfons of very confiderable importance in 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. They were 
retained by monarchs, were inverted with extraor- 
dinary privileges, and highly carefTed. In the 
oourt of that great Norwegian monarch, Harald 
Harfager, they had the honour of fitting next to 
the King himfelf, every one of the order according 
to his dignity. If we can depend on the authority 
of Saxo, Harntus gained the crown of Denmark 
by the ftrength of his poetical abilities : an illus- 
trious perfon of this profeflion was in the fame 
country exalted to a matrimonial alliance with one 
©f it's Princes t. 



calls them Barbara* becaufe they were written in a language 
which he did not underftand. Eginhard, in Vita Car. Mag. 
c. 29. 

% Torfxus, in Oread prxfat. 

t Idem, ibidem. 

The 
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The Kymri of Britain were remarkably fond of 
Bards. Every one of their Princes had his lau- 
reate ; nor could any man of quality fupport the 
dignity of his rank, without having one of that 
faculty near his perfon. From the vaft number of 
poetical manufcripts written in their native tongue, 
which the Welfh have hitherto preferved, it may 
be concluded that poetry was in very high eftima- 
tion among their anceftors t. v 

Among the ancient Cambro-Bri tannic Bards, 
Taliefin and Lhyvarch held the firft place for the 
felicity of their poetical genius* They flourifhed 
in tjie fixth century, and a confiderable part of 
their productions is to, this day extant. Taliefin 
\vas cotemporary with thegre&t Maglocunnus, and 
was highly favoured by that Prince. He was dig- 
nified by his countrymen with the title of Ben- 
Bairdhe^ or the chief of the Bards. 

I t is needlefs to prove that the Irifti had the 
greateft value for poetry. Never did any nation 
encourage or indulge the profeffion of Bards with 
a more friendly partiality. Their nobility and 
gentry, their Kings, both provincial and fupreme, 
patronized, careiied, and revered them. The 
feards of a diftinguifhed chara&er had eftates in 
land fettled on themfelves and their pofterity. 
Even amidfl: all the ravages and excefles of war^ 
thefe lands were not to be touched, the poeif s own 
perfon was facred, and his houfe was efteemed a 
fanftuary* 

.Every principal Sard was in the Irifh tongue 
called Filea or Allamb Redan, that is to fay, a 
potior in Poetry. Each of the great Fileas of 



f Tit* vii. p. 2394 
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Graduates had thirty Bards of inferior note con- 
ftantly about his perfon, and every Bard of the 
fecond clafs was attended by a retinue of fifteen 
poetical disciples. 

If any faith can be given to Keating, many 
other extraordinary advantages and immunities 
were annexed to the office of Bard, be fides thofe 
which arofe from the extravagant munificence of 
private perfons. It was ordained by law that all 
Baids ftiould live at the public expence for fix 
months in the year. By the authority of this law 
they quartered themfelves upon the people 
throughout the ifland from Allhallow tide till May 
*. This heavy annual tribute was. of a very old 
ftandirg, and for that reafon the Bards who were 
authorized to exadt it, were in the language of the 
country called Clear-ben-cbainc, that is, the fong- 
fters of the ancient tax. 

The very ample privileges conferred on the 
Bards, and the blind refpedt paid to their perfons, 
made them at laft intolerably infolent. Their 
avarice alfo kept pace with their pride. Their 
haughty behaviour and endleft exadions became 
an infupportable grievance to the nation. The 
numbers of thofe ^rollers increafed daily. Such 
as inclined to fpend their time in idlenefs and 
luxury joined themfelves to the fraternity, and 
pafled under the character of Bards. In the reign 
of Hug b ain Mearacb^ fays Keatirg, that is, in the 
latter end of the fixth age, a third part of the 
people of Iieland went under that title, and claimed 
the privileges annexed to the order. 

* Kcat. Gen. Hift. of Ireland, Part ii. pages 25, 36. 
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rr is a juft obfervation of Claudian, that every 
one who performs actions worthy of being cele- 
brated by the mufe, is always fmitten with the 
love of fong. The fame of the hero will foon die, 
Unlefs preferved by the hiftorian, pr immortalized 
by the productions of the poet. Barbarous times 
have produced very few tolerable hiftorians 5 but 
all ages indifcriminately, and all countries where 
military merit fubfrfted with a confpicuous luftre^ 
have produced Bards famous in their generation. 

The ancient inhabitants of Caledonia were very 
warlike, and of cburfe fond of fame Such as 
had remarkably fignalized themfelves in the defence 
of their country, were, no doUbt, proud of pa- 
tronizing the beft Bards of the times in which they 
lived. Cambden*s immenfe erudition has difcc- 
vered that Galgacus wag celebrated by the poets of 
South Britain * ; and therefore it is likely he was 
highly extolled by the Bards of his own country. 
We are told by Tacitus that Arminius, the great 
deliverer of Germany* was in his own time fung 
by the Bards t. Every Celtic nation took care to 
perpetuate the memory of all their patriot heroes 
In their poetical annals. The laureates, if I may 
call them fo, of every community were obliged by 
their office to pay a juft tribute of fame to the be- 
nefactors of the public ; even crowned heads and 
warlike Chieftains thought it no difparagement to 
their high rank to exercife their talents in the poe- 
tical eulogiums lb common in thofe times. 

The princes of Scandinavia valued themfelves 
touch on their poetical genius. Four Norwegian 



* See his Britannia, under the article £ale<jQnia. 
t Tacit- Annal. lib. ji. cap. ult. 

N 2 taonarchs, 
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monarch*, and a Danilh King, diftinguifhed them- 
felves remarkably in that way. Thefe were Ha- 
rald Harfager, Olaus Trygvinus, Olaus the faint, 
Harald the imperious, and Ragnar Lodbrach *. 
The great men who held of thofe monarchs, emu- 
lated their matters in difplaying the fire and vigour 
of their genius in a ftudy fo falhionable in thofe 
romantic ages. 

The Caledonian Prioces of ancient times were 
animated by the fame fpirit. We know that 
James the Firft was an admirable poet for the age 
in which he lived. Some Gafic rhimes compofed 
by his coufin german, Alexander, the famous Earl 
of Mar, have been hitherto preferved. The High- 
land Chieftains contended frequently in alternate 
verfe : nor have all thofe poetical dialogues pe- 
riflied. The apoftle of the Pi&ifli nation, and 
the old Scottilh miffionaries were remarkably fond 
of the mufes, and frequently couched their facred 
leflbns in fong. ^ 

The public has lately received the works of 
Offian, the fon of Fingal. The impartial and men 
of tafte have read them with admiration, and fen- 
fibly felt the true language of natural and fublime 
genius. Thofe who affe&ed to defpife the com- 
pofitions of ancient times have been confounded 
and mortified by the impartial voice of Europe in 
the praife of thofe poems. The candid p?.rt of 
the nation, though fome of them perhaps were at 
firft prejudiced againft the genuinenefs of the 
work, have been agreeably furprized to find that 
their fufpicions were abfolutely groundlefs. 



* TV feus, in Oread, prsfat. ad Left. 

It 
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It has been a queftion with fome whether 
Offian was a Caledonian or Irifti Bard. Alia and 
Europe, in a remote age, contended for the honour 
of having given birth to Homer. It is therefore 
no matter of wonder that North Britain and Ire- 
land ftiould emuloufly claim a particular right to 
the great poetical fun of their dark ages. They 
have formerly contended for much fmaller prizes. 
The queftions whether Sidulius, the poet, whether 
Cataldus, the bifhop of Tarentum, whether St. 
Aidan, St. Finan, St. Adamnan, and many more ' 
wrongheaded monks, belonged more properly to 
the facred jfland than to the wilds of Caledonia, 
have been agitated with all the keennefs and zeal 
incident to national difputes of that kind. 

The editor of Oflian's works is very able to de- 
fend his own fyftem. When objections worthy his 
notice are raifed, he will certainly pay them all due 
regard. If he will fit down gravely to confute the 
groundlefs and ill connected objections which have 
been raifed by fome people in the caule of Ireland *, 
it is defcending too far from that dignity of char 
rafter v/hich he has already acquired. For the 
poetical errors of his author^ if he has committed 
^ny flagrant ones, the tranflator is no ways ac- 
countable. But if Oflian's compofitions do honour 
to that dialed of the Celtic language, in whiclj 
they have been wrote, to that Celtic nation which 
produced the Bard, and to human genius itfelf ; 
the editor has an indifputable title to great praife, 
for bringing to light fuch a monument of the poe- 
tical merit of the ancient Bards. 



* See Mr. OConnQr and Dr. Warner ,911 this fuhjs/h 

N 3 Amonq 
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Among the feveral arguments frpm which it 
may be concluded that the author of Fingal was 
a Caledonian, the language he ufes is a decifive 
one. The genuine Irifh poems which are to be 
found in books, and the little Irifh fongs which 
axe brought into the Highlands by ftrolling harpers 
from Ireland, are in every other flanza unintelligible 
to a Highlander. — But the language of Oflian's 
compofitions is eafily underftood by every one who 
has a competent knowledge of the Galic tongue. — . 
Jf fbme few of the words are uncommon, or be- 
come obfolete, it is no more than what mull have 
been naturally expected in a work fo ancient. It 
is aftonifhing what a purity and fimplicity of lan- 
guage prevails over all the works of this poetical 
hero, while the Galic compofitions of the laft cen- 
tury are dark, affedted and confufed *. 

Whether Offian flourifhed in the third, in the 
fourth, or in the fifth age, is a point difficult to 
difcufs. His poems are undoubtedly more ancient 
than any extant in the Celtic tongue, and the ge- 
nius of the di&ion, of the arrangement and fen- 
timent, gives a ftrong internal proof of their ge- 
nuinenefe and high antiquity t. 

Besidb the Bards appointed by authority in 
Caledonia, the Princes, great Lords, and petty 
Chieftains, afpired much after the reputation ari- 
fing; from a poetical genius. It was impoflible that 
all the numerous eflays produced, could be defti- 
tute of merit. Every clime, however diftant fron* 
the fun, is capable of producing men of true ge- 
nius. The thick fogs of Boeotia, and the cold 

f See LhoycTs Irifh preface to his Irifh Dictionary. 

t D{. Blair's Critical Differ cation on the Poems of Offian. 
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mountains of Thrace, have given birth to illuftri- 
ous poets, while the (torching fands of Africa 
have remained languid and filent. 

There is great reafon to doubt the dodtrine 
advanced by Martial, that there will be no want 
of poets equal to Maro, if there (hould be pa- 
trons as munificent as Mecaenas : at the fame time 
it is certain, that when the love of poetry in a na- 
tion confers upon thofe who have a genius 
that way, rewards of honour, profit, and repu- 
tation, their compofitions will be numerous, and 
fome of them worthy of public attention. The 
old Caledonians were as bountiful to their poets 
as their pofterity the Irifh were. Lands were ap- 
propriated to the eminent Bards, and became he- 
reditary in their family. Many diftritts in the 
Highlands ftill retain the name of the Bard's ter- 
ritory *. 

Abou* a century back one of the Highland 
Chieftains retained two principal Bards, each of 
whom had feveral difciples who were his infepar- 
abie attendants. The Chieftains of former times, 
if led by choice, or forced by neceffity, to ap- 
pear at court, or to join thofe of their own rank, 
on any public occafion, were attended by a nu- 
merous retinue of vaflals, and by their moft emi- 
nent poets and ableft muficians. Hence it was that 
in the fpacious hall of an old Celtic King, a hun- 
dred Bards fometimes joined in concert, Keating 
informs us that there was no lefe than a thoufanc( 
principal poets in Ireland during the reign of one 
monarch. 



* The (econd title of the noble family of Athol is taken from 
lands appropriated to a Bard. Tulkbardin is compounded of 
Tullocb, a hillock, mAbardin % bards. 
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We of modern times may perhaps condemn 
this ftrange tafte of our barbarous anceftors. We 
may blame them for retaining and loading with 
wealth and honours fuch numerous bands of rhi- 
mers, a race of ufelefs, infolent, and flattering 
men. A flur of this kind is unjuftly thrown on 
our progenitors, till we remove a prevalent folly 
of the feme kind from among ourfelves. Our 
great men, to their honour be it faid. give but 
little encoliragement to poets, or that flattery 
which is natural to the mufe. But our courts are 
full of worthlefe fycophants, the halls of our Lords 
with pimps and parafites. Flattery feeds on the 
folly of the great without the merit of being cloath- 
cd in the ftrength <*f fentiment, or in the harmony 
of numbers. 

But to return back to the regions of antiquity ; 
fhe martial exploits of great men were fung by 
the Bards in epic poems, and tranfmitted from 
one generation to another. They exerted the whole 
force of their genius in perpetuating the memory 
of departed heroes, in exciting the nobles to walk 
in the fame paths of activity and glory, and in 
roufmg up their nation to fupport ijs dignity and 
to cultivate the generous and manly virtues. Praife 
throws around virtue attractive charms. Nothing 
tends more to raife fentiments of magnanimity 
in. the heart than the nervous and glowing exhor- 
tation of the poet. It follows, therefore, that the 
Bard was the great* and fuccefeful inftruftbr of the 
barbarian, and had in fome meafure a right to 
be held facred. 

History informs us, that men of that cha- 
racter have done the mod important fervices to 
ftates overpowered by a vi&orious enemy, or en- 

flaved 
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flaved by Tyrants. Tyrtaeus, though a very de- 
fpicable perfon in his appearance, faved Lacedse- 
mon from utter ruin, and by the ftrength of his 
poetical abilities * ; and Alcaeus, by employing 
the fame talent, refgued his country from the hands 
of cruel ufurpers f. 

We are told by Qjjintilian t, that Alcaeus was 
rewarded with a golden ple&rum for his great fer- 
vices. Horace, for the fame reafon, aiiigns him 
a place of diftinguifhed honour in the Elyfian fields ; 
and to give us a juft idea of this patriot poet's 
merit, he throws around him a numerous crowd 
of ghofts, attentively hearing thofe fpirited war 
fongs which contributed fo much to expel the ene- 
mies of liberty out of Lefbos. 

Plato, who was a declared enemy to the or- 
der in general, gives the title of a moft divine 
poet to Tyrtaeus, and pronounces him at the fame 
time a wife and good man, becaufe he had in a 
very excellent manner celebrated the praifes of 
thofe who excelled in war ||. There is fomething 
in the chara&er of Tyrtaeus which feems to re- 
femble that of a Celtic Bard. He was a poet and 
mufician at once. The inftruments on which he 
played were the harp and that kind of martial 
pipe which the Lacedemonians ufed infteadofthe 
trumpet of other nations. 

The chief Bards of North Britain, like thofe 
of other Celtic nations, followed their patrons into 
the field, and were frequently of fignal fervice. It 
was their bufmefs and cijftoip, upon the eve of a 



* Juftin. lib. Hi. cap. 5. 

-|* Horat. Carmin. Jib. 2. od. 13. 

I Inftitut. lib. x. cap. 1. 

|| DcRepub. lib. 1. 
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battle, to harangue the army in a war fbng com- 
pofed in the field. This fpecies of a fbng was 
called Bvofnuhcir Catb> that is to fay, an infpira- 
tion to war. Thm poet add re (Ted a part of this 
perfuafive to every diftinft tribe, (hewing them the 
rewards of a glorious death, and remicidi ?g them 
of the great a&ions performed by their ancrftors. 
He began with a warm exhortation to the whole 
arnly, and ended with the fame words. The ex- 
hortation turned principally on the love of fame, 
liberty, and their Prince. " The Germans, fays 
Tacitus, have poems which are rehearfed in the 
field, and kindle the foul into a flame. The fpi- 
lit with which thefe fongs are fung predidts the 
fortune of the approaching fight ; nor is their man- 
ner of fingi g on .thefe occafions fo much a con- 
cert of voices as of courage. In the compofiti- 
on they ftudy a roughnefs of found and a certain 
broken murmur. They lift their fhields to their 
mouths that the voice, being rendered full and 
deep, may fwell by repercuffion *. 

The fate of battles depended not a little on 
the encomiums and inve&ives of the Bards. To 
be declared incapable of ferving the fovereign in 
any military ftation is now deemed an indelible 
reproach. To incur the fatire of the Bard, by a 
cowardly behaviour, was reckoned in former times 
the laft degree of infamy and misfortune. 

We are told by a Norwegian hiftorian t, that 
in time of fea engagements, if near the coaft; the 
Scalds of Norway were fometimes landed in * 
fecure and convenient place, and ordered to mark 



* Tacit, dc mor. Germ. cap. 3. 

-f- Torfaeus, in Hid. Re rum. Oread, vid. praefat. 
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every event diftinttly, to as to be afterwards able 
to relate them in verfe. The fame author informs 
us, that Olaus, the Saint, had in a day of adtion 
appointed ftrong guards for his three principal 
poets, after giving them inflruftions of the fame 
Hind. 

When a great and deciiive battle was fought, 
the Bards were employed in doing honour to the 
memory of thofe gallant njen who had facrifice4 
their lives in defence of their country, and in ex- 
tolling the heroes who had fqrvived the flaughter 
pf the day ♦. 

A judicious Roman poet obferves that many 
brave men who lived before Agamemnon were 
buried in oblivion, unlamented and unknown, 
becaufe they had the misfortune of wanting a 
poet to celebrate their memory t. This obferva- 
tion is in fome meafure juft. But it may be doubt- 

* In the year 1314, Edward the Second, of England, in- 
vaded Scotland at the head of a very great army, having, ac- 
cording to all human appearance, reafon to expert an abfolute 
conqueft of that kingdom Full of this imagination, he order- 
ed the prior of Scarborough* a celebrated Latin rhimer, ac- 
cording to the tafte of thofe times, to follow his troops all the 
way to Bannockburn. He intended to employ this eminent 
post in immortalizing his victory ; but fortune declared for the 
enemy, and the prior was found among that immenfe number 
of prisoners which the Scots' had made : the ranfom demand- 
ed for his Hfe was,, 3 poem on the great fubje& he had be* 
fore him* He gave a fpeciraen of his (kill, but it was invito* 
Minerva, though he fucceeded wonderfully well in the judg- 
ment of times not remarkable for delicacy of tafte. Another 
learned monk was appointed by the Scots to eternize their vic- 
tory in, verfe ; and though Apollo was as niggardly in his aid 
to him as he had been to the English Carmelite, we have reafon 
jo believe that his compofition was much admired* 
•f Horat. Cannifi. lib. 4. pd. 9. 

*4 
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ed whether heroifm is more ancient than poetry, 
and whether any illuftrious perfbnage of the re- 
moteft ages of the world wanted his Bard. It is 
certain that the works of many eminent poets have 
peri died altogether, and with them the renown 
and even the names of thofe mighty chiefs whom 
they endeavoured to eternize. At the fame time 
it is evident, that of all the monuments which 
ambition is able to raife, or the gratitude 
of mankind willing to beftow, that reared by 
the mufe of a genuine poet is the moft ex- 
preflive, the moft durable, and confequently the 
moft to be defired. The works of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, once thought everlafting, are now 
no more. The fainteft traces of the magnificent 
Babylon cannot now be inveftigated. The fa- 
mous Egyptian pyramids, though ftill extant, have 
not been able to preferve the name of the vain 
monarchs by whom they were conftru&ed. But 
the ftru&ures which Homer has built, and the mo- 
numents which Virgil has raifed to the memory of 
illuftrious men, to Gall us, to Mecaenas, and Au- 
guftus, will perifti only together with the world. 

Though the beft of Roman poets had a con- 
tempt for Ennius; yet the elder Scipio, with all 
his learning and tafte, had a greater refpett for 
him than Auguftus had for Virgil himfelf. The 
old Calabrian Bard was conftantly near that thun- 
derbolt of war, and we are told by Cicero, that a 
marble ftatue v/as erefted for him in the burial 
place of the Scipid's *. It therefore is no matter 
of wonder that Celtic Kings and Celtic Lords fhould 
have patronized the poets of their own times ; a 

• Oratio pro Archia Poeta. 

race 
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race of men whofe compofitions, however rough 
or unpoliftied, kindled the foul of the warrior to 
attempt great a&ions, and promifed the hero a 
perpetuity of fame. 

The more ancient Bards were jgreatly, fuperior 
to thofe of later ages, yet mere antiquity was not 
the real caufe of that fuperiority. In times more 
remote, true merit was die Bard's only title to fa- 
vour. In after days the office became hereditary, 
and an indefeafible right was the circumftance 
which rendered his perfon and character facred. 
It was only after the feudal law took place, that 
the proper reward of genius and great actions 
became the birthright of unworthy perfons. 

No people, however barbarous, could have ima- 
gined that the lineal heir of an eminent poet fhould 
inherit the natural enthufiafm or acquired talents 
of his predeceflbr. But the general cuftom of en 
tailing almoft every office in certain families, and 
perhaps an extraordinary regard paid to the me* 
mory of fome excellent poet, fecured the pofleflipn 
of the grant of land to the pofterity of thofe bards 
whofe merit had acquired them that lucrative di- 
ftindion from their fuperiors. 
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DISSERTATION XV* 



Of the Wcftcrn Iflands of Scotland. — Ac- 
counts given of them by the Writers of 
Rome. — Of their ancient Names, Ebudes, 
Hebrides, and Inchegaul. Subjedl to, 
and poffeffed very early by the Scots of 
Jar-ghael. 



XH E difquifitions of antiquaries are incapa- 
bleof thofe ornaments which, in the opinion 
e world, conftitute fine writing. To trace 
the Origin of a nation through that darknefs which 
involves the firft ages of fociety, is a laborious 
tafk, and the reputation attending the fuccefs of 
a very inferior degree. The antiquary is no more 
than a kind of pioneer, who goes before, to clear 
the ground, for the conftruftion of the beautiful 
fabric of the hiftorian. In this differtation I enter 
into th^ difleftion of words, the inveftigation of 
etymons, and into an inquiry into the ancient 
ftate of iflands now very unimportant in the Bri- 
tifti empire. Should this trivial fubjed difcourage 
any reader, let him turn to another fedtion. 

The 
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, The geography, as well as internal hiftory of 
the Northern Euiope, was little known to the 
writers of Greece and Rome The uncultivated 
and barbarous ftate of th^ Celtic nations difcou- 
iraged travellers from going among them. The 
Romans met often, on their frontiers, hoftile na- . 
tions, to whofe very name, as well as country, 
they were abfolute ftrangers. — Involved in a cloud 
of barbarifm at home, the inhabitants of the North 
were or.ly feen when they carried war and defela- 
tion into the provinces of the empire ; and con- 
fequently the accounts given of them by the hi- 
ftorians of Rome are vague and uncertain. 

This ignorance of the true ftate of the Nor- 
thern divifion of Europe afforded an ample field 
for fidtion, and encouraged pretended travellers 
who had a talent for fable, to impofe upon the 
world the molt abfurd tales, with regard to the 
fituation, hiftory and inhabitants of the barbarous 
regions beyond the pale of Roman empire. Strabo 
complains frequently that Pythias the Maffilian, 
and other travellers, cou'd not be credited, in the 
account they gave of their voyages, -which looked 
more like a poetical fi&ion, than a faithful nar- 
ration of fadts. Pythias, though a man in the 
mod indigent circumftances, had the vanity to 
fay, that I e had travelled over all the Northern 
divifion of Europe, to the very extremities of the 
world : " A ftory, not to be credited," faith 
Strabo *, u though Mercury himfelf had told it." 
He pretended to have vifited Britain in the courfe 
of his peregrinations, and with great gravity gives 
a very circumftantial defcription of that ifland. 

* Lib. il p. 163. 

He 
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He alfo fays, that he made a, voyage to Thule, 
the remotefl ifland belonging to Britain, at the di- 
ftance of fix days failing from it, in the (kirts of 
die frozen ocean. He is candid enough to own 
that he was obliged to others for the hiftory which 
he gives of that place ; but he does not heiitate to 
affirm that he himfelf had feen it. It was a place, 
according to him, which was neither earth, fea 
nor air, but fomething like a compqfition of all of 
them, fomething refembling* to uie his own ex- 
preflion, the lungs of the fea, fomething, in (hort, 
totally inacceflible to the human fpecies. Such is 
the ridiculous account which the Maffilian traveller 
gives of Thule, and from which the idle tales of 
fucceeding authors concerning that ifland feem to 
have been taken. 

Solinus defcribes Thule as an extenlive tradk 
of land, inhabited by a race of men, who, in the 
beginning of the vernal feafon, fed, like their cat- 
tle, upon grafe or ftraw, lived upon milk in dim- 
mer, and laid up the fruits of their trees in ftore 
for their winter provifion *. But his authority 
will not be greatly refpedted by thofe who know 
what he has faid of men and women, whofe feet 
were contrived like thofe of horfes, and whofe 
ears were long enough to cover their whole bodies. 

Strabo owns that thofe who had feen the Bri- 
tish Ierna had nothing to fay concerning Thule, 
though they gave fome account of other fmall 
iflands on the coafts of the Northern Britain. We 
learn from Tacitus, that Domitian's fleer, after 
the reduction of the Orkney ifles, defcried Thule ; 
a place whiclvtill then, faith he, lay concealed un- 



* Solin. Potyhif. cap. 35. 

der 
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der ifhow and an everlafting winter *♦ The truth 
of this fa& refts upon the veracity of the perfpn 
from whom Tacitus received his information. 

Ptolemy is fo particular in his account of 
Thule, as to inform us, that it lies in fixty-three 
degrees N. Lat. and that the longeft day there con- 
lifts of twenty-four hours t. There is no placs 
near the Britifh ifles to which this, or any other 
defcription given of it, can agree better than to 
Shetland, But after ail that has been faid upon 
the fubje&, with a confiderable expence of erudi- 
tion, by Sir Robert Sibbald and others, there is 
reafon to conclude, with Strabo, the moft judi- 
cious of all ancient geographers, and one bf the 
bed hiftorians and critics of remote times, that 
the hiftory of Thule is dark, dubious and unau- 
thentic j, and that every thing told by Pythias 
concerning it is a fi&ion. 

The ifles of North Britain have been divided 
by fome ancient geographers into two clafles, 
and by others into three. The firft of thefe clafles 
confifts of the Ebudes. and Orcadcs. The fecond 
comprehends the ilemodes, OEmodes, or \AEmodes % 
together with the two juft mentioned. An exadt 
defcription of places then fo little known, cannot 
be expedted from thefe writers ; but their volun- 
tary errors admit of no excufe. 

Plutarch relates, upon the authority of one 
Demetrius, who feems to have been employed by 
the Emperor Adrian to make geographical obfer- 



* Difpeda eft et Thule, quam ka&enus ni^et hyems abde- 
bar« Vita Agric. c. 10. 
\ Lib. viiL c. 2. 
% Strajjp, lib. iv. p. 308. 

O rations 
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vations and difooveries, that feme of the Bririflv 
iiles were confecrated to Demi-gods .—That Sa- 
turn, bound with chains *ffleep<> is confided in on6 
of them, under the cuftody of Briareus^ and that 
feverai inferior divinities are h s constant atten- 
dants* 

Solikus writes with great gravity and teem- 
ing precifio© concerning the ^habitants of the 
Ebudes, their manner of living, and their form* of 
government. " They know not," fays he *, 
" what com is : they bve on fiih and milk only. 
** The iflpsof thdHebudes are feparated from one 
u ' another by narrow founds,, and by reaftm of 
" their contiguity are governed by one King. 
u This Monarch has no property.— He is ftp* 
ct ported at the ex pence of the public— He k 
« bound by eftablHhed laws to rule aefcoidteg to 
u the principles of equity. Left he> flwrnM be 
** tempted by avarice to commit any a£t& of op* 
44 pceflio&v poverty confines him within the tfutefr 
a of jttftice.-^-He has no perianal intereft to pro- 
* mote.— He has no wife, that can with any pro- 
u priety be called his own : any woman for whofrv 
**■ he conceives a paffion muA be at his fervice.,-— 
u Hence it is, that he has neither hopes- nor d?- 
" ikes with, regard to children, to whom he cafi- 
" not claim a pecuKaar Eight." 

Many ancient wricers of hiftory and. geogra- 
phy ha#e taken, a boundiefe liberty of mrentrog 
marvellbus Itoriesy m their defcriptioos of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of diftant nations ;- and Solinus 
feems, in his defer iption of Thule and the other 
Britiih iiles, fo have indulged his fancy in that 



^- 



* S^lia. Pofyhulor. cap, 35, 
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ifefpeft ^rith much freedom Some dmtflSnt cri- 
tics have dbferved* that thi9 author copied, ih a 
fetvile ftianner, fifter PHny the elder ; but hfe h£s 
rfeje&ed liis authority with regard to the numbef* 
of the EBudes ind fcf the Orkney ifles. Accord- 
rag to Pliny *i the Grcad& arfiount to forty; and 
the Hebrides to thirty $ but Solirius reduced the 
number of the Hebrides to five, and of the Or- 
cades to three' wretched ifles, overgrown with 
rdflies; of foade ujJ of horrible rocks or naked 
fends, and totally deftituti of inbabitarits. 

I f Sdlintw flouriflifed, as i$ coffim6nly . fop? 
pbfed, after Ticitus liiad ptobiifhed the life of 
Agricola, or the Mftory df his own times* it k 
lurpri&ng that he could have, fceeri a ftranger to 
the worlis of that exfceltent writer* and totally un- 
dfcqjuainfed with the ftory oohe voyage petformfcd 
by Donutian's fldet round Britain, and the cori^ 
qtieft rriade of the Oreafles durihg that VoyAge; 
SoKntis is one of thote ftnetferit geographers whb 
dtvidfcd the iftea of Nofth Britain ihtd two claflfei 
on!y^-4h* Hcbtrd* fcrid the Orcaites.— PtoWmy 
fdlowi very nearly the feme dlvifion; Brit Pom* , 
ptffiius Melay after informing us that there are 
thirty Ofcktes,* placed it Mall dtftafitea frdm tmb 
another; dbfer*es that difere afre feven QEmodae 
lying ovier againft Germany f, which are probably 
tHeifidstff Shetland. _ 

SAtMasttr's and cither taritrcs believe that thfe 
Ebqdae of Ptolemy and SoKtrfft are the ©Emodse 
of Mela. The great fimilarity of the names, and 
tHe filence 6T ffie IaK of tfiele writers with refpeQ: 



Nat. HHL Kb. iv. cap. 16. 
^ l/kh de ildi Qk%. lib. ft?, c*£. 6. 
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to the Ebudae, and of the other two with regard 
to the OEmodae, feem to juftify this opinion. But 
Pliny's authority is againft it. That author di- 
ftinguifhes the OEmodae from the Hebudes, with 
the greateft dearnefs and precifion * ; and he could 
not have been milled by either of the other two 
geographers. He wrote before Ptolemy, and after 
Mela. 

It is matter of fome wonder that the ancient 
writers cf geography, who flourifhed before the 
reign of Domitian, could have known more con- 
cerning the Orcades, than Solinus, who flourifhed 
after Tacitus wrote his hiftory. Pomponius Mela 
was cotemporary either with Julius Caefar, or 
rather with Claudius. This we have reafon to 
conclude from a paffage in that part of his work 
where he attempts to give an account of Britain*. 
But fuppofing Mela to have been cotemporary 
with the laft of thefe Emperors, rather than > with 
the firft, one will be ftill at a lofs to find out 
how he could have learned that there were iflands 
to the North of Britain, which were called Orca4 es > 
and which were feparated from one another by 
narrow friths, and were thirty in number. We 
learn from Tacitus, that before Agricola's time it 
wps a problematical queftion, whether Britain was 
an ifland or part of a continent •, and it is not 
probable that any foreign (hips had failed to the 
Northern extremity of it before the period he 
mentions. The Carthaginians are the only peo- 



t Nat. Hift. lib. iv. cap 16. 

# Britannia qwalis fit, qualefque progencret mox certiora ct 
magis explorata dicentur : quippe tam diu claufam apciit ccc« 
principum maximus, &c. Mela de fi:u Orb. lib. iii. cap. 7. • 

pie 
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pie who can be fuppofed to have made (uch a 
voyage ; and it was not confiftent with their max- 
ims of policy and commerce to have made pub- 
lic their discoveries. It is plain, however, that 
Mela and Pliny had received diftindt information 
concerning the name and number of thefe ifles. 
Thefe authors differ indeed as to the precife num- 
ber of the Orcades : one of them makes them 
thirty, and the pther forty. But this difference* 
is not material, if we confider that there are no 
Jefe than forty Orcades, including the Holmes, and 
not more than thirty, if we enumerate thofe only 
which are or may be conveniently inhabited. 

Buchanan was totally at a lofs with regard to 
the origin and meaning of the word Orcades. 
Camhden attempted to explain it very ingenioufly : 
he quotes an old manufcript, which was afterwards 
publifhed by Father Innes, where it is derived 
from Argat ; that is to fay, according to the au- 
thor of that little tradt, above the Getes : but he 
rejefts this etymon, with good reafon, and con- 
jectures that the name in qujsftion is derived from 
< 4 Areata or above Catb* a country of Scotland, 
" which, from a noted promontory there, is called 
" Cathnefsr 

The juftnefs of this etymon is founded on a 
fiippofition that the modern Caitbnefs was called 
Cathy before Melas rime at leaft. But were that 
fuppofition well grounded, and were it certain 
that inftead of Carini in Ptolemy, we fliould read* 
Catiniy which Cambden fuppofes, in order to help 
out his conjecture, I am ftill apt to think that the 
Word Orcades fliould be derived from another' 
fource. The old Scottifh bards call Orkney /«-. 
cbe-Torcb, that is to fay, the IJlands of whales. 

O 3 One 
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One of two things rauft have been the foundatioq 
of the name: either whales of an enoempug fiae 
were frequently feen around the Orkneys, whioh 
indeed is flail the c^fe ; or thofe old Caledonian* 
who law thefe ifles at a diftance, compared them 
tp thefe monftrous fea-aninials. Agreeable to the 
kft of thefe fuppofitioas, the Highlanders of Scot- 
land call the Orkneys Atc-havt x that is to fay, the 
Swine or Whales of the ocean**. 

I sh aul now endeavour to throw, feme Hght an 
that part of the apcient hiftory of Britain wherein 
tjie Hebrides are more particularly concerned ; a 
(ubjeft hitherto almoft entirely n^glefted, though 
not' ahfalutely unworthy the attention of the 
curious. 

Stole my and Solinps comprehend five ifles 
under the general name of Ebudse or Hebrides. 
They ane enumerated by the former ; and thq 
names he gives thera are Ricina, Mtftys* Epi- 
dwm> the Weft em and the Eaftem Ehudae. In 
Carnbden's opinion Ripjnaxs Ri^krin^ an ifie which 
lies much nearer the coafl of Ireland than that of 
North Britain, and belongs to the county of An- 
trim. Bpt as Richrine was too iaconfiderable an 
ifle to have deferved Ptolemy's particu^t notice,; 
amidfl: fitch a vaft nupaber of other iflaqds omit- 
ted by him, and as Cambden's opinion is founded* 
folely on remote affinity of naines, there is, £ 

* In the Galic language Ore, Arc % and Urp, (tgtiify a Sow. 
fyrc, %wife .ignifif ? a Sow. The o$d Sc©# called th$ whafc 
cjjoypcmjv MucAihara, t e, die. jfow .of Ac p(\; 

for a ruli'a^d $>jfin& account of the Orknejp iflt$ the reader 
pa^coofult the works' of To/feus', a NoVvegian Worian^Vnil 
Mr. Wallace^ a ifaxaed ^l^r.of Kiikwal|t * 

thinly 
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think, more reafon to believe, that the Ricina of 
the Egyptian geographer, and the Riduna of An- 
tonine's itinerary, is rather the Arrin of Scotland : 
fa they who ipeak the Galic call an extenfive 
ifland near the mouth of the Clyde, which is 
the property of the family of Hamilton. 

Cambdrn thinks that the ancient Epiditm is the 
fame with Ila ; Maleos, Mull ; the fFeftern Ebuda, 
Lewis v and the Eqftern Ebuda, Sky. But if 
Ricina is the fame with Arfan, it is far from being 
improbable that Epiditm is the ifland of Bute, 
which Hes near it ; Ey Bboid, that is, the ifle of 
Bute, in the Galic language, being much more 
nearly related to Epidittm in its found than Ila. 
I have no objection to Cambden's opinion with re- 
gard to Malios and the larger Ehud*. 

Pliny is the oldeft author who has made very 
particular mention of the Etudes v and if we coti- 
fider their number only, lie fpeafcs of them with 
much greater accuracy than any of the ancients. 
According to htm, there are no lefs than thirty iftes 
of that denomination. If all the iflands in the 
Deucaiedonian ocean r and all die holms adjoining 
to them, fhould be comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Ebudae, there are certainly more than 
three hundred of that clafs: but a vaft number of 
the holms are too inconfiderafcle to deferve a 
writer's notice; and iixty at leaft of the ides 
which a*e of fome confeqwence, may be juftly 
reckoned appendages to the principal ones. — We 
cannot therefore blame Pliny for want of exatftoefs 
In that part of his, Britiib topography which rebrts 
to the Ebudes. Some writers of the middle ages, 
who had occafion to underhand the fubjeft pet* 
fedily, inform us, that thefe ides were thirty two 

4 in 
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in number, and the old natives call them twenty 
four to this day. 

We can hardly guefs what commodities could 
have been exported from Ireland in an early pe- 
riod, excepting live cattle, hides, and Haves. 
However, Tacitus informs us, that merchants 
frequently vifited that ifland, which, for that 
reafon, was better known to the Romans of his 
time than Britain. There muft have been a con- 
fiderable intercourfe between the Irifli and the in- 
habitants of the Ebudae in thofe times. They 
were undoubtedly at that time the fame nation, 
in point of language, manners and cuftoms. fUi- 
ny learned from fome merchant of his own coun- 
try, very particularly, the length and breadth of 
Ireland. The fame perfon, or any other employ- 
ed in the trade to Ireland, might have had a pret- 
ty exaft account of the Ebudae from die Irifh, 
or even fome of the natives of thofe ifiands, as no 
doubt they ventured often to Ireland in their 
Curacbs. Agricola had not difplayed the Roman 
Eagles in the Northern divifion of Britain" when 
Pliny loft his life ; and we are told by himfelf, in 
the very chapter where he fpeaks of the Ebudes, 
that the arms of the empire had not penetrated 
further than the Caledonian foreft. ' It may 
therefore be concluded, that he receivedtheatc6iir*t 
he gives of thefe illes as I have above fuppofed. * 

It is difficult to inveftigate' the meaning or 
etymon of the name Ebudes, as the prefent inha- 
bitants have no^lich term of diftinftioti in 4 their 
language. Camden's fuppofltion was, that it ought tcf 
be derived from the fterility of the foil, or the total 
want of corn in thofe iflands • Eb-eid, in the old Bri- 
tiih language, fignifying a place void of corn. To 

- fupport 
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fitpport this conjecture, he quotes Solinus, who 
informs us, in a paflage already mentioned, that 
the inhabitants of the Ebudes knew not the ufe of 
corn. 

This etymon, however plauflble, is far from 
being fatisfaftory. The Caledonians of the third 
century were, according to Dion, abfolute 
ftrangers to tillage, as much as the inhabitants 
of the Ebudes, cotemporary with Solinus, 
could have been. Even the inland Britons of 
the South knew not agriculture in Caefar's time. 
It may be therefore diked, with great propriety, 
why the ifles on the weftern coaft of Caledonia, 
and no other part of Britain, fhould be characte- 
rized by a want that was common to Britain in 
general ? 

Some of the Ebudes, it is true, are very bar- 
ren ; but many of the Weftern iflands were for- 
merly among the mod fertile and plentiful t rafts 
of land in North Britain. It would therefore be 
equally proper, with Cambden's etymon, to call 
them Ey-budb in the Britifh, or Ey-biod in the 
Galic, that is, the Iflands of corn* or metaphori- 
cally the Ifles of food* The truth is, neither Cam^ 
den or I can give any fatisfadtory etymon of the 
Ebudts. 

The old appellation of Ebudes has, by writers 
of latter ages, been changed into Hebrides ; a 
name utterly unknown to the more ancient writers 
of m'onkifti ages, as well as to the old Greeks and 
Romans. ' The following conjecture may account 
in fome meafure for this change*. 

* The name of Hebrides may probable have originally pro- 
ceeded from an error in fome, tranfcriber, who miftook the u in 
HebUdes for rL 

■--.... Of 
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Of all &t; Patfic's difciptes, ejeceptisg perhaps 
Celui»fefc, Bridget had the good fortune of aequir. 
log the higheft reputation. Her miracle* and pe- 
regriniations, her immaculate chaftity, conftftat 
dewtion, and high quality m point of birth* made 
her very famous in Britain and Ireland. The fever*! 
dmfioas Qf Britain concurred very aealoufly with 
Ireland, the country that gave her birth, in treat- 
ing her chaea&er with a moft fiqaerfcitious refpe& 
Through a courfe of ages flie was thought a per- 
fan of too much influence in heaven, and confo* 
fluently of too much importance iipoo earth, to be 
tamely relinquished to the inhabitants of Kildare, 
who piqued themfelve* upon the peculiar honor 
of having her body interred in t hair ground. The 
Irifh of Ulfter challenged that honour to them- 
bhyea. But the pwpte of Britain would never 
c«de a property fo invaluable : the Pi#a weie 
pofitive that Her remains lay butted a* AherntAy^ 
the capital of their dominions ; which Neforn the 
Great, one of the moft rHuft riolu* of their King's* 
bad confedrated and made oVer to her by a royal 
and ^revocable donation*. 

Th e Seot% after having assessed the Pi&ifli 
tejsri tenet to th^ir own* pflid a 010ft e&tijaYagaiit 
homage to the relics of Bridget in AbernetJfcy 1\ 
Bat the inhabitants of the Weftern tiles exceeded 
all tha admirers of this, female faint, excepting 
perhaps tfaa au©a of Kild*w> in evpvefltog thai! 
veaerafei^n; for her. To Bridget the greatest aw*-* 
her of th^ir ohucdies wove dedicated : from Bodge* 



t Bpe**Sqot.,HIft.lib. 9. Led. uiR$ge,47« 
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tfiey ha^ oracular reiponfes 3 by the divinity of 
Bridget they fwore one of their rnoft folerrm oaths 2 
to Bridget they devoted the firft day of February ; 
and in did evening of this ffeftival, performed many 
ftrange gereaionies of a Druidical and moft fuper- 
ftitious kind. 

From tiaefe oonftderations we have re^fon to 
fhfpedt, that die Weftern ifles of Scotland wcpf, 
in ihrae one period or qghcr during the reign of 
popery, put under (he particular protection of St. 
Buidget, pnd pe&haps in' a great meafuse apppoprin 
ated to her \ as a very confiderable part of Eng~ 
land \«as to St, Cutbbeut. The name of this 
virgin-faint is, in Galio, Btide j and Hehridts, or 
Ejh&utf&s, is, literally tranflated, the Iflands of 
Bridget. 

The reafon why the Ebudes of anoient tiroes 
were in latter ages catted ItpbigauU » more ob- 
vious. We have had occafion toobfeuro that the 
old tyeota $f Britain and Ineland gave the name 
of Gauls to all foreigners iadifcrifmaasely. They 
affixed to that name tfy$ fame ide^ which A^f ex~ 
pseffed in tbe language of the mope ancient Ro- 
mans. Ha/Us at firft fignified a jlranger, after- 
wards an enemy t either public or private, and 
confequently a per&n to be detefted and ab- 
haired. 

3 ERMJ9Z, the prqyi&ciaj King of Lehaftfv, 
betrayed Ireland, his native country, into the 
hands of the Englifh ; a,nd therefore the old IrMh, 
in order to tpand bis, name with an evariafting 
mark of iirfkmy, called him Btrmit na ngauj, that 
is, Dcrmit of tb* JfamgerSy or the friend of a 
foreign nation, and consequently his country** ene- 
(ny. The ancient Sqops of Britain ufed the word 

Gaul 
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Gaul in the fame acceptation, and their pofterity 
continue it to this day. 

The Englifh were not the only foreigners of 
whom the Irifti and Scots of former times had rea« 
ion to complain. The Normans and Eafttrhngt 
often molefted them : they came from a remote, 
country in a hoftile manner, and therefore had the 
ppprobrious appellation of Gauls affixed to them. 
The wars of the IrHh againft the Scandinavians 
are, by an Hibernian hiftorian, who wrote on that 
fubjedt, called the wars of the Gadelians againft the 
Gauls*, 

Thb Weftern ifles of Scotland were long fub- 
je& to the Norwegians. The Scots of the Conti- 
nent, who had a mortal averfion to thofe foreign 
interlopers, gave the name of Incbe Gau! 9 or the 
Iflands of ftrangers, to the Ebudes. 

W e have already examined Solinus's account 
of the Ebudes, and his romantic defcription of 
their inhabitants. All the other old geographers 
who have made particular mention of thefe ifles, 
have faid nothing concerning the inhabitants : nor 
am I able to recoiled that any Greek or Roman 
hiftorian, who has written concerning the affairs of 
Britain, hath touched that fubjedt. What the 
Scottith hiftorians have told us concerning the firft 
colonies fettled in thefe ifles, concerning the coun- 
try from which they emigrated, the manners and 
cuftoms of the inhabitants, and that (late of anar- 
chy in which they lived, till blefled with a mo- 
narch of the Milefian race ; all this, I fay, refts 
entirely on the veracity of Irifh fennachies, or the. 
ill-founded fuppofitions of hiftorians. 

.11 ■■— — — ^— — — — i — — — w^ 
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We have reafon to believe that the Ebudes, as 
they were diftant from one another, and feparated 
by dangerous founds, were for a long time poflef- 
fed by different tribes, and governed by different 
chiefs. It does not appear from authentic hiltory* 
that thefe chiefs depended on the Kings of Alba- 
ny, whether Pi&ifh or Scottidi, if any fuch 
King's exifted, till after the Romans left this 
ifland. 

But whether we date the origin of the Scot- 
tifh monarchy from Bede's Rtuda, or from Fcr* 
gus the fon of Fercbard y or from Fergus the fon of 
Eire j which is indeed the moil probable hypo- 
thecs, it may very reafonably be prefiimed, that 
foon after the eftablifhment of that monarchy, the 
Ebudes were annexed to the continental territories 
of the Scots. A clufter of iflands, thinly inhabi- 
ted, diftitute of ftrong-holds, altogether unprovid- 
ed for defence, and incapable of affifting one ano- 
ther, mud have fallen an eafy prey to any power- 
ful invader. The Ebudes, however inconfiderable 
they may be thought now a-days, would be a very 
considerable addition to the petty monarchy of the 
Scots of Albany, and could not fail to be an ob- 
ject worthy their acquiring. 

At whatever period the ifles may have been an- 
nexed to the Scottifli kingdom, the inhabitants 
perhaps would be inclined to embrace a proper 
opportunity to (hake off their yoke, and to diflurb 
the government of their new Lords. The hiftory 
of thefe iflanders in latter ages, and the vindi&ive 
fpirit of every conquered people, render this opi- 
nion probable. But there cannot be any foundati- 
on for the circumftantial account which Boece and 
Buchanan have been pleafed to give us of grand 

rebellions 
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febettfotri in the Ebndrf, daring the relgriS of 
Cara&acud, Corbrfedu*> Ethodius, arifl other itted! 
Scdttifh Kings. It ie certain, norrtidiftanding ail 
the fftihs taken by Aftercroroby to provte the cAn* 
trary, that Carafinrits never reigned to North 
feritiin, and that C*r£/taAu, Eibediuii afed orher 
rt>y4l pcrfonfcof the fertile imagih&ty exiftfexte* hare 
fought their battles againft the ichiefe Of the §bu^ 
dues only in the fabulous annals of our Htftof* 
ians. The accounts they give of a BonaiS of 
4bt ifks\ fo old b6 the tttaea ctf the Romany 
bear abotit thcrfl the dppartot inark of a mtftieti) 
inversion. 

DONALD wM a name very CDitimcJd te 
mong the Wanders * and twd 6f that aaifflg, whd 
were both of the grea4 family whfcfe pSWfcr tvki 
onfee more than equal to thai of rife Kfllg* ow dll 
the Ebudes^ Weje ixtretitely fam&uk T%efe wfefg 
Donald earl of Rofc* vVho fought a battM, fafiil td 
Scotland* againft an army rarftd by Holttfl ddk£ 
of Albafty* during thd captivity of James the firft 
m Engfehd; and B**aht Balacb^ wfto dbtatn^d if 
fignil vidtory over the eriris of Mir and (kfthtefej 
Wounded the firft of thefe hoblemen, kilted th£ 
other, and made a great flatrghter 6f thtf Kill's 
army under their eonitoafJd. The ptf&tic trini- 
ties produced by thefe b*ttl&, arid die dtvSftati- 
em committed* by the two Donaklsy feeM Id haw 
fed Mir hiftorians, who Were vdty ilt ili&rffled 
conberfrririg. the affifi* of the* fibirttety iftt« § t& 
tibft that all the fords of the ffleS Itehty frotfi 
the earlioft ages* undtr the fai»e de*dbffe& 
nanfre. 

WflBtt the Kings* erf 8cc*ktad ^eflfcflfcd fib ©ffi» 
territories than thefe tfjwi the W6ften**Sife ef 

Albany, 
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Albany, we in*y tkkt it for granted tint they 
freqttenfty vifittd their dtanrttons in the Efcrades; 
Being i&tMtfed In prtpettud wftrfc* etdker with lbs 
Britons, &bc*t*» or Rfl^ it Wde hdceffiwy for 
Item to feettre the feadiftg tmm of fiie Hid* to tbehr 
intweft. Without a fappo&tam of this kiAd, it is 
difficult to ctfttpfeHend bow the Scots couH 
have fubdued the Pi&s, or defend themfek-es 
agdteft the SttSOfts. When Aedan Kin^of fifctots» in- 
vaded Narthtirttb€ritt«d, at the bead of a numefous 
and gaillaat army, to reteited jio afiiftince front 
the Pt$*, Md had ft* Irife auxiliaries to ftr^jtort 
hhtt- to that espgdittaft. We ftwft therefore eon* 
chide that tfc* Kfemteriy iftwng whom Adaniaan 
iftfatftte n* Aedan had tam htaogtirfcted, matte 4 
c^fidfrfcbkr part: #f that iminetDus awwjr tekid* ht* 
fed into Eogkmd. 

Atl the SftMfc Mftttfisi* affitm, tin* A* Weftftu 
files- mad6 a ]N£t of the Scofttifti dbrainion^ fiortt 
the ed* Heft acdtoflts of tiwrtev to the dwtfe rf Mafc 
colm CanerrtBtt? id the year ^093. 0» the dtttmfo 
of that prface, &y thefe hiftoriansv M* btbttef 1 
ThndU Bam fbnfred a defiga of motatifeg the 
throne ; and to fupport, by foreign fltidy fifottekv 
which was far from being juft, as the old law of 
^Taniftry had been abolifhed, he implored for this 
purpofe the affiftance of Magnus the Barefooted, 
King of Norway, and obtained it, upon ceding all 
tit* Ntfr&erir and Weftern Ifles of Scotland to that 
Monarch. Magnus took immediate pofleffion of 
thofe ifles, and the fucceffors of Donald Bane in 
the throne of Scotland did not for a long time re- 
cover them. Orkney and Shetland remained in 
the pofTeffion of the Norvegians to the year 1468, 
when James the third of Scotland married the 

daughter 
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daughter of Chriftiari the firft of Denmark, and 
got poflfeflion of thofe iflands, until the portion of 
the Queen fhould be paid. Even the Ebudes like- 
wife were fubjedt to the Norvegiaqs, till Alexan- 
der the third, King of Scotland, after having given 
a fignal defeat to the Norvegian army at Air x 
in the year 1 2,6$, re-annexed them to his domi- 
nions. 

In this manner, and in thefe different periods, 
if the unanimous confent of Scottifh writers could 
be depended on, did the crown of Norway acquire 
and lofe the weftern ifles. But the Norvegian hit 
torians give a very different account of the matter 
in almoft every material circumftance. Shetland, 
Orkney, and the Hebrides, were according to 
them, fubdued by their nation in a more early pe- 
riod than that afligned ; and the Scots owed the 
restitution of thofe iflands more to the negotiations 
of a treaty, and a fum of money, than to the force 
of their arms. — A difcuflion of this point will na- 
turally comprehend the hiftory of that Norvegian 
dynafty which went under the name of the king- 
dom of Man ; which I (hall briefly give, in the 
fucceeding diflertation. 
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The Hiftory of the Norwegian Principality 
of the ifles, commonly called the Kingdom 
of Man* 



IN the clofe of the preceding dlflertation, I fird* 
mifed to give a brief hiftory of the Hcbri* 
dian principality of the Norwegians, comftionly 
known by the name of the kingdom of Man. In 
the aceount I am to give, I (hall follow morfc xho 
digreffive manner of the antiquary, thari the re- 
gular narration of tfye hiftorian. If I (hall be abld 
to throw a new and ftronger light upon the fub* 
jedt; I ihall attain my purpofej and leave the paliri 
of fine writing to men of greater abilities. 

About the year 875, according to the annals 
of Norway, written by hiftorians appointed by au- 
thority *, Harold Harfager^ or the Fairbaifed* 
one of the greateft heroes of Scandinavia, obtain- 
ed a decifive viftbry over rhany independent Prin- 
ces who difputed his. title to the throne, and wa& 
declared King of Norway. Some of thefe Princes* 
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who had been defpoiled of their dominions, took 
refuge in the Scottifh ifles, and uniting their forces 
there, made feveral defcents upon the dominions 
of Harfager. Harold, exafperated by thefe fre- 
quent incuriions, refolved to carry his arms to the 
retreats of the invaders. His progrefs through the 
ifles was irreGftible ; and while he purfued his 
enemies from place to place, he made a total con- 
queft of Man, the Ebudes, Shetland and Orkney. 
From that time forward, all the Iflands became 
fubjeft to the crown of Norway, and continued 
fo, with little interruption, for many ages. The 
writer from whom I have taken this account, in- 
forms us further, that Harold often invaded the 
Continent of Scotland, and fought feveral battles 
there with great Succefs : and to corroborate the 
teftimony of the old Iflandic hiftorian from whom 
fc had this relation, he appeals to the rhimes of 
two ancient poets of Scandinavia, who celebrated 
(hat monarch's actions in Scotland in heroic fongs. 
It is certain that a powerful army of Scandi- 
navian pirates infefted the Eaftern coaft of Scot- 
land about the time now affigned, and committed 
the moft cruel devaftations, under the conduft of 
|wo famous brothers, Hinguar and Hubba. Con- 
ftantine the Second, King of Scots, marched a- 
gainft them in perfon, an<| twice gave them battle* 
In the firft a&ion he obtained the vidtory, but in 
the fecond he was defeated, taken prifoner, and 
beheaded. This event happened, according to 
the Sqottifti hiftorians *, in the 879 ; and as Ha- 
rold Harfager reigned at that time, the authority 
of the bards, to whom Torfaeus appeals, teems to 
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deferve Credit. It is true, the enemies by whom 
Conftantine was killed are by our historians called 
Danes : but that is an objection of no force : the 
pirates who infefted the different kingdoms of Eu- 
rope in the ninth century are, by different writers* 
ftiled Norvegians, Danes, Getes, Goths, Jutes* 
Dacians, Swedes, Vandals, Livonians, and FrieA 
landers $ their armies being compofed of all thofe 
nations^ As the countries from which thefe in- 
undations of plunderers came, lay either to the Eaft 
or North of the European kingdoms which they 
infefted and harrafled, they went under the more 
general denominations of Eafterlings, Oftmans, or 
Normans. 

It appears evidently from the annals quoted by 
Sir James Ware *, that in the year 735, the Nor- 
mans laid wafte a great part of Ireland, and the 
ifland of Ricbrinc^ which is reckoned by fbme one 
of the Ebudes. Three years after this devafta- 
tion they infefted Ulfter and the Hebrides ; and 
it is not probable that Orkney, which lay in their 
way, could have refilled their fury In the year 
807, continues Ware, the Danes and Norwegians, 
landing in the province of Connaught, deftroyed 
Rofcommon with fire and fword. At* the fame 
time Cellach, abbot of I-collumcille, fled into Ire- 
land for fafety, after the enemy had murdered a 
confiderable number of his people. He did not 
return to Scotland for feven years : and from that 
circumftance we may take it for granted that thefe 
favages made themfelVes mafters of lona, at leaft, 
and probably of all the other Weftern ifles. 
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About the year 8 1 8, Turgefius, by forae call- 
ed a Dane, and by others a Norwegian, invaded 
Ireland. This famous adventurer, after a long 
feries ot piratical defcents and flying battles, u- 
furped at laft the fovereignty of the whole iflandj 
ruled the miferable inhabitants with a rod of iron, 
made dreadful maflacres of all the ecclefiaftics he 
could feize, and committed their books to the 
flames. 

The Irifti were revenged of this cruel tyrant, 
but had not ftrength enough to fhake off the yoke 
of flavery under which they groaned. New fup- 
plies of hoftile Troops came yearly from Scan- 
dinavia, which, with the adherents of Turgefius^ 
maintained the war with fuccefs againft the di- 
vided natives. About the year 850, they poflcfled 
themfelves of Dublin, and the parts of Leinffer 
adjacent to that capital*, from whence the Irilh 
were never able to drive them. 

The greateft Monarch that ever held the fcep- 
ter in Ireland, prevailed, in the year 1014, with 
the greateft part of the provincial Kings to join their 
forces to his own, and to attempt a total expulfion 
of the common enefny. Sitricus, who was at that 
time King of the Dublinian Eafterlings and Nor- 
mans, ufed every poffible precaution-to make head 
againft this powerful confederacy. He entered 
into a league with the King of Lemfter, procured 
a body of auxiliaries from him, arid received a 
gteat acceflion of ftrengh from the Danes of Man 
and Inchegaul. After vaft preparations had been 
" made on both fides, the contending nations met 
at laft near Dublin, and fought the obftinate and 

* Ward's Antiq. of Ircl. p. 5^* 
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bloody battle of Cluain-tarf. In that fatal conflict 
the Irifli loft the ijluftrious Brian Bore, their fo- 
Vereign, together with his fon and grand fon, be- 
lides fome provincial Kings, a vaft number of the 
nobility, and many thoufands of the common 
people *. 

Sitricus retired, and maintained his poft in 
Dublin, with the (battered remains of his army. 
The preparations made by that prince before the 
battle, and the fupplies he received from Man and 
Inchegaul, afford a clear demonftration that the 
Scandinavians were pofleffed of thefe ifles before 
jthe aera afligned by the Scottifh hiftorians ; and 
the Irifh annals, from which Ware has taken the 
account he gives us of thefe things, are more to 
be depended upon, with regard to the time at leafl: 
in which the Ebudes became fubjeft to the crown of 
Norway, than the accounts followed by Buchanan, 
Boece and Fordun. 

We know that the Normans made confiderable 
acquisitions in France, and the Danes in England, 
about the fame time that Turgefius became fo for- 
midable in Ireland. We learn from Fordun, that 
the Danes infefted the Eaftern coaft of Scotland 
before the end of the ninth century. It is not pro- 
bable, therefore, that the Hebrides, which lay in 
their way, could have been entirely overlooked 
by thefe free-booters, in the courfe of their ravages. 
Thefe ifles, difcontiguous, and thinly inhabited, 
incapable of affifting each other with powerful fuc- 
cours, and lying at a great diftance from the feat 
of the Scottifli kingdom, could make little re- 
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fiflance to a torrent which at that time carried aJ- 
moft all Europe before it. The Nlonarchs of Scot- 
land could not have relieved their Heferidian fub- 
je&s, nor repofleft themfelves of their conquered 
iflands : they had fufficient employment elfewhere - 
the Eaftern provinces of their kingdom mud be 
defended from the frequent invafions of the fame 
barbarous enemy, or from the infurredions of the 
lately conquered Pi&s. 

The moft authentic hiftory of the revolutions 
which happened in the Weftern ifles, is contained 
in the Chronicle of Man* as far as it goes. This 
fmall piece has been preferred by Cambden, ia 
his Britannia. It was written by the monks of 
Ruflin, an abbey in Man, and is probably older, 
by a whole century^ than Fordun's SpotichroniconJ 
Thofe who examine the trariladions of thofe times 
with attention, will difcoyer Tome chronological 
errors in the Chronicle of Man ; but thefe errqr« 
are owing to the negligence of tranferibers, as they 
ire manifeftly inconfifterit with the truth of tads; 
related, and with the aeras affigned in other parts 
of the Chronicle. 

This ancient record begins thus : f* In the 
year 1065, died Edward, King of England, ' of 
bleffed memory. He was fucceeded in the throne 
by Harold, the fon of Godwin ; to whonpL Ha- 
rold Harfager, King of Norway, gave battle at 
Stainford-bridge, The vittory fell to the EngJift, 
and the Norwegians fleii. Among die fugitives 
was Godred, firnarned Cbrovan, the fon of Harojd 
the Black from Iceland. This Godred corning to 
the court of Godred, the fon of Syrric, who reign- 
ed in Map at that time, was entertained by him in 
an honourable way. The fame year William the; 

' Bafta«j 
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Baftard conquered England ; and Godred, the fon 
ai Syrric, dying, wasfueceeded by his fon Fingal." 

T#e King of England who died in the year 
with which the Chronicle begins, was Edward the 
Gmfeffor> a prince highly extolled by monks, who 
derived extraordinary advantages from his pious 
liberality. It is well known that Edward aififted 
Malcolm Canemore in recovering the throne of his 
anceftors, which had been ufurped by Macbeth, 
and that Malcolm* for years, carried on a war ar 
gainft the Norman conqueror and William Rufus, 
his immediate fucceflbr. Malcolm died in the 
year 1093, about thirty years before Godred, thg 
fon of Syrric, left the kingdom of the ifles txr 
his fon Fingal, and confequently thirty years be- 
fore Donald Bane made the pretended donation of 
the Ebudes to Magnus of Norway. This donar 
tion never exifted ; for it manifeftly appears from 
fhe Chronicle of Man *, and other concurring re- 
cords, that the Norwegians had occupied the Weft? 
fern ifles long before Donald Bane mounted the 
throne of Scotland, and before Godred Cbrovaft 
toofe; pofleflion of the dynafty of the ifles. 

GODRED was a powerful prince. He fubr 
jdued a great part of Leinfter, annexed Dublin tp 
his empire, and reduced the Scots, according to 
the Chronicle, to fuch a ftate of dependency, that 

# * 
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* The authors of this chronicle, and after them other writers, 
were mifiakeh !n calling the Norwegian King (lain in the battle of 
Stainford-bridge, Harold Harfager. -We" learn from Torfeina 
and others, that the true name of that prince was Harold: the im- 
perious. Harfager lived in a much earlier period. The fame 
Chronicle writers, or their copyift, muft Have committed a blun- 
der likewife in making the year 1066 die ytaf of Godred Chro- 
van's acceffion to the throne of Man. ' 
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he would not permit them to drive more than thref 
nails into any boat or veflel they built. Ware 
quotes a letter of Lanfranc, archbiftiop of Canter- 
bury, wherein that prelate called Qodred King of 
Ireland *. He died, after a reign of fixteen years, 
at Tie, or Ifla, and was fijcceeded by bis ion Lag- 
man. 

TorfjEus, following the annalifts of Jus coun- 
try, labour^ hard to prove that Magnus the Bare- 
footed dethroned Qodred, bound his fon Lagman 
with iron fetters, made an abfolute conqueft of 
the Weftern ifles, and beftowed them on his fop, 
Sigurd, with the title of King t. But the Chron- 
icle of Man places the expedition of Magnus into 
the Weftern parts of Scotland, and into Englan4. 
and Wales, in the year 1098, twenty years after 
the death of Godred, and eleven after the death 
of his fon and fucceflbr t Lagman. Simon Dunel- 
mtnfis agrees with the chronicle in the aera here 
afligned ; and if any regard is to be paid tq 
the Scottifh hiftorians, the acquifition nwd$ 
of the Weftern Ifles by King Magnus, muft have 
happened foon after the death of Makolm Cane-, 
more. 

ToRF-#us, after a long difcuffion of the chroy 
nological difficulties arifing out of thefe contra- 
jdiftory account?, rejefts the author jty of the 
chronicle, confutes Buchanan, finds fault with fome 
of the writers of his own country, and prefers at 
laft the teftimony of Ordericus Vitalis to ail others. 
But if we follow that author's fyftem, the firft 
Expedition of Magnus into the Weftern feas of 
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Britain took place in the fifth year of William 
Jlufus, that is, in the year 1092. According to 
this calculation, the Norwegian monarch muft have 
feized on the Ebudes before the death of MaU 
calm Canemore, and confequently Donald Bane 
could not have been guilty of the infamous ce£- 
fion which has hitherto done fo much injury to 
his memory, „ 

Magnus the Barefooted, might have iufficierit 
provocation to invade the Ebudes in a hoftile 
manner, though fubjeft to the crown of Norway 
before his tjme. . Many of the piratical Eafterlings 
and H ormans > w ' 10 iflfefted the Britifh ifles, after 
the time of Harold Harfager, were originally in- 
dependent of the Norwegian crown, or rendered 
themfelves fo f Turgefius, and his fucceflbrs in Ire- 
land, were fovereign Princes. The Earls of Ork- 
ney, though much nearer the feat of that empire 
to which they were vaflals, made reiterated at- 
tempts to (hake off all marks of fubje&ion : 
and that the Kings of Man endeavoured frequent- 
ly to render themfelves independent, will appear 
in the fequel. 

We learn from the chronicle *, that one Inge- 
ntunde was fent by Magnus to take poffeflion of 
the Hebudes, in quality of King. But the chiefs 
pfthe ifles, finding that this man abandoned him- 
felf wholly to the moft fcandalous excefles, to luft, 
avarice, and cruelty, confpired againft him, and, 
without regarding either his perfonal dignity or 
the authority of his conftituents, fet fire to the 
houfe where he was lodged, and deftroyed him, 
together with his whole retinue. It was probably 
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with a defign of revenging this infult, that Mag- 
nus undertook, the expedition already related. But 
whatever may be in this conje&ure, it is plain, 
from the commiffion with which Ingemunde was 
inverted, that the Kings of Man had aflerted their 
independence, or had refafed to pay the ancient 
tribute. 

After the death of Logman, the fon of God- 
red, who had taken the crofs and died in the holy 
land, Murcbard O Brien, King of Ireland, fent, at 
the defire of the nobility of Man, one of his friends 
who was a perfon of royal extraction, to act as 
Regent in that ifland, during the minority of 
Olave, the brother of their late fovereign t. Here 
we have another clear proof that the Princes and 
great men of the Weftern Mes had withdrawn 
their allegiance from their old mailers, the Kings 
of Norway. 

Magnus the Barefooted, only recovered the 
territories which one of his remote forefathers had 
acquired, and which one of his more immediate 
anceftors had loft. He fubdued all the Scottifh 
ifles from Shetland to Man, and according to fome 
hiftorians, added the fruitful peninfula of Kintire 
to thefe conquefts : he carried his vidtorious arms 
into South Britain, and made himfelf mailer of 
.Anglefey, in fpite of the united efforts of the two 
brave Earls who led a numerous army againft him. 
He was unquestionably one of the moft powerful 
Princes of his time, and prefcribed what laws he 
pleafed to all thofe whofe fttuation made them ob 7 
noxious to his intemperate rage, or to th4 luft of 
his boundlefs ambition. The Welfh felt th^ 

t Chron. of Man. 
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^dreadful effe&s of his barbarous power, and there- 
fore courted his friendship with a multitude of pre- 
sents. He obliged the Scots of Galloway to fujr- 
nifti Kim \y\ih tim|>er, at their own expence, for 
jthe ufe of his bulwarks- He fent his fhoes to 
Murcard, King of Ireland, and commanded him 
in the molt peremptory manner, under the pain of 
his difpleafure, to carry them on his fhoulders, in 
the prefence of his ambafladors, on the anniverfary 
of Chrift's nativity. The Iri(h nobility received 
this infolent meflage >yith becoming fentiments of 
difdain and indignation: but Murcard was too 
wife to provoke the refentment of a conqueror 
whofe power was equal to his pride, and told his 
friends that he would eat the (hoes of the Norwe- 
gian monarch, rather than fee any one province in 
Ireland deftroyed. Accordingly he paid homage 
in the difhonourable way prefcribed by the haughty 
Magnus, entertained his ambafladors with a royal 
magnificence, and diimifled them with the higheft 
expreffions of refpeft for their mafter. 

It does not appear from any authentic record, 
that Magnus came near the Eaftern coaft of Britain 
in either of its divjfions. His troops could not 
therefore have been of great ufe to Donald Bane, 
had any one of his nephews difputcd the crown of 
Scotland with him : and indeed it appears to me 
more probable that Donald, upon the demife of his 
brother, poflefled himfelf of the throne by virtue 
of the old Tamftry right, or that, according to 
fame Englifh historians, he was eleded king, 
than that he owed his crown to the aid of a foreign 

ally. 
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Donald's immediate predeceflbr in the throne* 
though a great Prince, had difobliged the nation 
by many unpopular adtions, He had introduced 
the Englilh language, drefs, manners, . and religi- 
on, in a country at ihat time full of the moft violent 
prejudices againft every thing which came from a 
quarter fo hoftile. His obfltinate attachment to the 
intereft of his brother in law* Edgar Atheling, 
involved the nation in a feries of wars more ex- 
penfive and calamitous than profitable or glorious. 
The large eftates which he had fettled on fome 
noble exiles who followed the fortune of that weak 
Prince, muft have greatly exafperated the Scottifh 
nobility, and alienated their affe&ions from his 
family. He had been overmatched by the conqueror 
of England, and grofly infulted by his fucceflbr, 
William Rufus. His heir apparent, Prince Ed- 
ward, had perilhed unfortunately with Malcolm at 
Alnwick. The reft of his children by Qiieen Mar- 
garet wereunder age, and that Princefs, already 
worn out by the aufterities of a fuperftitious life, 
overwhelmed with grief, furvivcd her hufband and 
fon but a few days. 

All thefe circumftances confpiring together 
muft have made it eafy for Donald Bane to poffeis 
himfelf of the throne vacant by the death of Ms 
brother, without purchafing the aid of a Scandina- 
vian potentate, fo much at the expence of his 
country and his own reputation. His pretenfions 
to the crown were oppofed only by a law neither 
ancient nor ever much regarded ; and the diftrac- 
tions at court in confequence of fo many unhappy 
events, afforded him the moft favourable pppor- 
mnity of afferting his claim. The cqnclufion I 

wouW 
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would draw from what has been faid on this fub- 
je&, appears to me to be perfe&ly juft : that our 
hiftorians were ill informed with regard to the 
manner how, and the time when the Weflern Ifles 
fell under the dominion of Norway. 

After Magnus the Barefooted had, through 
his temerity, loft his life in Ireland, Olave, the 
fon of Godred, recovered his paternal dominions, 
and reigned over the ifles forty years. Olave was 
a Prince of a peaceable difpofition, diftinguiflied 
greatly by the religious virtues of the times, and 
extremely liberal to ecclefiaftics. He was educated 
in the court of Henry I. and was on good terms 
with the monarchs of England throughout his life. 
He lived in amity with Ireland; and it does not 
appear that thofe Kings of Scotland, who were 
his cotemporaries, difputed his title either to Man 
or the Ifles. 

Selden complained that Olaus and Aulave 9 
.Amlaff and Anlaphus, are names which breed 
. great confufion in the Englifli hiftory ; but thefe 
names feemingly different appear to me to be the 
lame. The fennachies of the ifles call the Olave, 
of whom we are now fpeaking, Aula or Ambla, in 
Latin, Amlavus y Anlapbus, or Olaus, and they 
diftinguifh him from other Princes of the fame 
name by the title of Amhla Dearg mac Ri Lochlin^ 
that is to fay, Red Olave, the King of Locblin's 
Son. Godred, the father of Olave, was from 
Scandinavia, which is called Lochlin by the inha- 
bitants of the Highlands and Ifles. 

It is the opinion of fbme that Lochlin and Den- 
mark are words of the fame import : but it appears 
to me rather "that Lochlin and Scandinavia are fy- 
nonimous terms. Harold Harfager r and Magnus, 

the 
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the Barefooted, were Norwegian Princes, and the 
iUanders give no other appellation to thofc great 
conquerors, nor to other Normans, who held their* 
anceftors under fubje&ion for many ages, than 
that of Locblinkb. 

In the Galic language, Locb fignifies a great 
colledtion of water, whether fait or frefli, and Ian 
full. Lun is the name of a certain bird remarkably- 
voracious. The Baltic might have been very 
properly called Lochlan y if it neither ebbs nor 
flows ; and many different countries, particularly 
Scotland and Ireland, experienced that from this 
fea fwarmed an immenfe number of pirates, who 
by an eafy and juft metaphor might have been 
compared to birds of prey and of paflage. But 
whatever the etymon of the word Locblin may be t 
it is certain that all the adventurers who came from 
the Baltic, or from the Northern feas, and the 
countries bordering upon them, whether Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Finlanders, Ruffians, Livonians, 
Poles, Pomeranians, Danes, Frieflanders, or Ice- 
landers, were by the Irifh and Hebridian Scots 
called Lochlinich. 

It has been thought a matter of wonder that 
Scandinavia, fo barren in every other refpedt, 
fhould have been fo very fertile of men, as to potir 
forth whole inundations of rovers almoft every year 
from the latter end of the feventh century, at leaft, 
till the thirteenth. 

Some ingenious writers have endeavoured to 
account for this extraordinary phaenomenon by re- 
folving it into the effe&s of polygamy. A plurality 
of women were, by the laws or cuftoms of Scan- 
dinavia, confined to the bed of one man, if we 
believe thefe writers ; and hence it was that the 
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inhabitants multiplied almoft beyond belief. A 
country in this fituation, which did not abound 
with" the neceflaries of life, could not but fend nu- 
merous colonies abroad in queft of either plunder 
or fettlements : and fuch colonies, confifting' of 
adventurers hardy, enterprifing, lawlefs, poor, 
and determined to make their fortune or perifti 
in the attempt, muft have carried defolation far 
and wide. 

But it is by no means certain that polygamy 
was eftablilhed either by law or cuftom among the 
ancient Scandinavians. The Germania Magna of 
the old geographers comprehended at leaft the 
Southern com of the Baltic, together with its ifles. 
Mela and Tacitus feem to extend it much far- 
ther * ; and Cluverius is pofitive that Norway, 
Sweden, and every region lying to the North of 
the Baltic, made a part of that immenfe tratt of 
land. The Suiones of Tacitus are undoubtedly 
either the Norwegians or the Swedes, or perhaps 
both: and the .flEftii of the fame author are by 
Archbifhop Ulher t, and other eminent critics, 
called the progenitors of thofe pirates, afterwards 
ftiled Eafterlings and Oftmans. 

Tacitus, who feems to have made the man- 
ners and cuftoms of the Germans his particular 
ftudy* informs us, that every one of that nation, 
excepting only a fmall number of the chiefs or 
leading men, contented himfelf with one wife, 
and that of all the barbarians in the world, they 
were the ftridteft obfervers of the matrimonial 



* Mela, lib. iil. cap. 3. Tacit, de mor. Germ.' cap. 45. 
t See Ware's An equities of Ireland, chap. 24. 
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laws t We have therefore reafon to Relieve, thirt? 
the Suiones, jEJlii, Cimbri y Teutones 3 and other', 
nations, of whom the Normans and Eafterlings of 
after-ages mufl have been defeended, had not a 
plurality of wives in his time * and it does not 
appear from good authority that polygamy be- 
came fafliionable among the pofterity of thefe 
nations, in the period intervening between the time? 
of Tacitus and the introduction of chriftianity. 

Bu t even allowing, without any ncceffity , that 
polygamy was common in Scandinavia, ftill it is 
doubtful, from the hiftory of nations who give into 
that cuftom, whether a plurality of wives increafc 
population or not. As the males of Scandinavian 
were always engaged in war at tea, there is indeed 
reafon to believe that the accidents from enemies^ 
and thofe anting from a rude navigation, carried 
off a greater proportion of them than of the male* 
of any other nation j and therefore it may be fup- 
pofed that a greater number of women fell to the 
furvivors. But, when we conflder that the women 
of the North always attended their huflbands and? 
friends in their expeditions/ we mufl: allow that 
they were fubjedt to the fame accidents with the 
males. In this way therefore it is impoflibte to 
account how the Northern Europe could cover the 
Southern divifions of it with fuch deluges of bar- 
barous adventurers. 

The old Norwegians and Swedes, before their 
converfion to Chriftianity, were addled to piracy,* 
and efteemed it a glorious occupation. The wild 

I Severa illic' matrimonia, nee ullam mo rum partem raagis 
Jaudaveris : nam prope iolt barbarorum fingulis uxoribus contend 
flint, exceptis adraodum paucis. Tacit, de rtior. Germ: 
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tribes whd lived near thfe gulphs of Bdthnta, Fin-^ 
land, and,, Livonia, Followed the fame pra&rce. 
The maritime nations inhabiting the Southern 
coaft of the Baltic were led by the example and 
ifuccefs of thofe rovers to try their fortune in thd 
more wealthy divifroris of the South of Europe. 
If to rhefe numerous nations of plunderers we add 
thofe of Denmark* Hoiftein, $a*ony, and FridP- 
land, all the way to the mouth of the Rhine, wt 
do not make the country of thofe Northern rovers, 
who have done fo much rrifchieP in forinfcf ages; 
htore etftenfive than hiftory aflirfns. It is aHb etf- 
treamiy probable that thofe who dwelt in the mote 
inland diftri&s of the kingdoms of the North 
Joined the freebooting inhabitants of the fea costfts 
in their expeditions In a dWifibrt of Europe fo 
T €Xtenfive, it could have beeri HO difficult matter 
to mufter up fWarms o£ adventurers, fotn.6 thirfli 
ing after glory, others rendered defperate by po»- 
verty, and all of. them aiiiitiated by the (uccefc of 
their neighbours or prddecelfof-s in emigrations of 
the fame kind. 

It may alfo be ftifpe&ed that the piratical 
fiafterlingg and Normans, who comrtiitted fiich 
devaftatibris in the lower Germany, France, Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and other places, were not fo very 
numerous as they have been reptefented. Infteacf 
x>( making war in a regular manner, they gene- 
rally invaded on£ particular divifion of a country 
near the coaft, in flying parties, gathered aU the 
f^oils they could' catry away, anddeftroyed every 
thing elfe. They Were compofed of feveral bo- 
dies independent of one another, and no fooner 
vvasrone band gone than another came. By this 
means the countries expoftd to their ravages had 

Q^ fcarce 
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fcarce any rcfpitc from their incurfions : this c\i- 
cumftance muft have greatly fwelled the idea oF 
their numbers in the minds of thofe who were fa 
cruelly harafled by them j and as they made a 
conqueft of fome countries, the writers in the in- 
tereft of the old natives, to fave their credit in 
fome meafure, would perhaps have afcribed thofe 
conquefts to the numbers of the enemy, rather 
than to their fuperior bravery. 

To leave this digrefiion, for the hiftory of the 
dynafty of Man. Olave, King of the ifles, after 
a long and peaceable reign, was treacheroufly flain 
by his own nephews : he wasfucceeded by his fon, 
Godred, whom he had by the daughter of Fergus, 
Earl of Galloway, the moft powerful fubjedt in 
^Scotland at that time. 

GODRED had failed to Norway before his 
father's death, and did homage to King Hinge. In 
his abfence the three ions of his uncle Harold 
feized on his dominions, and divided them among 
themfelves. But the ufurping affaffins foon met 
with the fate their crimes tfeferved. Godred re- 
turning from Norway, aflerted his title to the 
kingdom of Man, caufed one of the fons of Ha- 
rold to be executed, and agreeably to the inhu- 
man cuftom of thofe barbarous times, put out 
the eyes of the other two •. 

Soon after Godred had recovered the inheri- 
tance of his anceftors, the Eafterlings of Dublin 
. invited him over into Ireland, and made him their 
King. Elated beyond meafure by this great ac~ 
ceflion of power, he began to rule tyrannically in 
his own dominions, and regardlefs of juftice and 
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tfte lav^s; deprived the nobles of their eftates* The 
molt powerful among them^ Tborjin, thfe fon of 
K)kr> to gratify his reveftge, entered into a league 
With Sotrtertc&y the famous thane of Argyle, and 
after wrefting miny of the ifles but of Godrtdfs 
hands, by the afliftante 6( that powerful chief, 
elredted tjierrl into a feparafe kingdom for Dugal 9 
the fon of his new patron. 

, The Chrdnicle of Man calls Sbmtrled Prince of 
% BtfegdiddU and informs us further, that he had 
married a natural daughter of King Olavc, and 
cbnfetjucntly GodrfiTs fift'er. By that lady he had 
Four fons : D'ugal 9 ot whofti came the Macbougals 
of Lorn ; Reginald the progenitbr of all the Mac 
Donalds of Sdoriand and Ireland ; Angus^ an am- 
bitious lord, tohbfe great power and nuitaerbus 
Offspring became extinCt in a ftiort time ; and 
Olave, of whofe adtions or iflue neither hiftory 
nor tradition have recorded any thing memorable. 

The King of Man* upon receiving intelligence 
that Thorfin and Somerled had feized on a part of 
his dominions, equipped a confidence &eet, and 
putting to fca went in queft of his enemies *. 
Somerled met him with a fleet fconfifting of eighty 
fail : after in obftinate fight, attended with great 
daughter On both fides^ they patched lip a peace, 
having agreed to divide the kingdbrri of the ifles 
among them. From ihat day, faith the chronicle, 
iftiay be dated the downfal and ruin of the king- 
dom of Man. 

EtTHER Sbmerled^s athbitibti was very high, 
&r Godred's perfidy provoked him (bbn to recom- 
hience hoftilities * for he invaded Man with a new 
■ * * •" --^-^•- *•> • » • '• ■ f-'-« • - - ^ 

* Ad ann. ii j6. 
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fleet about two years ^fcer the partition treaty bad 
been concluded. Godr&J, unable to maintain bis 
ground, ^apdoned the ifland, fled to Norway, 
and laid his grievances before the Sovereign ot 
whorn he held his dominions by a feudal right. 
Be repiajnjedirifl Norway for fix years before his 
reprefentafjons had any effedt. At length he ob- 
tained a confiderablc fupply offerees, and return- ^ 
ing to Man, • defeated his brother Reginald, who 
had t^en ppflfeflion of the ifland in his abfence, 
and re-eftabliflied himfeif in his kingdom t. 

Somprled was killed before this revolution 
happened. Intoxicated by repeated victories, and 
liis vaft acquifitioqs, he had formed a defign, if 
we believe the Chronicle of Man, to conquer all 
Scotland. Having, iq confequence of that extra- 
vagant project, equipped a fleet of one hundred 
3nd fixty fail, he landed a numerous army near 
Renfrew in Clydefdale. Here, faith the chroni- 
cle, he was, through the jufl vengeance of God, 
vanquished by a unall number, and he himfeif, 
together vith his fon and a vaft multitude of his 
people, fl$in # . 

The Highland fennachies give a very different 
account of Somerled's death and character. Ac- 
cording to them, this powerful thane had received 
many iijfufferable provocations from the minifters 
of King Malcolm IV. a Prince weak, unexperien- 
ced, and entirely .under the dire&ion of his fer- 
vants. The vaft extent of Somerled's eftate on, 
the continent, to fay nothing of the acquifition he 
had made in the ifles, filled thefe minifters with 
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a political jealoufy, and tempted their avarice at 
die fame time. Refolved to humble fo formida- 
ble a fubjeft, and to divide his lands among them-, 
felves, they compelled him, by a long feries of 
attrocions injuries, to take arms in his own de- 
fence. The King's counsellors attainted him and 
Gilcbriji, Earl of Angus, the ableft general of that 
£ge in Scot'and, was ftnt with a great military 
force to refrder that irrjuft fen ten ce effeftual ; but 
fiomerled fought the fitfrl, though with an infe- 
rior army, and the vidory remained dubious. 
This happened during the minority of Malcolm. 

After that Prince had taken the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands, his mrntfters, en- 
raged by a difappornted ambition, made it their 
chief bufineft to convince h?m that it wasnecef- 
fery to annihilate the overgrown |tower of Somer- 
led, or at leaft to reduce him to a ftare of medio- 
crity. The force of an argument fo fpecious, 
concurring with the facility of his own temper, 
prevailed eafiFy with the King to favour their de- 
fign. But to have fomething of a plaufible pre- 
tence for commencing hoftrlfties, it was agreed in 
council, that a perfbn inveffed with a public cha- 
racter fhould be fent immediately to propofe to 
the Thane, that in order to procure a remifl^on of 
his crimes from the King, he fhould renounce his 
right to the lands held of him on the continent, 
and fetrtfy htmfelf with his pofleffions in the ifles. 

SoMKfttED wastcocpnfeious of his own ftrengtf^ 
and too tender of his undoubted right, tfo aC- 
quiefce in a propofel no ltefs injurious td his cha- 
racter than- prejudicial to hrs intereft. Incapable 
of difguiimg hw fentiments, and fired' with ajufl; 
indignation, he drew hfe fword^ and told the rnef- 

CL$ fenge^ 
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fengcr that u He would fooner terminate the diC* 
pute with that weapon, than tamely (urrender 
any part of his property." After feturnihg fiich 
an anfwer to a meffage tent by his fovereign, he 
had reafbn to believe that a violent ftorm would 
immediately gather, and hurft upon him : he; 
therefore armed his numerous vaflfals }n Argyle- 
ftiire and the ifles, prpcured a confiderab|e body 
pf auxiliaries from Ireland, and determined to 
-carry the war into the country of his unprovoked 
enemies* fie landed with $n army of fifteen 
thoufand men in the Bay ot St. Laurence, now 
(Jreenpck, and matched dire&ly to Paifley, where 
the King's troops were encamped. But before he 
could bring them to an aftion, he was mod bafely 
affaffinaifed by Maurice Jtfac JVW7, one of his ne T 
phews, whom the King's generals foynd means to 
bribe.. This is jn fubftance the account given by 
the Highland fennachie§ of Sornerlecl's difpute 
with his fovereign, and of the unhappy end of his 
life, which was the confequence of it. His fol- 
lowers, fay the fennaphies, betook themfelves to 
their galljes | upon receiving the news of their lea- 
der's fate, and returned home without fufFering^ 
any confiaefable lofs. 

The account given by the Scottilh hiftorians 
pf this matter, agrees neither with the Chronicle 
of Man, nor with the relation now given, Accord- 
ing to them, Spmerled's ambitipn knew np bound?, 
and his luft of power was jnfatiable. I^ed by the 
dictates of thofe palTion§, he formed an audacious 
defign of extending the limits of the principality 
he had by very indifferent mean§ acquired,' at the 
expence of his fovereign. . Malcolm IV* a minor, 
had mounted the throne of Scotland upon the 
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<3eath of his grandfather, David the Saint ; and 
Somerled taking advantage of the minority, re- 
belled in the very beginning of this reign. He 
put himfelf at the head of a numerous array, con- 
futing partly of his own vaflals, and partly of law- 
lefs perfons, whom the love of plunder or acon- 
fcioufnefs of guilt had driven from all quarters to 
his ftandard, and laid toafte thofe divifions of the 
kingdom which lay next his own principalities. 
But the celebrated Gilcbrift *, Earl of Angus, be- 
ing fent with an army to oppofe him, gave him 
a total defeat, and obliged him to fly for refoge 
into Ireland. 

MAixoLMVreignwas full of troubles. Henry II, 
of England, taking advantage of his pacific dif- 
pofition and mean genius, forced him to furrender 
the towns and countries which his anceftors had 
poflefled in South Britain. A ceffion fo inglorious 
provoked the refentment of the Scottifh nation, 
and became the foundation of a dangerous infur- 
redtion. To pacify the malecontents, Malcolm 
was under the difagreeable neceffity of declaring 
war againft England. But he carried on and con- 
cluded that w^r in a way which gave little fatif- 
fadlion to his people. The alienation he made of 
Northumberland, and a fcandalous pufillanimity 
which appeared in every part of his conducft, ren- 
dered his perfon and authority contemptible. 

The inhabitants of Galloway, defpifing this 
feeble admini fixation, revolted openly, and thofe 
of Murray followed their example. In the midft 
of fo many commotions and civil wars, which had 

* There was no Earl of Angps called Gilchrift in that age. 
$t$ Palrymple's Collect, p 39a. 
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deftroyed the bravefi foldiers in the nat.ipn t * So-: 
rnerled's genius was too enterprising to -remain un- 
attive, He had returned from Ireland^ whithef 
the unfuccefsful battle already mentioned had dri- 
ven him, and harraflfed for (bme time the coafts of 
Scotland with piratical depredations. In a con- 
juncture fo full of tumult and public confufion, he 
fpon collected ? large body of men, with whom he 
rnade a defcent upon the left fide of the river Clyde, 
and penetrated as far as Renfrew : but being too 
intent upon plunder, and too little folicitous about 
his. own fafcty^ h.e was furprizqd and his follower 
£iit to pieces. Some writers relate that he bimfejf 
was taken pafoner, brought before the King, and 
executed lil^e a common malefactor; othei swill 
have it that he and his Ion fell in battle. Buchanan 
places thefe events about the year 1103. 

I think there is reaton to. believe that both 
the Scqttifh hiftprians and Highland? fenna&bies 
have committed a number of errors in their cost 
tradictory account qf this powerful chief. Had 
his birth been obfcure,.and b.te prijgjqa) for$u**e 
low, as. thefe hiftorian? pretend, it is difficult to 
comprehend how he could havq raifcd himielf to 
the thanedoyn of Argyle, or why the public fhouki 
have recognifed his title. The Chronicle of M$n 
calls him Privet of Hercgaidbel % a.t the time of 
his marriage with ihe daughter of? KTing Olare. It 
.does, not appear th^t this marriage gave him a 
right to any part of the ifles, though Abercromby t. 
, concurs with the Highland geneak>gift$ i.» an, opi- 
nion of this kind, QJ.avt*vm$ faceeed*^ bji hU 
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* A corruption of Jar-ghad, thv U \o Cay, the Qountfy of 

tie Weftern Caledonians. 

f Mart. At;h of th? Scots nation,, vol, II. p. 440. 
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fori Godrecl, and the pofterity of Godrcd ioherited 
the greatcft part of Okve's dominions, for a whole 
century after Somerled had been killed near Ren- 
frew. 

It is hard to determine whether Somerled gave 
the firft provocation to his fovereign, or received 
it from the minifters of that prince. It is not im- 
probable, that after he had acquired fo vail an ad- 
dition of power in the ifles, he afpired to be in- 
dependant towards the latter part of his life. If 
his whole army, as is alledged, a very fmall num- 
ber excepted, was cut off near the river Clyde by 
an, inconsiderable body of royaliils, it is fuprtfing 
that! bis family fhould have fubfifted, after bis 
death, without any dimunition of itff vaft power. 
No advantage appears to have been obtained by a 
battle fo decifive. The eftates of the rebel were 
neither aimexed to the dcraenfes of the crown, 
nor parcelled out among court favourites. His 
fori Bugat was left in the undifturbed poffeffion 
of Argyll© and Lorn : Reginald*, another of bis 
fons, was Lord of the tiles and Kintyre : Angw 
their brother, was powerful enough to fight bat- 
tles by fea and land againft Reginald : aod Seiner- 
led the Second, the fourth fan of Somerled the 
firft, and an hereditary traitor, fay our Scottish 
feiftorians, was able cot raife a new rebellion in the 
reign of Alexander the Sfecond. 

( I suspect indieed that this Somerfcd the Se- 
cond never exifted, notwithstanding what hath 
been faid about feim by fennadiies, aaad |iiftom«s. 
The Chronicle of Man makes no mention of him ; 
and the time at which we are told: he sevoited, 
|aoklBL like a demonftration that the whole ftory is 
g jnere fjftjon. Somerled the firft was killed in 

the 
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the year 1164. The younger Somerlcd rebelled 
againft Alexander the Second in the year 1248*. 
He muft of courfe have been eighty-four years of 
age, when he engaged in a war againft his fove- 
reign, fuppofing he had been born on the very day 
in which his father was (lain. 

Another argument from which it may be con- 
cluded, with great probability, that the real So- 
meried's party fuftained no confiderable tafs at 
Renfrew, is, that the dtvifion of the ifles which 
had fallen to the (hare of that mighty Thane, 
after his firft fea-fight with the King of Man, re- 
mained after his death in the pofleflion of his fon 
Reginald, and of his pofterity for three centuries. 
If Somerled's army had been totally deftroyed at 
Renfrew, it may be very reafonably prefumed 
that Godredy Kins of Man, who had been violent- 
ly difpoflefled or thefe ifles about eight years be- 
fore that evant 9 would have laid hold of fo favoura- 
ble an opportunity to re-annex them to his domi- 
nions, before the ions of Somerled could have re- 
covered themfelves from the lofs they fuftained in 
the battle which was fatal to their father. 

It is true indeed the Chronicle of Melrofs, ano- 
ther old hiftorical regifter, agrees exactly with the 
account which we have in the Chronicle of Man, 
of the total overthrow given to Somerled's army. 
From it we learn, that " Sumerled, the petty 
King of Eragaithely had carried on an impious re- 
bellion againft his natural lord, Malcolm King of 
Scotland, during the fpace of twelve years : that 
this rebel, after having collected a numerous army 
in Ireland and other places, was, through the ven- 



* fce Buchtn. & Abercrom. in Alexander II. 
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geance of God, kilted at Renfrew, together with 
Jiis Ton,* and a multitude of his vaffals : and that 
a handful of men belonging to the fame province, 
Jthe inhabitant? pf Clydefdal probably, had the 
fole merit of delivering the nation from thig 
rebel*." 

Sir Jame? Dairy mple quotes a charter belong- 
ing to the family of lnnes, from which it appears 
that Malcolm and Somerled once concluded a 
peace, and of courfe that Somerled's rebellion 
could not have been of fuch a long duration as the 
Chronicle pretends. King Malcolm reigned twelve 
years only, and the Thane of Argyle died before 
him f. 

It is more than probable that the true fciftory of 
Somerled's bjrth and character — of his difputes 
with the Kings of Scotland and Man — of his laft 
great armament and death, was this :?— His ancef- 
tors were perfpns of confiderable influence, though 
greatly inferior to him. He foon began to extend 
his power— he wrefted half of the ifles out of the 
hands of Qocjred, Ring of Man-^he made war on 
Malcolm, King pf Scotland — a battle was fought, 
but the cpntroverfy was' npt decided. — Malcolm, 
fliredted tty his natural clemency, or more probably 
by reafpns of ftate, adjufted all his differences with 

m ■ 1 1 111 mmmmm — ■ i I i i ' . 1 m | m ■ " ■'■ ■ ■ " . 

* Sumerledus, Regulus Eregeithel, jam per annos duodecim 
contra Regem Scotiae Malcolmum, dominum fuum naturalem, 
impic rebellans, tam copiofum dc Hibernta et diverts Jocis ex- 
crcitum coritrahens apud Renfrim applicuiflet, tandem ultione 
divina cum filio& innumerabili populo, a paucis cumpiovincia- 
jibus ibidem oedfus eft. Ckron. Melros. ad ann. 1 1 64. 

+ The charter was dated, apud Pert, natali domini proximo 
fofi concordiam Regis & Sumerhd. Dalrymple's Collections, 

* * * SomerlecJ 
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Somerkd in an amicable way. After this agree- 
ment the ambitious thane taking advantage of hi* 
brother-in-law's unpopular admimft/ation, and the 
krtcftine commotions confequent upon it, feized 
on many of thofe ifles which made a part of thre 
Norwegian dynafty of the ifles. Two fuccefaful 
fca-fighta eftabiifhed the right which theftrength of 
bis arms and political intrigues hod given hirri to 
that acquisition. An increafe of power K> great nffuft 
have made him the objeft of p&btic jealoufy mora 
than ever. A wife mini ft ry few the neeeflity of 
humbling a perfon already too powerful to be a. 
good fubjed: v and no doubt feme of the nobles of 
Scotland were willing to facrifice him to their ava?- 
fkrc. Somcrled faw the danger v^ftA whteh he! was 
threatned, and took every precftutftafl ta defeat the 
ttidchrnationa of his enemies. He formed fhe bold 
defign of rendering himfelf totally independent of 
the crown. Me had no reai&r to dread moth 
from the magnanimity or adkfref* of Malcolm ; 
and accordingly baring collected a great body of 
.n^en, pot only m Argyle and the ifles, but like wife 
Jn ketand, where he had connexions, be made a 
. defectot of> Clydeftiale. The King's generals took 
the (horteft and moft effectual, though an ignoroi- 
nious way of ending the difpute. They bribed a 
perfon from whom Somerled could have.no fears, 
and by his means got him aflalfinated. The rebels 
difperied immediately ; but the loyalifts were too 
. weak to- pur fue their fuccefs. They permitted the 
Highlanders to retire iinmolefted, and the fons of 
Somerled to divide hi$ overgrown eftate among 
. therafelves. 

G OD R £ A King of the id**, was obliged to 
yield a conquerable divifion of his hereditary ter-» 

riteries, 
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ritorks, fcs related above, and was likewife flhript 
in 3 fhort time of the donjinions he had acquired 
in Ireland. We learn from the annals of that king* 
dom x that Dermit nan gatii and his fon^-in-law, the 
famous Earl of Pembroke^ took Dublin, the capi- 
tal of the dominions of the Eafterlings, jn the 
year i J 70*, and that the troops feat from Man to 
recover it, next year, were totally defeated, and 
their leaders (lain. 

GOD REDiikd in the year 1187, during the 
winter feafpn, and his body was in the following 
fummer conveyed to I-colm-cille t. It has been 
obferved already, that this King rauft very proba- 
bly be one of thefe Norwegian Kings, who ac- 
cording to the Scottiih hrftorian% lie buried in 

tona, 

O LAVE+ furnamed the Black, the^nly legi*- 
timate ion left by Godred, had been declaimed 
hejr by his father, and by the pope's legate: but 
as he was too young .to affume the reins of govern- 
ment, fhe people of Man made his natural brother 
Reginald King in his ftead. We are told by the 
hiftorians of Norway, that Reginald was the raoft 
famous warrior in the Weftern parts of Europe, 
during his timet. It had been the pra&iceof 
fome famous pirates among the old Normans to 
live for three yea^s without entering under, the 
roof of a houfe whiqh emmitted any/moka iter. 
ginald had corfonred himfelf to that cuftom, and 
became of courfe capable of fuftaining hardships 
of every kind. He. prudently lived upon good 



* Ware's Ant. of Ircl. chap* 24.. 
f Chron. Man. ad ann. 1187. 
t Torfxi Or cades, p. 146. 
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terms .with tKe,King's of England, and ftudied td 
oblige thofe of Scotland; At the! requeft of Wil- 
liam the Lion He undertook to recover Caithnefs 
out of the hands df Harold, Earl of Orkney, and 
effected it It. After apprehending his brother 
Olave, and committing him to prifon, for prefiim- 
ing to ask a more comfortable maintenance than 
the mountainous and fterile iflftnd of Lewis could, 
afford him, he delivered him into the hands of 
William* to prevent a citil Dtrar; and the innocent 
prince was kept in prifon. during the life of that 
Monarch*. 

Reginald (aw very ^ood reafons for courting 
the honour of being a vai&l to the fee of Rome. 
The Popes of the twelfth and thirteenth ages pre-, 
fcribed laws to fome of the greatefi fove reigns of 
Europe, and fecured the intereffc of thofe, who 
committed their perfons and eftatfes to their pro- 
tection. Reginald thought thp tribute payable by 
his kingdom to the crown of Norway too higfy 
and the Lord of his allegiance was at tcfe 'great a 
diftance to defend him, if opprefled bj otae of hid 
more powerful neighbours. He therefore;. like 
two Englifh Monarchs, his cotefnp&raries, ftiHe&- 
ed his kingdom to the pope, who demanded only art 
annual tribute of twelve merks t. 

Reginald, though illegitimate, ftiled himielf 
King of Man, by hereditary fucceffion. In thofe 
days illegitimacy did not incapacitate any perfcm 
in the Northern parts of Europe from fucceeding 
his father in the poflefllon of an eftate or kingdom • 



<j Torfaei Orcades, p; 164. , 

* Chron. Manni*. 

f F<*da» Anglia^ torn. 1. p. 234. 
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and the cafe was much the fame towards the 
South. 

After Reginald had reigned near thirty years, 
his brother Olave found means to re-eftablifti his 
own authority in the Northern Ebudes ; and hav- 
ing equipped a confiderable fleet there by the at 
fiftance of his friends, invaded Man, and furpriz- 
ed Reginald : but he entered into a treaty with 
him, and left him in pofTeffion of Man, with the 
regal title. 

In a little time after the conclufion of this trea- 
ty, Reginald entered into a confederacy with Al- 
lan, Earl of Galloway, the moil powerful fubjeft 
of Scotland ; and accompanied by that Lord, 
made an expedition into the Northern Ebudes, 
with a defign of re-taking thofe territories which 
he had refigned to Olave by treaty. But the con- 
federates found themfelves under the neceflity of 
returning home without effecting any thing ; the 
people of Man having too great a partiality for 
Olave, and too much regard for the Wanders in 
his intereft, to fight them t . Soon after this un- 
fuccefsful expedition, Reginald pretended a jour- 
ney to the court of England ; and to defray the 
expence of it, obtained from the people of Man a 
pecuniary aid, which was thought very confidera- 
ble at that time; but he went only to Gal- 
loway, in order to facilitate the execution of his 
former defign, and to marry his daughter to the 
fon of his ally. His fubje&s, difobliged by thisgrofs 
mifapplication of the aid they had granted, fent 
for Olave, and made him King II. Reginald made 



t Chron. Man. ad aim 1225. 
t Ibid, ad ann. 1226. 
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two unfocceftfal attempts to difpoflefs his brother* 
and loft his life in the laft of them. 

The competition being ended by the death of 
Reginald, and & jterfed tranquility enfuing, O/ave 
went to Norway, with a defign of paying homage 
to his fovereign, and getting his right confirmed ; 
but before his arrival, ffaco, the Norwegian Mo- 
narch, had made a certain nobleman called Husbec 
King of the Sodorian ifles*. This nobleman, who, 

according 



# The meaning of the word Sodor, which has been very much 
mifiioderftood by many learned Then, may contribute to threw 
light on fame parts of the Hebridian hiflwy* hitherto involved 
in darknefe , and apparent contradictions. — We are told by Bu r 
cbaoan, lib; i. cap. 34. that the age before that in which he 
lived, gave the name oFSodor to a town in the Ifleof Man. Bi- 
fhop Brown, the author of a new defcriptron of that ftfand,* 
which Dr. Gibfoo has annexed to the old one giren by Camb- 
dea in his Britannia, fuppofes that the lnfut* Sodbrenfes thirty- 
two in number, were fo called from the bifhopric of Sodor y 
erected in the ifle of Iona, which was one of them. Thefe /w- 
Jul* Sodoren/es were united to Man, if we believe hint, about 
the beginning of the eleventh century, and the bifhops of thefe 
linked fees were Ailed bifhops of SeJor and Man. Bat after the 
lfle of Man, continues Dr. Brown, had been annexed to the 
crown of England, the two fees were disjoined, and Man had 
biihops of its own, who ftiled themfelves varitfufly, lometrmts 
bfthops of Man only, fometimes Sodw et Man> and (bfttettines 
Sidor de Man j giving the name of Sector to a little ifland, called 
by the Norwegians //Vsi, and by the natives /W, in which 
the cathedral flood. — (See Cambd. Erir. Gibfoa*s edit, page 
M49-) Tojuftify this explication of the word, Dr. Brown ap- 
peals, to a charter granted by Thomas, Earl of Detby, to one 
of the bimeps of Man, in the year 1505- 

I (haH not infill on the difficulty of proving that a biihoprie 
was erected in the wefterft ifles of Scotland before the twelfth 
century, or perhaps before the t hi rt e en th , wot on feme other 
remarks which might be made on the hiftorical relation now 
given ; but it is certain, that after Man had fallen into thehaads 
of the Englifti, the bilhopric of the ifles was tranflated by the 

Scots 
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according td the Chronicle of Man, was the (on of 
Owmund, but according to Torfaeus, the (on of 

Dugaly 

Scots into Iona, and that the bifhops who filled that fee from 
that period, til! the final abolition of the epifcopacy after the 
revolution, went tinder the title of Epifcopi Sodorenfis : whe- 
ther they or thofe of Man had the belt right to it we fhall not 
now inquire. 

If Sodor was a town in Man, in die beginning of the Gxteenth 
Century, or in the fifteenth, which was Buchanan's opinion * 
or lf t from that town or Holm, the bifhops of Man and the Idea 
derived their respective titles, agreeably to Dr. Brown's opinion % 
it is difficult to comprehend, why, in charter*, regifters, hifto~ 
ries, and common cohverfation, Sodor ihould be preferred to 
Man, of which it was no more than a (mall part. When we 
take the word Sodor \i\(o confined a fignificatron, there Teems to be 
the fame impropriety in ftiling a perfon Bi/bop of Sodor and Man* 
as in ftiling another of the fame order Btfhop of Derry and Ire- 
land, Bifbop of Bangor and IValesj or Bhhop of Dumblant and 
Scotland. 

The paffagc quoted frorn the Earl of Derby's grant feenis td 
roe to be mifreprefehted, and by no means to imply that Pele+ 
Holm, or that fmall ifland to the Weft of Man, was the true 
lodor of ancient times. 

When the Norwegians conquered the Weflern ifles, they 
Sometimes changed the old Galic names of places, and gave 
them new ones, abundantly, defcriptive. Thus to theEafterrt 
OEbudse of the ancients they gave the name of Ealand Skianacb* 
or the Cloudy Ifland; Sky in the Norfe language fignirying 
a Cloud ; and to the Weftern OEbuda, that of Logut, or Lod- 
bus, i. e. a Marfhy Country, more fit for pafturage than tillage : 
and when they divided thefe ifles into two parts, agreeably to 
their fituatibn, and appointed a drftinct governor to each, they 
gave the name of Sudcreys to that divifion of the ifles which lay 
to the South* and of Nordures to that in the oppofite quarter ; 
Ey or Ay, in the Norwegian language, fignifying an ifland, 
and Slider and Nordtr lignifying Southern and Northern, when: 
they pofTefTed the ancient Catbanefia, they gave the new name 
of SuderUnd to a county in the Northern divifion of Scotland, 
now well known by the fynt appellation. 

R If 
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Dugal y and grand -fan of Soroerled, \^ls^ killed, ip ] 
thefiift year of his reign j at the fiege of a caftfe 
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' It appears from the hiftoty'of the Orkney compiled by as 
^Id lflandic writer, and tranflated, with large additions, by 
Torfarus, that the explication now* given of the two vocables 
-Nordureys and * Svdertys 1 , • is perfe«ft ly j tt# . • • • • * - 

The promontory in Aigylefbire, which is called the /W»/ *f 

j4rffnamurlhan % was the boundary whicn,feparatcd the Sudertys 

•and Ntrdureyt of forme* times from each" other. To the South 

•of that promontory lied Man, Arrin/ Bdte, ' Curora 1 , Avon, Gid, 

Ola, Colenfa, Jw'a, Scarba, Adull, Iona, Three,* Coll, Ufva, 

and many other ifles of inferior note. To the North of Ardna- 

*muTcharr are Muck, Egg, Rum, Canna, Sky, Rafay, Barra, 

South tJift, Benbicula, North Uift; and the Lewis, including 

'Him*,' together with a vait^uiWherof frhaJl ifleSi » AM theie 

when joined together, and fubje£tto the fame prince, made up 

the whole kingdom of Man and rhel fles. 

The Southern dividon of the Ebudes was reckoned more con- 
fiderabie than the Northern. The feat of empire was fixed 10 
the former : tlie Kings kept their cdiirts in the Ifle of Man, and 
tfent deputiesinto the Nordureys^ whrf refided either in Sky or in 
«lie Lewis. When the kingdom of Man 1 and the I fles was di- 
vided between Godred, the ion of Olave, and SomerJed, 
"Thane 3 of AVgyle, lia,' one of the bdft'iftesV the Southern d'^ 
•tinWof rJie'Ebucfov felr to the ware of Somerled, arid became 
in feme meafure the capital of a fecond Hebridian kingdom ': for 
thefe -regions the Infulce Sodorenfes y or Southern Ifles, became 
•much more famous than the Nordureys % and are therefore more 
'"frequently mentioned m hiftory. When the Norwegian writers 
make no diftin&ion between the Sudereys and Nordureys-, the laf- 
*ter are always comprehended under the name of thfc former; 
afrd hence it was that the bifhops of the ides were ftiled bifhops 
of Sodor, though their diocefe included all the ifles tb the North 
<of Ardriamurchan^ as well as thofe to the South. But when the 
Nordureys are particularly mentioned. by thefe writers; the 
Southern Ebudes are totally excluded:, thus we are told by 
'Torfanis, that Magnus the Barefooted^ fome time before he had 
made a defcent on the Southern ifles pertaining to the King of 
Man, made a prifoner of Lagman t the fon of GodreitClkovan, 
, whom his father had made governor of the Nordureys. Torfs. 
Hift. Oread, p, 71. 

in 
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" Jn Bute, and his body translated into Iona. Im- 
- mtediately after his death, Olave reaflumed the 
1 government of his. paternal dominions, and his 
title to the kingdom ^ras in a little time recognized 
by Baco. He died in the ifle of Man, after a 
reign of eleven years, and was buried at RuJJin $ 
the monks of that abby having found means to 
recommend themfelves.to his favour more [tower* 
fully, than thofe of Iona, 

Olave the Black, was flicceeded by his foil 
' Harold : this young Prince confiding in the alliance* 
he had contracted with the King of England, re«- 
fufed to pay homage to Hacd> King of Norway* 
-But that monarch, to puniftr the difloyalty of hid 
vaflfo*, fent Gofpatric, one of his favourites, in 
quality of viceroy, into the iflesj at the head of a 
great fleet. Gofpatric drove Harold out of all his 
dominions ; but dying loon thereafter, Haco was 
reconciled to Harold, and feftored him to his pa- 
ternal dominions, confirming to, hifri and his heirs, 
tinder the royal feal, a right to all the ifles enjoyed 
by his predeceflbrs. 

It appears evident, from this part of the hiftoiy 
of Harold, and of his father Olave, that the Kings 
of Man-held their dominions of the crown of Nor- 
way ; and we learh from Matttew Pat is *, that a 
tribute of ten merks of gold t was paid by thefe 

R 2 vaflal 
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f Spelman, in Voce Marca, quoted an author who makes* 
merk of gold equivalent to fifty of filver., According to other 
writers to whom the fame learned antiquary refers, the merk or 
gold was (ometimes of no greater value than ten merks of filver, 
and fome'times equal to nine only. But if the tribute due by the 
Kings of Man to their foperior Lords of Norway, was no mor«- 
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vaffal Princes to their fovereigns, at the time of 

their inveftiture ; and that this tribute became due 
whenever a new monarch happened to obtain the 
fcepter of Norway. It is likewife clear that the 
more ancient bilhops of Sodor were mider the me- 
tropolitical jurifdidUon of the archbifliops of Dron- 
theim ; for though in the treaty concluded between 
Alexander III. of Scotland, and Magnus IV. of 
Norway, the patronage of the Sodorran bifliopric 
was vefted in the Scottifti monarchs, yet the former 
jurifdidtion of Drontheim oveF it, was by. a fpeciai' 
article referved to the archbifliops or that fee. 
Accordingly we find that King Alexander fent; 
Marcus, the Gallovidian, who had been ele&ed; 
bifhop of Man, in the year 1275, to be confecrat- 
ed or confirmed in his right by his metropolitan in 
Norway %. 

Harold was a Prince of diffinguiflied abilities 
and many fhinrng virtues. He was highly carefled 
by the Kings of England, and lived in a good un- 
derftanding with his neighbours of Scotland. Haca 
courted his friendftiip much, and after beftowing 
his daughter on him in the Orkneys, celebrated his 
nuptials with a royal magnificence at Bergen, in 



than ten times ten mtrks of filver, and that tribute payable only 
four or five times in a century, King Magnus 1V„ or Norway 
certainly made *a profitable bargain when he ceded the Weftern 
Ifles to Alexander IIJ. of Scotland, for 3 confiderable fura of 
money paid in four years r together with a yearly tribute or rent* 
commonly called the Annual of Norway. 

t After the Ifle of Man had been fubdued by the Englifli, the 
himopric of Sodor was divided into two. That which was 
creeled in the principal ifland, and confined to it, fell under the 
jurildiclion of the archbifliop of York. The other, which com- 
prehended all the Ebudes of Scotland, and was eftabliflied at 
Iona, became fubjecl to the archbifliop of Glafgow. 

. Norway *. 
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Norway *. But while Harold was returning into 
his own dominions with the Princefe his fpoufe, 
accompanied by many perfons of eminent rank and 
fortune, he was overtaken by a violent hurricane 
hear Shetland, and perifhed, together with his 
whole retinue. This unfortunate event happened 
in the year 1248, according to Torfaeus ; but in 
the year following, if we believe the Chronicle of 
Man. 

Some time before the death of Harold t, Alex- 
ander II. King of Scotland, a Prince of great abi- 
lities, who defired above all things to extend the 
limits of his empire, fent two bifhops to the court 
of Norway to reclaim the Sodureys, and the ifles to 
the Weft of Scotland, This is the language of the 
Wandic annals, of which Torfaeus has given 3 
Latin verfion. From that paflage, as well as from 
many more in the fame annals, we learn diftindlly 
that the Sodureys were no more than a part of the 
ifles called Ebudes by the ancients. The Scottijfh 
ambaffadors executed theij: commiffion with great 
fidelity and zeal, but were difmifled with a cate- 
gorical refijfal, Haco, the fon of the Haco for- 
merly mentioned, told rhem that all his anceftors, 
dowh from Harold Harfager, had an hereditary 
right to the Weftern Ifles of Scotland, and that he 
was unalterably determined to maintain it. The 
two bilhops, upon receiving this anfwer, had re- 
courfe to another expedient. After reprefenting 
the danger attending a rupture with their matter, 
they took it upon them to fuggeft to the Norwe- 
gian monarch, that Alexander, though a Prince 

* Torfaeus Hift. Oread, p. 164. 
f Torf*. Hift. Oread, p. 163. 
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of great magnanimity and power, was of too pa- 
cific a difpofitioij not to redeem the Ebudes with a 
fum of money. But Haco replied immediately 
that he was in no dread from any foreign quarter ; 
that he wats at prefent fufficiently provided with 
money ; in fine, that no offer or temptation of any 
|cind could prevail with him to difmember. a pro- 
vince from his empire. 

It does not appear that any Scottish King, prior 
to Alexander U-.-' demanded a reftijtution ;qf the 
Weftern Ifles. During the piratical incurfions of 
the Norwegians through the Deucakdorijan and 
Ififti Seas, it would have been no eafy matter to 
j-eepver thole ifles, or to keep phern if recovered, 
The revenues arifing frofti them in that early pe- 
riod could not have been confiderahle, and the at- 
terition of the Kings of Scotland was- almqft con- 
stantly employed by intcftine commotibns ? or. by 
uninterrupted warp * with Foreign, enemieis. ' Bui; 
Alexander, an' opulent, wife, and magnanimous 
Prince, being married to a daughter qf England^ 
and in the beflt ufi^erftao<iing with it^ txipnarch, 
'formed a refolution of recovering thefe i$es. r After 
negociatigns and pacific overtures had failed, ho 
equipped' a fleet with ad inteation^f conquering 
the territories in dispute:' Jffyt a violent 4i$?ipper 
feizing him white engaged ,in the'expeditipp, he 
died without fraying made any progrefs- in the 
execution of his defign. The untimely death of 
this excellent King happened in the year 124^. *. 
It is furprifing that the' Scpttifh hift9 r Mns (to,u!4 
have been grangers to a cjreumftance fq remarkable 
as the vaft preparations made by King Alexander 
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II. to wrefl: the Ebudes out of the hands of foreign 
nfurpers. They have related at great length the' 
difputes of that Prince with John, KingofEng- : 
land ; the fervices done by him to the Barons who 
fought agairlft that unhappy monarch * ' the fubfe- 
quent differences he had with' the court of Rome, 
ind with Henry HI: together with the mannel* in 
which he quelled two or three dangerous rebellions 
at home : but one of the nobleft prqje&s he had 
ever formied, a projeft which undoubtedly he 
would have executed, had heaven prolonged his 
days for any time, has by thefe writers been bu-- 
ried in oblivion. J 

** Alex a n der, King of Scots, faith the Chrdni- 
cle of Man, prepared a mighty, fleet about this 
timfc t, with a view of conquering the Htesy but 
afeverferzed him in the ifle of KerwafayVof 
ivhich he died; 

Thb old Iflandic hjftorian, trartflated by Tor- 
fasus, gives a more particular account of this g^and, 
defign, " Alexander, of Scotland, faith that 
writer, aftuated by a ftrong paffion of extending 
his dominions, raifed forces throughout ill his ter- 
ritories, and boafted that he would not lay down 
his arms till he had reanpexed the Ebudes to the 
kingdom already in hijB jpoflfeflion. He alfo held 
forth that ' he would fubdue Orkney and Shetland; 
To flicceed the better in ,ttts undertaking, he be-' 
gan to tamper with one of the Hebridian Kings, 
Jon or Jabn % the fon of Dugal of Lom^ and grand^ 
fan of Sometled, Thane of Argyle, Haco had' 



•*•*« 



t That is in the year 1 349. 
t On the coaft of Lorn. 
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committed the impregnable fort of Kiamaburgh *, 
and two or three other caftles of great importance, 
to this John. Alexander offered him much Jarger 
pofTeffions than thole he h#d obtained from the 
King of Norway, provided he would deliver up 
the fort and caftles. But the Hebridian chief, in 
ipite of the importunities of his friends, and all the 
ample prppifes made to him, continued faithful 
$o his mafter. Alexander, not difcoursged by 
this repulfe, profecuted his defign, and invaded 
the ifles. But while he lay in the bay of Ri alar- 
fund t, faith Torfseus, after his author, he had a 
very extraordinary vifion and foon after died %. 

About the time of Alexander's death, Harold* 
the fpn of Godred the Brown, and graiidfon of that 

* The true name of the fort is Kiamaburgh ; jt lay in ? foal J 
yocky ifie near the cpaft of Mull. - 

t The Rialqrfund of the Iflandic hfftorian, is the ifland Kiara- 
rey near the Sound of Mull, where Alexander died, as We learn 
from the epitaph inferibed on his tomb, in the abby church of ' 
•MelrofS. Ete Abercromby's Life of Alexander II. ' 

| Three men approached Alexander when afleep ip his bed, 
Thefe phantoms v»ere St. Olaus, King of Norway, St. Magnu»; 
Earl of Orkney, and St. Columba, abbot of Iona. 1" he firft of 
thefe being a perfon of great ftature, with a red coloured face, 
and clad with a' royal apparel, looked him full with a ftern arid 
terrible look. The fecond wars in his appearance younger, 
wonderfully hand fume and very richly drifted. The third, ' vvh$ 
was taller rian the reft, and very violent in his manner, afked 
the King, in a moft wrathful tone, whether he really intended 
to invade the Ebudes ? Alexander anfwerfng :n the affirmative, 
the phantom adviied him, at his periK to drop that defigo and 
Return home. After the King had related this awful dream to 
thofe about him, the wifeft of his council djffuaded him very 
jearnefUy from the profecution of his defign : but perfift*. 
fng in his former refoliition, he was attacked 'by a'violent dif- 
temper which foon made an end of his life and ra(h project toge- 
ther, VidcTorfae. Hid. Oread, p. 163, 164. * " ' « 

Reginald 
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Reginald >yho had formerly reigned in Man, af- 
fumed the title of {ting of the lfles. But his reign 
vyas tyrannical and fhort. Summoned by his pa* 
^amount Lord to appear before him, he found 
himfelf under the neceffity of repairing to Nor- 
way, anci was imprifoned there for his ufurpation 
find cruelties t. 

Haco, upon Receiving intelligence that his 

daughter and fon-in-law, Harold, the fpn of Olave 

the Black, had unfortunately perifhed, committed 

the ackniniftration pf ^11 public affairs in the E- 

budes to John, the fon of Dugal, and grandfpn of 

Somerled, till fome one of the. blood royal could 

)be conveniently fent into that province t. But 

John arriving in Man, aflumed the regal title, 

without regarding ejther his jnafter's inftrudlions 

or the inclinations of the people. But the people 

• highly provoked by this indignity, and firmly at ? 

tached, at the Tame time, to their lawful Prince, 

drove the ufurper out of the ifland, and having 

foon after concerted matters with their neighbours, 

declared Magnus, the fpn of Olave, their King * ; 

gnd Haco recognized his title. John, difappointed 

in his ambitious views by the exaltation of a rival, 

began to hearken to the advantageous offer of the 

'$cotti(h monarch. Alexander II. had in vain em-> 

ployed the ftrongeft felicitations &nd ampleft pro* 

mifes to corrupt him || ; but the conjuncture was 

now more favourable; and Alexander III. had all 

the fucqefi? he coyld defire in fedqeing Jqhn frpm hi* 

allegiance to his fovereign. 

\ Chroa. Man. ad ann. 1249. 
t Tprf*. Hift. Oread, p. 164, 
Chron. Man. ad ann. 1250.* 
II Torfx. Hift Orcatf. p. 164, 

The 
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The Scottifh and Norwegian hiftorians give 
contradictory accounts of the manner in which the 
Weftern Iflcs were reunited to the dominions be- 
longing to the crown, in the reign of Alexander 
HI. Buchanan's account is as follows: 

" In thz year 1263, Acbo, King of Norway, 
having approached the coaft of Kyle with a fleet of 
one hundred and fixty (hips, landed twenty thou- 
sand men near a %o\vn of that diftrict called Air. 
His pretext for making war upon the Scots was, 
that fome of the ifles which had been promifed to 
his anceftors by Donald Bane, had not been given 
up. Thefe were Bute, Arran, and the two Cum- 
fas^ places which had never been reckoned in the 
number of the Ebudes. But to one who wanted 
only fome colour of reafbn for making war, it was 
enough that thefe places were iflands. Acho re* 
duced the two largeft of them before any oppbfi- 
tion could have been made to the purpofe. Elated 
by this fuccefs, he made a defcent upon Cunning* 
bam, find engaging in battle with the Scots, in a 
place called Larges, was overpowered' by their 
fiiperior numbers, and reduced to the ihameful 
rieceffity of flying with t;he greateft precipitation to 
his (hips. But the lofs of that battle was not his 
only misfortune. A violent tempeft deftroyed the 
greateft part of his fleet, immediately after the 
a&ion was over ; arid it was with no fmall difficulty 
fliat he made his ' efcape into the Orkneys with a 
few (hips that remained after that calaftiity.. The 
Norwegians left 'fixteta thoulahd men in the field 
of battle, and the Scots five. f 

" Ac ho, overwhelmed with grief upon the loft 
of his army, and the death of a favourite youth, 
diftinguilhed by his vabijjr, died foon after. His 
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fbn, Magnus, who had lately come over from 
Norway, feeing things in a much more defperate 
fituation than he expetfed, and as he could not get 
any new fupplies from home before the fpring lea- 
fon, was willing to terminate the quarrel by & de- 
finitive; treaty of peace. There were feveral rea- 
sons which confirmed him in this difpofition, The 
Ifiandtrs were difaffedted, and thofe oh the conti- 
nent of Scotland, on whofe affiftance his father had 
laid no fmall ftrefs, had entirely abandoned his in- 
tereft. Man had beeh already reduced by the 
enemy, and it was very probable that the other 
files were foon to follow the fame fate. 

" Magnus was eafily determined by fo many 
weighty; confiderations to offer a peace : but Alex- 
ander would not hearken to any propofitions made 
by the JvFor^egian amhafiadors, till it fhould be 
pfevioutiy agrded that the Ebudes fhould be ceded 
to hirti, and annexed to his crown for ever. TW3 
preliminary article having been at laft admitted, a 
final pacification was concluded on the following 
terms : That the King of Scots fhould immediately 
pay four thoufand 'merks of filver to his brother of 
Norway, a.$ an equivalent for the Ebudes, o([ 
which the latter made a total renunciation, and to- 
gether with that fum,. in annual tax of an hundred 
jherks of filyer, was to be paid by ijdegander, and 
his fucceflbrs, to Magnys, and his. It was farther 
ftipulated, that Margaret, Ae dai^gh^er of* the 
former, fhould marry Hutfgonap, tfie (on "of the, 
latter, as foon as their ages^fhpulif pgrrpjt f " 

In this manner were the Weftehi Ifles recovered 
by Alexander III. of ^Scotland, 'and upon thefe 

* Buchap. Rer, §cot Hift. lib. vix. cap. 6s, 63. 

' •"'■■' "•'-.••■ •"•'• terms 
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terms ceded by Magnus of Norway, if we arc to 
give faith implicitly to the Scott ifh hiftorians. 

But the account given by Torfaeus of the mat- 
ter, gfter the authors of his country, and the public 
recQrcJs kept there, is in fubftance this. 

" In the year 1 2.63, the peflty Kings of the So- 
xjorian ifles acquainted their fovereign Haco of 
Norway, that Kiarnacb y Earl pf Rofs, had com- 
mitted the jnoft cntfl devaluations in their territo- 
ries/ that he had deftroyed many of thejr towns, 
villages, mon^fteries and churches, and that he had 
in the mod: barbarous manner killed all the people 
that fell in his W£y, without any diftin&ion of age 
or fex. They notified farther, that the King of 
jScots had declared he would never defift till all the 
jEbudes poflefled by the Norwegian? ftould be re-r 
united to his dominions t. 

44 Haco, a Prince of uncommon abilities, and 
of a piilitary geniijs, hpard all this with a becoming 
indignation ; and having without lofs of time fitted 
outavaftfleet, fet fail for Scotland, qu the 11th 
of July 1263. He arrived in Shetland on the 13th, 
and (laid there for two weeks ; and after having 
fettled his affairs in Orkneys and Caithnefs, fleered 
his courfe firft for the Lewis, and afterwards for 
Sky. Hers he was joined by Magnus, King of 
Man, and by Dijgal, one of thofe great Lords in 
the ifles^ who h^d aflumed the regal title. Haco 
was piloted by this v^flal King to the Sound of 
Mull, and front Mull to Kiqrary. He had ordered 
all his (hips of war to rendezvous in this ifle, and 
here he received a confiderable acceflipn of ftrength 
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by the jundtion of a fleet which the Iflanders had 
brought to his aid. 

44 While Haco was fettling his plan of opera- 
tions at Kiarary* he detached a fquadron of fifty 
fhips to the ifthmus of Kin tyre, and another con- 
fitting of fifteen to the ifle of Bute. The flrft was 
commanded by Magnus, King of Man, and Du-* 
gal, the Sodorian Prince already mentioned. Three 
or four Norwegian Captains, and one of the Ebu^ 
denfian Chieftains commanded the other. Thefe 
two fquadrons had all the fuccefs that eould be 
defired. The conqueff: of Kintyre was finifhed m 
a fhort time- Two Lords who bore the greateft 
fway in that province delivered it up to the Nor- 
wegians, fwore fealty to Haco, and brought in a 
thoufand bullocks for the ufe of his army. The 
cafile of Bute furrendered, and the whole ifland 
was fubdued, and a eonfiderable body of troops 
fent from it did no fmall damage on the continent 
of Scotland* 

" While Haco lay before the ifle of Arran, 
after having reduced all the other Ebudes *, the 
King of Scots fent ambafladors to him with propo- 
fitions of peace. The Norwegian monarch, after 
receiving feveral different meflages hi *he fame* 
ftile, began to liften to the overtures made, And 
fent two bifhojfe and three laics of diftinguifhed ta- 
lents, inverted with a public character to fettle all 
differences. Alexander was in appearance fond 
of an accommodation, but infifted peremptorily 
that Arran, Bute, and Camray, fliould be reftorea 
to the crown of Scotland. Haco, unwilling to 
grant fuch advantageous terms, and perceiving that 

* Torfe. Hift. Oread, p. 166. 

lie 
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Tie had been too ldng ttirofed with the infidious 
promifesof an enemy, who had been* spinning -cm 
the time with affedked delays, till he could draw a 
more numerous army together, broke off the 
treaty, arid recommenced hoftflities. He had iu 
vain made a new propofal, that he and the^Kingtrf 
Scotland fhould meet in a certain place, at' the 
head of their reipe&ive forces, tod ^irher fettle a 
lading peace, or terminate their differences in 2 
pitched battle. 

* 6 Ha co finding that his ertemy bad only made 
an equivocal declaration, in afifwer to thisr gene- 
rous propofal, fent Magnus and Dugal of the Ifles, 
together with fbfrie more of his 'general bffrcers, at 
the head of a fleet, corififtfag of fixty fail, 'and a 
numerous body of land forces, into the bay of Skip- 
afiord * Thefe generals having landed' their troops, 
penetrated into the Country — deftrdyed .all Jthfe vil- 
lages around Loknl&bic — lard v^fte a cjjirtijrty from 
which one of the Scottifh eajls derived his 1 title, 
end Carried back all the plunder they dotild'find to 
their (hips. 

11 1 - i > 1 . ■ f • 

# Skipafiord is a Norwegian word* which flgnifies, according 
to Torfaus, the Bay of/hips. In the confines of the (Hires of 
Argylc and EXumbarton there is a bay' which is n6w called Lccb 
loung % aGalicwbrd, of the fame impart with the Sktpafiotd ol 
the Norfe. Unlefs this Locb hung be th^ bay meant by TQrfasus, 
and the writer whom he tranflates, it rniift be the bay of Greenock. 
Each of thefe bays lies at a fmall diftance only from Lokn-fave, 
i.e. Loch-lomond, a latge frelh- water lake, tlia^t abounds with 
lllands, agreeably to the account given of it by the Norwegian 
writers. The tract of land which, according tp the fapie- wri- 
ters, gave his title to a Scottifh earl, muit be the county of Len- 
nox, or force part of it : it cannot be either Lorn or Lochaber, 
as Torfaus imagined. 

While 
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While the fquadron commanded by ^jagnus 
lay in.thp bay of Skjpa fiord, a, terrible temped, de- 
ftrpyed a great part of it— rths gran4 Aeti lying at 
the fame time before, an, ifiaocL in the mouth of 
the Clyd.e it, may be prefymed, five tranfports were 
driven from their anchors, and wrecked on the 
coaft of Scotland. It was with extreme difficulty 
** that. Ffoco's own galley was fayed. , The Scots 
feeing fo many of , the Norwegian veiTels ftranded, 
came down to the more in great numbers, 2nd 
attacked them ; but the Norwegians, fupported 
by a reinforcement lent from the fleet, defended 
themfelves with extraordinary valour, and main- 
tained a defperate fight throughout .all the night, 
till the Scotsj found it convenient to retire." 

On the following day, Hacp, notwithstanding 
the manifeft difadyantages of every kind to whiclj 
his people, were expofed, formed a resolution of 
landing, either , to ftiare the fame fate with his 
diftrefleid forces on, fhore, or to relieve them put of 
fuch imminent danger. But the chi^f map of ftjs 
council and army perfuaded. hixp to keep thefea, 
and fend new fupplies of men to the party *tfhofe« 
As the ftorm continued tQ rage without any inter- 
miffion, it wa£ not in his; po\yer. to land more thaii 
eight hundred njien, ypho had, ten tim.es thejr nuirif 
ber to encounter. They fought, howeyer, wit Ji 
undaunted refolution and.yigoijr fpr a vvhole day. 
The enemy gave way in the evening, and with- 
drew to a place of fafety. The Norwegian* put- 
fued them, and after haying, diftodged.theip, re- 
tired to their (hips, and joined their companions. 

" The day after this engagement, Haco took 
up the bodies of the Norwegians who had been 
(lain, and buried them in holy -ground. — The 

winter 
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winter nbw approaching, he left the ifle befor* 
which his fleet lay, and fteered his courfe for the 
North. In the comfe of his voyage through the 
Ebudes, he difmifled Magnus, Dtigal, and feveral 
other Sodorian lords, and appointed governors over 
the ifles and forts, of which he had made 'himfeff 
maftef. He arrived fafe in the Orkneys, and died 
foon after at Kirkwall *." 

A Norwegian hiftbrian ariimad verts with 
fome degree of feverity on the Chronicle of Man,' 
as well as upon the Scottifli writers, for aflerting 
that Haco effefted nothing in this expedition ; and 
I incline to think he had great reafon. It is hardly 
poffible to believe that the battle of Larvts^ if ever 
fuch a battle was fought, was fo very fatal to the 
Norwegians as is reprefented by the Sc6ttifh hiftd- 
rians. Their lofs amounted to fixteen thdtifand 
men^ according to Buchanan j but twerify-five 
thoufand, according to Boece ; and neither of thefe 
writers could determine whether the Scottifli army 
was commanded on that occafion by Alexander the 
Third in perfon, or by Alexander Stewart, the 
great grandfather of King Robert the Second. Frofn 
•that and other cirewtiftances it may be fairly .con* 
eluded, that the records, or rather perhaps tradi- 
tionary reports, frorti which they drew their 
account df tlaco's misfortunes, muft have been 
Very imperfeft. 

If the Norwegian fleet had been almoft totally 
deftroyed by a temped •, if the greateft part of 
Haco's land forced had been cut off in the battle of 
Larges ; if the Ifle of Man had been reduced by 
King Alexander the Third of Scotland • . and if a 

H 
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fj>irit of diflatisfadtion generally prevailed in the 
other Ebudes ; all which is alledged by our Skottiflt 
biftorians ; it is ftrange that Magnus, the fon and 
fucceflbr of Haco, with thefe and feveral other 
manifeft difadvantages on his fide, could have been 
able to procure a peace, in every refpeft more ho- 
nourable to him than to the other contra&ing 
power. In vain has it been objedted by Abercrom- 
by *, that Magnus would never haVe given up the 
acquifitions fuppofed to have been made of Bute, 
Arran and the Comras, together with Man and the 
other Ifles, if his father had effe&ed any thing 
confiderable. — Magnus was young, a ftranger to 
the art of war, and of a pacific diipofition. The 
Ebudes lay at a great diftance from the feat of his 
empire. The revenue fent from thefe ifles into hia 
exchequer amounted only to ten merks of gold, 
and that was paid only at the Scceflion of a new 
monarch. The expence to which his crown had 
been put in the late King's time, for fecuring thefe 
remote and unprofitable territories, would have 
probably overbalanced all the duties collected there 
fmce the days of Harold Harfager. Befides all 
this, we learn from a Norwegian Chronicle, cited 
by Torfaeus, that in the year immediately after 
Haco's death, the King of Scotland fent fome 
friars to treat with Magnus concerning the Ifles ; a 
circumftance hardly credible, had his father's army 
and fleet received Co heavy a blow. 

A peace at length was concluded at Perth, in 
the year 1266 ; Alexander the Third of Scotland 
being prefent, together with his clergy and nobles, 
while the. chancellor of Norway and one of his 



* Mart. Atch. vol. i. p. 323. 
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barons reprefented King Magnus. The principal 
articles of the treaty were, That the Kings of 
Norway lhould lay no further claim to Man y or to 
the Sodorian lflts ; — That thefe (hould for ever be- 
long to .the Kings of Scotland, with all the fuperi- 
orities, homages, rents, fervices, and other rights 
pertaining to them, together with the patronage of 
the bifhopric of Man ; faving at the fame time to 
the church of Drontheim her metropoHtical jurif- 
didtion over that fee : — That the inhabitants of the 
ifles ceded to the crown of Scotland (hould enjoy 
all the heritages and privileges formerly granted to 
them by the Kings of Norway, without being 
brought to account for any thing they had done 
before that time in favour of their old matters :— 
And that the faid inhabitants fhould be governed 
for the future by the Kings of Scotland, and fub- 
je& to its laws, unlefs any of them (hould incline 
to refide elfewhere j in which cafe, they were 
to have full liberty to remove uqmolefted with 
their eflfedts. 

Qn the other hand, King Alexander obliged 
himfelf and his (ucceflons to pay, as an equivalent 
for the renunciation macle by his brother Magnu$, 
four thou (and merks fterling, within four years, 
from the date of the treaty—- together with an an- 
nual penfion of one hundred merks fterling, to be 
paid in the church of St. Magnus in the Orkneys, 
by Alexander and his fucceflbrs, to the King of 
Norway and his fucceflbrs for ever. 

We are told by the Scottifli hiftorians, that to 
eftablifh this peace upon the moft (olid foundation, 
another article was inferted in the treaty, by which 
the contratting, parties obliged themfelves recipro- 
cally to marry Hungonan % the fon of Magnus, to 

Margaret , 
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Margaret, the eldeft daughter of Alexander. But 
the foil of Magnus who married the Lady Marga- 
ret of Scotland, was not called Hungonan, but 
Eric ; and he was not born till the year 1270, that 
is, four years after the peace had been concluded 
at Perth *. So very ill informed were the Scottifti 
writers with regard to almoft all the difpute$ 
and tranfadlions between Alexander, Haco, and 
Magnus t. 

They give us a long account of the mighty 
feats performed in Man by Alexander, lord high 
fieward of Scotland, and John Cummin, earl of* 
Badenocb, who had been fent thither by Alexan* 

* See the contract of marriage between Eric and Margaret, 
inter Feeder a A nglia?, ton* xi. p. 10^9. 

t It is not improper to obferve that Abefcrohiby, the firftof 
cur hiftorians who gave, and perhaps could have given, the 
Norwegian account of thefe diftricls and tranfaclions, is faf 
from being exacl in the relatiori of them, which he drew out of 
Torfaeus. He was either in too great hurry, or too much under 
the influence of national prejudice, while tranflating that author; 
His complaint, that the names of the ides through which be 
made his progrefs, are very different, in the Norwegian Journal, 
from thofe now given them by the Scots, is not altogether juft j 
and were it more fo, the objection would fignify little. To theft 
who know the fituatiori of the ides through which Haco palled* 
and have at the fame time any notion of the Galic and Norfe, 
the Journal is abundantly intelligible, and worthy of credit. The 
author of it feems to have affifted in the expedition, and to have 
been a fpectator of every place and a&ion. He may indeed 
have extenuated the loffes fuftained by his Countrymen upon that 
occailon ; but furely an obje&lon of greater force may be made 
upon the fame head, againft the veracity of thofe writers whtf 
have appeared on the other fide of the qiiefttori. 

I add further from Torfaeus, that SturUs^ an eminent poet* 
totem porafy with Haco, gave a full defer iption of the expedition 
in heroic vetie, and that the greatcft part of his compofition was 
ejttant in that authors time : if fo, the Norwegian annals kem ill 
this matter to be preferable to thofe of Scotland. 

S % der 
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der the Third ; and of the vigorous refiftance 
made by Magnus, then King of Man and the Ifles, 
in defence of his people and crown. But the au- 
thor of the Chronicle of Man, who lived in that 
very period, makes no mention of thefe things. 
After relating that Magnus, the fon of OJave, 
King of Man and the Ifles, died at his caftle of 
Ruifin in the year 1265, he adds, in the very next 
fentence, that the kingdom of the Ifles was tran- 
flated* in the following year to Alexander, King of 
Scots. — Whence -we may conclude* that the Scot- 
tifli hiftorians muft have been mifled in their rela- 
tion of thefe matters, as well as in the account 
they give ns at the fame time of the conqueft of all 
the Weftern Ifles by the lord high fteward of Scot- 
laad, the earls of Athol, March and Carnock, 
together with the thanes of Argyle and Lennox. 
If this conqueft had been made before the treaty of 
Perth, ir is matter of no fmall wonder that the 
King of Scots fhoald have granted fucb extraordi- 
nary conditions on that bccafion to his adverfary of 
Norway. IF after it, one can hardly believe that 
the petty Kings, lords and chieftains of the Iflqs, 
men whofe territories lay at confiderable diftances 
from one another, men diftradted in their councils, 
all too feeble vto contend with a powerful Monarch 
in their neighbourhood, if clofely united, and all 
perfc&ly fenfible that Magnus had abandoned 
them for ever, could have thought of making any 
refiftance againft their new mafter, efpecially as 
their late fovereign had fecured their eftates, privi- 
leges and rights of every kind, in the ftrongeft 
manner. This and Buchanan's filence confidered, 
I am apt to fufpedt, that this conqueft received ail 
the exiftence it ever had from the invention of 

Boece, 
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Boece, who has, in too many inftances, forgotten 
or negledted the firft rule which an hiftorian fliould 
have in view. 

We learn indeed from the little Chronicle fo 
often quoted, that the people of Man, four years 
after all the Ebudes had been ceded by Magnus of 
Norway, to Alexander, King of Scots, fought 
with great fpirit, though uniiiccefsfully, againfl: 
an army fent by that Monarch to reduce them *. 
From that time, till the crown of Scotland, with 
all the dominions pertaining to it, was extorted 
from the unhappy John Baliol, by Edward the 
Firft of England, the Ifle of Man continued in 
the poffeffion of the Scots. But about the latter 
end of King Edward's reign, one of the family of 
Montacute, who was of the bipod royal of Man* 
faith Cambden t, having raifed a body of Engliih 
adventurers, aflerted his right to the ifland by 
force of arms, and drove the Scots out of it : but 
having plunged himfelf into a vail debt by the 
expence attending this conqueft, he mortgaged 
the ifland to the famoqs Anthony Bee, bifliop of 
Durham, and patriarch of Jerufalem. Some time 
after the death of this bifliop, Edward the Second 
made over the kingdpm of Man to his favourite 
Peter <Je Gavefton ; and when that minion could 
no longer enjoy the grant, gave it to Henry de 
Beaumont, with all the demefnes and royal jur if 
diftion thereunto belonging %. 

In the year 1313, Robert Bruce, King of Scots, 
after having befieged the caftle of Ruflin, which 

* Chron. Mann, a^ann. 127a. 

+ Cambden, in his Continuation of (be hiftory of Map. 

X Cambden, ibidem. 
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was bravely defended by the Englilh, took it at 
laft, reduced the whole ifland of Man, and made 
his nephew, Randolph earl of Murray, lord of it: — 
Randolph, upon receiving this title, afliimed the 
arms of the later Kings of that iftand. The arms 
of the older Kings of Man, I mean thofe of the 
Norwegian race, were, a fhip with its fails furled, 
and the title in their feals was, Rex Manni* £s? 
Jnfularum *- The arms of the later Kings were 
three human legs linked together. 

In the unfortunate reign of David Bruce, 
JVilliatn Mont acute, earl of Salisbury, recovered 
Man out of the hands of the Randolph family, and 
in a little time fold it, together with the crown 
thereof \ to William Scrope. Upon the confifcation 
of Scrope's eftate, Henry the IV, of England be- 
ilowed the ifland and lordfliip of Man upon Henry 
Piercy, earl of Northumberland. But Piercy 
having been attainted, in about four years after 
this grant, the Ifle devolved, by the King's fa- 
vour, upon the Stanley family. It is almoft need* 
lefs to add, that the earls of Derby, of that fa- 
mily, enjoyed the title of Kings and Lords of Man* 
for many ages, till the fovereignty of it fell* by 
female fucceflion, to the family of Athol. 

The vaft Continental eftate of Sumerled* 
thane of Argyle, and the large acquifitionshe had 
made in the Ifles, at the expence of his brother- 
jn-law, devolved wholly* fome time after his 
death, on hia two fons, Dugal and Reginald. The 
Jordfliip of Argyle, fell to nhe fhare of the for- 
'pier, together with the entenfjve ifland of Mull, 
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and feme others of inferior note. The latter had 
Kintyre, Ua, and feveral more of the 1 fmaller E- 
budes. The fucceffors of thefe two brothers, 
while the kingdom of Man and the Ifles remained 
in the hands of Norwegian Princes, like thefe their 
allies, neighbours, and fometimes mafters, aflumed 
the higheft titles, and made an extraordinary fi- 
gure for many ages. We have already feen that 
John, the fon of Dugal, the fame who had revolt- 
ed over to Alexander the Third, was dignified 
with the name of King. The pofterity of Regi- 
nald had pretentions equally good to that appella- 
tion, and were more than equally able to fupport 
them. They accordingly bore the regal title for 
a long time. While the more immediate defen- 
dants of Sumerfed poflefled the Sodorian Ifles, with 
a kind of royal jurifdi&ion, the Nordureys, or the 
ifles to the North of Ardnamqrchan, were go- 
verned by the viceroys fen t thither by the Kings 
of Man. Thefe viceroys or governors were gene- 
rally the fons, or brothers, or kinfmen of the 
reigning Princes. Of one of thofe lieutenants ar$ 
defcended the MacLeods } a family once very pow- 
erful in the Northern divifion of the Ebudes. 
Their defcent from the Kings of Man appears not 
only from tradition, and the genealogical tables of 
the fennachies, but likewife from the arms of the 
family ; one branch of the two into which it has 
been divided, above five centuries back, retaining 
the three united tegs > and the other ajbip with its 
fails furled. 

Besides the petty Kings and powerful chief- 
tains fprung from Sumerled and the Nordureian 
governors, there were, in the two feveral divifions 
of the Weftern Ifles, many confiderable families ; 

S 4. ferns 
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fome of a Scottilh extraction, and others originally | 
Norwegian*. At the head of e^ch of theie fa- 
milies was a perfon of high dignity and import 
tance amoqg his own people. His ordinary title 
was Tiernd) or Armin, two words of much the 
fame fignification ; the firft of them belonging to 
the Ga!ic tongue, the fecpnd to the Teutonic. 
"We learn from Torfaeus and the Highland fenna- 
t;hies, as well as from marw palfages in the Chror 
nicle of Man, thpt thefe y terns or Armins y called 
frequently the great men of the Ifles in that Chro? 
nicle, were much employed in the adminiftratijon 
of public affairs, and of the utmoft confequence 
$t the time of eleding Kings and governors. 

It appears from an exprefs article of the paci- 
fication of Perth, above inferted, that Magnus 
took car6 to fecure the eftates, privileges and 
rights of all the great men in the Ifles, whether 
petty Kings, Chieftain§, or Armins. It was pro- 
vided in the fame article, that thefe great men, 
and all the other inhabitants of the ifles^ Jhould 
be fubjett to the Kings of Scotland, and governed 
by the laws and cuftops of that realm for ever. 
But to me there feemjs to be no great temerity in 
affirming, thaf the Ifles were almoft entirely inde- 
pendent of the Scottifli empire, and totally unre^ 
ftrained by its laws for about two centuries after 
jhat tranfa&ion. The lords anjd great chieftain* 
\vere abfolute mpnarchs wjthin their Jittle princi- 
palities : all the laws Jcnown among their people 
were, the arbitrary will ana pleafure of their 
mailers, the decifions of ignorant brehons, the 
canons made by their priefts, abbots and bifhofs, 
fome ftrange cuftoms defcended to them frqm 
their anceftors the Caledonians, and (bme feudal 
inftitutiop§ left arpohg them by the Norwegians. 

It 
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I t docs not appear that the great men of the 
Ifks paid any pecuniary taxes to the government 
of Scotland during the peiiod I have mentioned^ 
or joined their arms with their fovereign againft 
his enemies, till after the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The deftrudtive wars f foreign and do- 
mtfiic, in which the whole natioir was miferably 
involved during that time, put a flop to almoft all 
legal proceedings in the heart of the kingdom, 
a ;d much more in remote corners. Amidft thefe 
diftradions, and the difrelpedl to laws neceflarily 
attending them, it could not have been expedted 
that Wanders, who enjoyed a fort of regal autho- 
rity at home, and had nothing to fear from 
abroad, would have fpontaneoufly burdened them- 
felves, or their people, with any public duties. 
Upop the whole, it is hard to fay how far King 
Alexander III. eftabljfhed his authority in the Ifles; 
and after the death of that excellent Prince, and 
while the fatal difputes confequent upon it did re-* 
main, the Sodorian and Nordureian lords had the 
bed opportunities they could defire of enlarging 
their power, and gendering themfelves indepen- 
dent. 

ANGUS, Lord of the Ifles, was led by poli- 
tical reafons, as well as by piotives of a more lau- 
dable kind, to engage in the caufe of Robeit 
Bruce. When that illuffriou^Prince, after the 
unhappy battle of Metbven* had fled into the 
Weftern Highlands, purfued by the force of an 
Englifli Monarch, extremely formidable* and un- 
able to fecure a fafe retreat in any other part of 
his own dominions, Angus received him into his 
caftle of Saddle, prote&ed hi pi there for fome 
timp, and furnifhsd him with txjats, t$ tr^nfport 

himfelf, 
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himfelf, and his (mall party of trufty friends, into 
an obfcure jfle on the coaft of Ireland 

When fortune began to fmile a little on the 
royal adventurer, Angus afliiled hirp with the ut- 
moft alacrity in recovering, his paternal eftate of 
Can ick ; and when every thing was at ftafce for 
the lafl: time, the honour and life of his fovereign, 
the freedom and independency of his country, the 
exiftence of his friends and fellow patriots, all 
ki the moft imminent danger of being fwallowed 
up by a prodigious army of foreigners, he joined 
him at Bannockburo with five thoufand men, fay 
the Highland fennachies, and did him A mod ful>- 
ftantial fervice upon that occafion. 

After Robert had folly eftablifhed his autho- 
rity in every part of his dominions, he gave to 
Angus feveral marks of an extraordinary regard. 
However fenfible the King might have been that 
it was highly impolitic to increafe the power of 
a lord of the Ifles, he bellowed on his old friend, 
perhaps from a principle of gratitude, a confide- 
iable part of the eftates formerly belonging to the 
Cummins of Lochaber and MacDougals of I orn, 
two families that had deferved very ill of him, 
and had for that reafon been forfeited. 

The grandfon of this Angus, John, lord 
of the Ides, adopting a very different fyftem, a- 
bandoned the intereft of David Bruce, and efpotr- 
fed the caufe of Edward BalioL Having obtained 
from that Prince, while atting the part of a Scon 
•tifli King, a right to all or moft of the Ebudes, 
after vindicating that right by the fuperiority of 
his ftrength, he began to afpire after a regal au- 
thority at home, and in purfuance of that defign, 
entered into. a formal alliance with that powerful 

Prince, 
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Prince, Edward the Third of England. But re* 
turning afterwards to his allegiance to his natural 
fovereign, Robert the Second of Scotland confirmed 
ail the rigjits of his family* whether old or recent, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage.— Donald 
his ion of that marriage was the famous Lord of 
the Iftes, who added the earldom of Rofe to the 
vaft pofleflions left by his anceftors,, fought the 
battle of Harlaw,to defend that acquifition, again ft 
the duke of Albany's army, and maintained his 
title, in fpite of all the efforts made by thofe in 
the adminiftration of that time. 

The two immediate fucceflbrs of Donald were 
either too powerful to be loyal fubjedbs, or too 
much the objedls of public jealoufy and private 
refentment to be left in the undifl;urbed pofleflion 
of their overgrown eftates. John, the laft of thefe 
great lords, provoked by injuries received from the 
court of Scotland, either really or in imagination, 
deluded at the fame time out of his duty by the 
Douglaffes, and bribed withal by Edward the 
Fourth of England, who took care to feed his im- 
moderate ambition with the apipleft promifes, ex- 
erted his whole ftrength in fubverting the efta- 
blifhed government of his country, and in the end 
proved the ruin of his own family's greatnefe. 
He loft the earldom of Rofs, together with many . 
other confiderable trafts of land which he had 
poflefled in different parts of the Continent, and 
was of courfe reduced to a mediocrity of fortune, 
which di fabled him effe&ually from being any 
longer formidable. The other chieftains and great 
men of the Ifles, who had been long the obfe- 
quious vafials, or at beft the impotent neighbours 
of Sumerled's pofterity, embraced fo favourable 

aa 
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an opportunity of affcrting their liberties, procu- 
red new rights to their eftates from the crown, and 
became from that time forth ufeful fubje&s. 

This vaft diminution of that almoft unbounded 
power, of which the lords of the Ifles had been 
poflefled for fome ages, happened in the reign of 
James the Third, and after the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. 
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DISSERTATION XVII 



Of fome Monuments of Antiquity in the 
Weftern Iflands of Scotland. Occafional 
Obfervations upon the Genius, Manners, 
and Cuftoms, of the Hebridian Scots pf 
the. Middle Ages. 



THE counties of Dumbarton and Argyle, 
were the theatre of the firft campaign of 
Julius Agricola in Caledonia. It is therefore pro- 
bable, that coniiderable detachments of the Roman 
army palled over from the continent into fome of 
the Southern Ebudes. It may likewife be taken 
for granted, that Agri cola's fleet, in its return to 
South Britain, through the Deucaledonian Sea, was 
more than once under a neceflity of refitting in 
fome of the many excellent harbours of the Nor- 
thern Ebudes. But whether the Romans took 
any long ftay in thofe places or not, it is certain 
that they have not left any monuments of anti- 
quity there. The Norwegians and Druids are the 
only people who have left the leaft veftige of 
themfelves behind them in thofe iflands. 

Ths 
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The circles of (tones fo often mentioned by 
Oflian, and fo frequent in the northern Ebudes, 
were the works of the Pi6tifh Druids, and though 
fimple in their conftru&ion, are not unworthy of 
the attention of the curious. They were the 
temples in which the old heathenifh priefts, em- 
ployed by our anceftors in the fervice of their 
idols, performed the moft folemn offices of their 
fuperftition. There are many of thefe temples to 
be met with in the Eaftern Ebuda of Ptolomy, 
nbw called the Ifle of Sky. In the language of 
the country they are generally called Druid ical 
houfes ; and though the inhabitants have but a 
very confufed idea of Druidifm, ftill they agree 
in calling the circles holy places, and fortietirfies 
give them the name of temples *. 

*Tha* the Caledonians, as well as other Celtic 
nations, worfhipped the fun under the name of 
Grannius, admits of no doubt. An infcription, 
not many years fince dug out of the ruins of the 
Roman pretenture between the friths of Forth 
and Clyde, is a demonftration that the fun was 
one of the deities of Caledonia. Grannius is 
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* About half a century back, a farmer in the ifle of Sky 
imagined he had very good rcafons for removing his houfes 
from that part of his farm where they formerly flood, to another 
part which he found had been once occupied by the Druids, 
and was confeouently more aufpicious. The farmer was re- 
markably induftrtous, and had of courfe more than ordinary 
faccefs in his bufinefs. The confequence of his fuccefs was, 
that almoft all his neighbours removed their houfes to the con- 
fecrated hillocks and circles which tradition had named, after 
the Druids, nor would they permit the leaft ftone in thefe tem- 
ples to be touched for fear of difobliging the genius of the place ; 
to unconquerable are the remains of a once prevalent fuper- 
ftition. 

manifeftly 
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manifestly derived from Orion * f the Galic word 
for the fun. That thofe circles of (tone .1 have 
mentioned were conftru&ed for the wbtffhip of the 
fun feems to me evident, from a circuraftancc 
communicated to me by a learned friend in the 
county of Invernefs. 

• In the confines between two diftii&s of that 
county, called Badenoch and Strathfpey, is a very 
exteniive and barren heath, through which the 
liver Spey runs. On this heath are ftill to be feen 
entire, many of thofe Druidical circles of Rose- 
The name of the heath is Slia-ghrannas, which, 
literally tranflated, is the heath of Grannius, No 
perfon in that country under flood the etymon of 
Slia-gbr annas y till my friend pafled that way- 
The country round about this place was called of 
old, and by fome of the vulgar to this day, 
Gbriantocbd % or the country of Grannms. Some 
people imagined that Ghriantocbd had its name 
from a Highland clan called Grants^ who poflefs 
that country. To me it appears much more pro- 
bable that the Grants, in Galic called Griantkb % 
had their name from the country* and not from a 
pretended Legrand 9 zs the genealogifts of that tribe 
affirm. 

I n fome parts of the continent of Scotland* 
the Druidical holy places confift of two or three 
circles which have the fame common center, and 
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* Grian feems . to me to be deriTed from Gre or Gne , fignify- 
ing the nature, and tbein, the oblique cafe of tein> fire. In the 
Galic language, a conformant before an h or afpiration is always 
quiefcent, fo that Gretbeinmaft. be pronounced Gre-ein, \.-t* 
The ejjknce or natural fource of fin. Should this etymon appear 
unjuit, the editor, and not the author of the Diflcrtations, is to 
be blamed for it. 

greatly 
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greatly refemble, though in miniature, the famous 
Stonehenge in Salisbury plains. I have not ieen 
any fuch double or triple ci r cum valla t ions in the 
iflands, but have more than once observed one 
ftone broader than any one of thofe which form the 
circle, (land detached from it at a certain di fiance. 
This broad done is placed towards the Eaft, with 
a cavity in the top, and a fiflure either natural or 
artifical in Qne of its fides ; thefe hollows were 
jperhaps intended for receiving the libations offered 
to their Gods. . The largeft ftones in the circum- 
ference of the Druidical circles, which I had oc- 
cafion to fee in the Weftern iflands are about 
:three feet and a half above the ground, and near 
three feet broad. The diameter of the greateft 
.area is about thirty - feet. There is fomething 
agreeably romantic in the fhuations cheferi for 
*befe temples. The fcene is frequently melancholy 
and wild, the profpeft is extenfive but not diver- 
iified. A fountain and the noife of a diftant river 
were always efteemed as requisite neighbours for 
thofe feats of dark and enthufiaftic religion. 

Those large heaps of ftones which are called 
Cairns in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, are very 
numerous in the Ebudes. There are no lefs than 
ieven fuch piles within the confines qf a little vil- 
lage in the ifleofSky. All cairns are not of a 
iimilar conftrudtion. Thofe which depart moft 
from the common form are called Barpinin^ in 
the language of the country 4 thefe refemble the 
.barrows of England. The word Barp or Barron 
is originally Norwegian, Cairn Js a Britifh word, 
which fignifies a heap of ftones, either lying to- 
gether in the greateft confufion, or piled up in 
ibme fort of order, I have k^a fQmexjf thefe heaps 

that 
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that iare three Hundred feet in circumference <tt &fe 
J&fev arid feboiit 20 feet perpendiciiTar in heagjhthi 
They kre fdrttied conicaily, 4nd oanfift of ifcoiie* 
of almoft ail ftzes, aa.ehafice or 'ihe. rifeteriaJs "bf 
thfe phtte dira&fcd. They lie generally dear ftnaH 
Hrfts xrf ihe Tea (Mich run 'irito the land and receive 
rivfcrs. Tffiey art always pfeteed ne& the cbnimfca 
irtari* and tapon tifitig ^rdinds. The; motives 
which ihddced the holders to rear up diefc pilefe 
in foch placed tyefe thfe advantage of the ftonea^ 
ami % diftrt of textitsng. the traveller's admiration 
4fcd d«v&tfm Vfcridtfs have been thfc bphfibnfc of 
Tbeta*m€3 t^eeiaring the Inttntioh of thbfe Cairns, 
*Hd tDttcerhiiig the people by sUfibm ihey wer$ 
liolfedWd. . &)nfe will have them to have beeA madfc 
by Way bf ttt^toftib* or with & vfevtaf perpfetuating 
ihi Aifeffibfy df heroes flaia in brittle . - Sotee con- 
je&ure that they were mo numents e re&ed by way- 
faring n?en in nonour of Mercury, the proteZlor 
bf mveltefi Oritert ftucy thai they were flJata 
i# fadf&t&rrfof rfife 8)a Srfikaffi* iM 'dtlttte 5ft 
of. opinion that; they w$re tge ( eminepcesop ^nica 
our old Kii>ff8 flood after their election ; fo as tp 
exhibit thdrnfelves to. the ijiultitude. One or two 




Ltird frbm that of another ;, and many have thought 
th$t fhey mre intended mlf fdt burial -f>ta&c& 
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«tent <b dttfldfifti-stte - the tturh of it. Theft utos 
#« depoflSfcHfi lftfe'figiA c6fflhs, . t^hich ,He in 

-•fill V r '-'- v - r- -4t. .. .|«*« *•'» »-J\r' ,< f'AWi'* v •/)-•• t .»- 

, the filter Qjjfle WffQ*, ..Jffo^ffinoon^ftsbf 
fix rad^ flat ftoues j one. in the. bottom, two in the 
I "■'-'■ T &*«> 
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fides, two more in the ends, aud another larger 
one above. There is fometimes a kind of obeliik 
which overtops the barrow, and ftands at the head 
of the coffin. The coffins are generally more than 
fix feet long, and the urns which they contain are 
half full of allies and bones. The workraanfhip 
of thefe veffels is rather coarfc than other wife *. 

It is a queftion whether the Cairns were reared 
by the Norwegians or old Britains of Caledonia : 
there are Cairns in the different parts of the con- 
tinent of Scotland, particularly in the Highland 
diftri&s of the counties of Aberdeen andJnvernefs, 
into which neither the Norwegians nor Danes ever 
penetrated. Befides, the mountains of Carnarvon- 
shire have many monuments of the fame kind* It 
is therefore evident, that the old Britains ere&ed 
fome of thefe fabrics ; nor can it be affirmed that 



* It is slot above fifty years fince the Iflanders underftood 
that the barrows were the repofitories of the dead. Much 
about that time a gentleman in one of the ides having occafion 
for ft ones ti) build a houfe, broke down one of thefe old fabrics, 
and coming to the bottom of it, near the center, lighted on 
the large flat ftone which formed the cover of the coffin. Up- 
on comparing a current tradition with the contrivance of the 
ftones, and the found emitted from them, he immediately con- 
cluded that here was a (lone cheft which contained a quantity 
of hidden treafure : full of this agreeable fancy, and dreading 
much at the fame time that a perfon of much greater authority 
in the country would infallibly deprive him of the treafure, 
if the iecret mould once tranfpire, he obl'ged the workmen, 
by the interpoiition of a moft folemn oath, to conceal the happy 
difcovery: After this point was fettled, and a reafonable di- 
vidend promxfed to every one of the workmen, the coffin 
was opened with due care : but the treafure found in it gave 
very little fatisfa&ion, being no more than a fmalt quantity 
of afhes contained in a yellow-coloured earthen veffeJ. 

the 
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the Norwegians were ftrangers to the fame art* 
We are told by Pomponius Mela, that the Druid* 
burned and interred the bodies of their departed 
Friends *■. And Sir James Ware quotes a paflage 
from an ancient book of cannons, from which it 
appears that the old Irifh buried their dead in the 
fame manner. 

We learn from the epitaph of the robber^ Bali- 
fta, and from feveral paflages in other ancient Au- 
thors, that malefactors were fometimei buried un- 
der heaps of ftones. It is certain that the barrows 
in the ifles were intended for illuftrious perfons, or 
thofe of the higheft dignity among the people. 
The expence of time and labour, to which thefe 
huge piles muft have fubjedted the builders, to- 
gether with the coffins and urns found within them, 
leave no room for a doubt in this matter. In one 
of thefe barrows which I faw broke open, there 
were found four different coffins placed at feme 
diftance from a larger one in the centre. Each of 
thefe contained an urn with alhes and feme half 
burnt bones. The coffin 6r cheft in the middle 
was certainly the repofitory of a great Chieftain or 
King, and thofe around belonged to perlons who 
were either his near relations, or heroes of a lefs 
exalted character. , 

There is a proverbial expreflk*i . common in 
the Highlands and iflands to this day, from which 
we may form a conjecture of the manner of erect- 
ing thefe piles, 'and the ufe for which they were 
intended. The expreflion is, Ijball add a Jlone 
to your Cairn t ; that is to fay, I (hall do your 

* De Situ Orb. lib. iii. cap. £. 
*f Cuni mi clocher do charne. 

T z memory 
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pienjpry aH the honpur in my power, wfien yon 
.are no more. I AiaH qontfibute to raife your mo- 
nument. This is die language of petitionees, when 
fenfibje the favours they afk cannot in all proba- 
bility be fuffi^igltly acknowledged titl after the 
; benefaftor i s death. The religious belief of theft 
tijijes obliged pv^ry pious traveller ,to add a done 
to the pile of the dead. The larger the ftone the 
mOrp 10 tfie honour of the departed Spirit which 
was thpugjit to hover around nis heap, and to re- 
joice pvei" the piety of the vavdler. if the Cairn 
t>plonged to a man of diftinguifhed merit, who 
died hi the caufe of hU tribe/ or was reared ia 
memory of a frmojus bafd, the whofe communi- 
ty c^rn'e pn appointed days to increafe the pile, and 
fend it down with lufire to {xrfterity. Hence we 
may account for the bulk pf thofe little hills, tho' 
reared in times when carriages and mechanical 
jpngjhes of all kifcdp Were little kpown. 

/Jlmonp all the piopuments of antiquity found 
in the Western jfl^nds, the ruinous forts, fp fre- 
quent thsre> deferve the firft notice, l J*he irregu- 
lar and yncomn^on conftjty&ion, the Similarity of 
the;r magnificent fituations, ana the almoft unin- 
telligible peculiarities of thdr workmanftiip, feetn 
to render them very curious objedts for antiquaries. 

These forts are, in the language of the ifles, 
called Duns, in that of the Norwegians, Burgbs y 
and in the Mfti, Ratfc. The firft of thefc names 
is a, Celtj? word, >yhich fignifies a hill or eminence 
in almoft all languages* It was cuftomary a- 
rriong the ancient nations to build their caftles or 
places of defence upon high grounds, in order to 

* See Bull. Dift. Celt. voL i, p> 3. 

difcover 
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difcover the enemy before he approached^ arid t? 
repel his aflaults with* greater facility. Wllen the 
inconveniences of fuch filiations appfeared^ ^Hte 
places of defence Wtre : bui It in low grounds ;. but 
they ftill* retained the :old names of Duns, Ratbs y 
Murp or JZirgs *. 

It wilfbe no eafy. matter to prove that the 
Caledonians,} Pid:s v Qr anqfebt Sbojs pf £Htajri,..tiwl 
(lone edifices of any Kind. The cafe- wa& the fejne 
witji the. Jrifhj, tilt after the Normans w^rte (ettjefl 
among, thenr : a»d before Alfred's time there was 
Icarce a foyal pjal^ce^or a-hou(efor divine wpn- 
fhlp in England, built of any other materials than 

timber f. 

Some perhaps will be furpciE^d to HeaK that the 
piratical nations of* Scandinavia fliould' h^vp uji- 
derft'ood any* one of the aftsof polfrfied life better 
than our.ai^eftars. Jt is^ unfliieftioirabty certain, 
that jthe< ol&ft' fbrt§ on the W erfern and Northern 
coaffs of Scotland were eredM^b^thebarbananjs 
of the Northern Europe Tradfti^n has hitKertp 
preferved the .names of fevepl fsTorwegiajn "■ chiefij, 
who built the rooft confiderdblc forts in the R 

budes't* 

All the Norwegian towers in thfcE&tfcle& were 
offr circular farrji.. The old Tq^are caftles thef$ 
are of a much l$w date. Tjiofe jstarwegjans who 
bijijt thefe towers mutt - ha ve underfliood the art of 



±~*4 



* y Cifoobonv in" hw> nottrmpon-'tnrbp^ obfenw tM* th* 
n^p^? of the Cheeks, the But-g of * thp German**, antfutyt 
#rkfl of the Spaniards, ' al) (ignity a HtlL in their original' figr 
nifi&tibiYs ; .fo "AM, in tJatii* 'fignSefr-tne'Wp'of a iffi; 1 as^WeTl 
w'a'c*ftlel>« 

+ Afieirusv 

T 3 quarrying 
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quarrying, forming, and laying ftones, in great 
perfection, and have ufed mechanical powete of 
which the ifianders of late ages have no concep- 
tion. The expence pf forking and carrying the 
ftones to the very fummit of a high hill, or to 
the edge of ^ dreadful precipice, through al- 
moft impaflable paths, mult have been very con- 
siderable, and indeed fuperior tp what can well 
be imagined. One of the forts which I had oc- 
cafion tp view, (lands on the edge of a rock 
which hangs over the ocean, and is of an amazing 
height. The other fide of the rock againft which 
you approach the fort, is a fteep afcenfc pf more 
than half a mile, and all the ftones which com- 
pofed the fort muft have been carried up that hill. 
This fort is in the Southern extremity of the ifland 
of Barra. 

Many pf thefe ftrudtures are (till pretty intire, 
and almoft every one of them is fituated upon a 
hill, cqmmanding a very extenfive profpedt, * or 
upon z fmall ifland of difficult accefs, or upon a 
precipice every way hideous. , As they \vere de- 
ftined for watch towers, a§ well as for places of 
ftrength, they are built and cdnne&ecj through 
irregular diftances, every one of them is in fight 
of another, and they follow the windings of the 
fea coaft and valleys. The Norwegians being 
foreigners, and confequently under continual appre- 
henfions either from the natives, or from the Scot§ 
pf the continent, took care to contrive thefe for- 
treflfes, fo as that the alarm in cafe of an inva- 
sion might run immediately from one divifion of 
the country to another. On fuch occafions they 
faifed great pillars of fmoke in the day time, by 
letting fire to a great quantity of combuftible 

matter, 
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matter, and at night made fignals of diftrefs by 
burning whole barrels of pitch. 

The moft curious fabric of the Norwegian 
kind that is to be feen in any part of the High- 
lands or iflands is in Glenelg, within two miles of 
the firth which divides that part of the continent 
from the ifle of Sky. This fabric is of a circular 
form, about thirty four feet high, and includes 
an area thirty feet in diameter. The wall is double : 
the inner one (lands perpendicular, and that with- 
out falls in gently till it unites with the other near 
the top of what may be called the firft (lory. The 
opening between the two walls is four feet broad 
at' the bottom, and each of the walls is four feet 
in thicknefe ; fo that both, including the aperture 
between them, are twelve feet thick -at the foun- 
dation. The ftones are large and better chofen 
and more judicioufly laid than can be well con- 
ceived. There is neither lime nor any other kind 
of cement' in the walls, and the ftones are indeed 
placed with fo much art, and fo beautifully in- 
ferted into one another, that none was neceffary. 

Between the two walls there are laid in a pofi- 
tion nearly horizontal, different rows of large thick 
flat ftones which were at firft near as clofe to one 
another as the deal- boards of a floor. Thefe uni-' 
ted ftones go all the way round the edifice, and 
form fo many different (lories of uneqal heights, 
from fix to four feet ; the one (lory rifing above 
the other to the part where the two walls meet. 
A gentleman * of that country, to whole know- 
ledge and induftry I am indebted on this fubjedk, 
informed me that fome of the old men in the 



* The reverend Mr. Donald MacLeod. * 

T 4 country. 



cpSHtij wjjo f>w this D^v intjjp, wf&ofc ogkjgB; 
that the rows of fb;,ftor$p a{ccn4ed { ip, ( a fpift4 
Ijflp ropp4 the; building, apd fHRfcljecJtf. sominqni- 
eatipp c witjiia tl*e ^alls ffcm the fipvwjlwi^A tothfc 

Whjs^e, the t^a tvallsjoin, tlfcrc Is a, regular, 
rqw of large flat ffcones fptir inchep thick, wjiich 
Vqje# hqrizpntajly towards thp arpa A from, \h& 
iq?: of, thp inner wall* Theje wap apatfjerjo^ 
of Amilay ftppes.wl^chprojeia^^the/aipe msuci- 
11% abpjLit eight feet ^bftve the lower tire. But, 
4$ .barbarity of a^il^ry mm i enaplyy?^ % tjw 
gpyerpiftent, in tfraf cojuptry, hap defirpyed, thi& 
curious monnnfcfit, of antiquity, In this vrbok* 
building, nothing, is, npore cjirion?; tfon.the ro^ (if 
windpw^, or. wm^ow*like 7 apQrtu};es l iQ thje. ij&nef 
w^JL Th?y , rife in a direft ■, lipe abpve q^ch o|J^r t 
iW|9 th$ bpjtpip tp thefunpmitof t^ (^j^uj?: 
t^pof thpm ar$ detaphed ffom, the rel|, and.bfe- 
gin at tb,e diifonce of abpm thir^ fee£ %>m ; 
th£ fow<fttion,. It appears th&t. tl^, h»v^b£en 
fix rows of , the windows, firft. inentipijpdj all of 
tfce fame bj-eacjth, that is a fppt and ♦ a half^ but 
unequal in t^ie heights, fpme o£ ; them tgipg hut 
two, and otfars, three feet, high* There is no ap ; 
peafance of a windpty tn the . ojitgr : wall* npr of 
any other opening excepting tbedopr, w{iich com- 
municates with a little, circular ftpge fabric c^JJ^d 
theHoufeof thpDryid% 

It muftbe confqfled ttyt th??e ai$ fame thjngs 
in. the cqnft*u&ion, of thjs^nc) fbe othw old tow- 
els, in the iiWds which, caqnpt e^fijy. b? un<ff>r n 
%>d t It is likely thjtf the . feve^ rw?dg , fpftqe^ 
which lay between the two walls wjeredefigned 
for ftorehoufes, Ms* aij^plac^ pf^^- tait 

it 



itt ifc djffcujfc ta fa#, wj»ajt mgty harab<*n tfo 
ifltgntiqq qg th* win&Wfi % QpeWgSj ifl th*injK» 
fide of the. wjajle, and of thfc eirele of; flftt ftwwi 

^fbifib pn^te fcwvthfi tap- towards ** are* 

Wte, oapqot lfarn ; by tradition, V; QthejrjwfftiL 

thflt.ifefa b»ilding&, wiwi e*«fr <°w*&. abwe< 
Tftfc tpen, hpd froajlj hufa t wiifoin. th$ ar^. ajjd. 

ifogPfleKnoxhjd a fcaniijof: haJLfpr. his* pajtiwlai: 
ufe> T4|6iW«ll?: hat},, b»jttl«^ate ( of one, kind, « 
other, to which, thej-e, wm an* afcjeqt, ejther., hy 
ladder* qr. . through... the. s pa{ragej» ; in : the I9i44!«. In 
tiia«3iOf . w^T; % ceffltinfi] flp5x4 CQn{laj*tJy i: ofl. th$ 
battleijH88& in, % Ki»4 oC csitfiygboa^ hi*bj*foeft 
W«W to cryalwd at: certain infcwtai f*as;t4> ,039,7 
vine?. th% enfiiny -witbojjt, . that the fc$fc Wflot ta 
be. . tajqpiu by furfffize. The , NeijWgifMfe called; 
thiSiCfifltinfil^ Gtf-flWHS. Jfe W,afi Qhjjged, by, thft 
ri|fo.o£ bjsafltee^ t»ideHvfir. ajl hgn h&d^ffc cgijio 
rnunifcate irt ejsterppc^yv rhy«W. AJwge hor* 

fjiH^of; fpw:im<w», liq\»>R, %»o4*alwy*i MS^e, hj$» 

to;ftrepg|h95 hisjv^iQftau^fegfpmiiJwfpifils. Is ,14 
little, njot^vthanb^f . fccejtfjiysy fia§e jthis, Nqtw.e&r 
an cufewib >*.«, laft ob&EW«J JR an , oWf toipfrbftt 
longing, to a.Cnieftaiawhofp-eftat? lay, in oneoJi 
the re.naoj$ft of the, Wefter.n Iflandf*- Torfoua 

%s *i tfciufejt gjmti i»est of^Norwftyj^roidwwJ 

fuch Gok-men, not only for giving the'; aldngVii?} 
fcftfe. of rdaagef, but HJflPtift,*e iB&HftfthejgPier- 
aus Jojrd, o£;the.,ca.ftlej if tlfcyf ,fpi.<?d a VflfleHa. ; ,<K4 
(hsefa,at.,fea., 

TftB bqa,ta, y$hicji ww*iU^.b#,jthfraflfiie*fejih 
hftfeitantt^Cthe.EbpdSj oj^icr^c to-* bjj forges 
in defcribing their ancient curiofities. We are 



* Rer. Oread. Hiftor. pi 8. 

told 
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told by Sol in us, that the Britons and Irifh com- 
mitted themfelves to the mercy of a tetnpeftuous 
fea in wicker hulls covered with cow hides *. It 
is not above thirty years fince one of thofe South 
Britifh boats or curachs was ufed in the ifle of 
Sky : and though the Norwegians had taught the 
Iflanders the uie of building boats with wood in 
a very early period, yet thefe curachs were the 
only kind which they employed on ordinary pcca^ 
lions, till within a century back. 

Some of the ancient curachs mull have been 
much larger than thofe feen in late ages. Mari- 
anus Scotus fpeaks of three devout Irifhmen, who, 
upon having formed a refolution of leading a life 
of pilgrimage, left their country with great fe- 
crefy, and taking with them provifions for a week, 
came in a boat made of (kins, without fails or 
oars, aftef a navigation of feven days, into Corn- 
wall. We are informed by Adamnan, that St. 
Corm&ck, another wrong-headed monk, who went 
from Iona to the Orkneys in queft of a proper 
hermitage, was with all his enthufiafm wife enough 
to keep oars in his curach; by this precaution 
he got fafely through the ocean. Thefe curachs 
miift have been of a tolerable fize* otherwife the 
romantic paflengers could never haVe made out 
their voyages. 

The curach in which St. Columba came from 
Ireland into Iona, muft have been little lefs than 
forty feet long, if the tradition hitherto preferved 
in that Ifland deferves credit. And we are told by 
Sidonius Appolinaris t, that it was no more than 

* Fimintis Alve'u. t Carat, vii. 
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matter of amufemcnt with the Saxon pirates of his 
time, to crofs the British lea in fuch leathern 
veflels. Boats made of the fame materials, were 
very commonly ufed by other ancient nations, par- 
ticularly by tae Spaniards * and the Veneti near 
the Pot. It was in fuch tranfports that Caefar 
wafred his men over the river Sicoris, before he 
attacked Pomp?y's lieutenants near Ilerda %. 

Besides thefe wicker pinnaces, the ancient in- 
habitants of Caledonia had a kind of canoe in 
which they- fifhed on rivers and frefh water lakes. 
This kind of canoe was hollowed out of a large 
tret, either with fire or tools of iron. In the 
Galic of Scotland, a boat of that make was call- 
ed % Ammir or trough, and Coin in the language 
of Ireland. A few of thefe canoes are ftill to be 
feen in the Weftern Highlands : and Virgil was 
not perhaps far miftakeri, when he imagined that 
the firft experiments in navigation were made in 
fnch bottoms ||. It cannot be aflerted that the 
Iflanders had galleys, or what they called long 
fhips, til! the Norwegians were fettled among 
them. After that period they furely had fuch 
veflels, and in imitation of their matters, rowed 
about in them in queft of plunder from fea to fea 
through almofl: all the feafons of the year **.' 

The hiftories of Scotland are full of the de- 
predations committed by the Iflanders of the mid- 



* Strabo. f Ceorg. Kb. iii. J Lucan Phiar. 1 iv, 
|| Alnos prircmm fiuvii fenfere cavatas. Georg. i. 
** The fame pradice took place among the ancient inha- 
bitants of the Grecian iflands, foon after they knew tow to 
coJiftruffc galleys. Thucid. lib. I. 
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die aM lower, ages. The annals of, Ireland comr 
plain loudly and frequently: of the Mehridian Red 
Shanks. The petty Kings of Ireland, were con- 
tinually, at war with enemies, either foreign or 
dostieftic, and- had conftwt recourfe to the aiTift- 
apceofthq Hebridian Scots. Mercenary, foldiers 
have been always remarkably, rapacious,, and by 
all accounts thefe Scots were not inferior in cnieU 
ty; and barbafityto any foreign allies. Whenever 
they, met with a rppulfe in Ireland, tbty ftedJiowie 
ia, their (ftps* and plundered the South Weft 
coafts. of Caledonia in their way. : fuch was the 
conduct and. art which they imbi bed from their 
Nptw^gjjan cojaquerois, 

When the Hebridian , chiefs and captaias re? 
tqrptdt home after a. fuccefsful expedition,, they 
fwpn^on^d their friends: anct clients to a-grand eu-r 
teftaiwnent. Bard? and fennachies flocked in .from 
every qparter; pjpprs, and harpers; had. an undiA 
rated rjg^jt, to apppanon ftich public occefious, 
TJitfet entertainments were> wild and chearf uL, nor 
were, thoy- unattended , with the, pleasures. o£ the 
ftn^itr^ep.is and . unrefined tafte of the. times. The 
hard^fuog^apd thp yoiwg , women danced. The 
" old warrior /related ;tlj5fgallaiit.a&i0ji$r of his youth, 
and ilm^k> th? yoHggfc men - with -ambition, and iire. 
The w|)o|e trifce, filled the. Chieftain V hall.. The 
thinks, of trees covered with.mofs were, laid ~ia 
the order of a table from one end of the hall to 
the other. Whole deer and beeves were roafted 
and \ laid rbrnfor^- thorn on rough boards or hurdfe^, 
of rods wove together. Their .pipers played while 
they fat at table, and Ifilepce was obfenred by alt. 
After the feaflf was over, ,they,had ludicrous en- 
tertainments, of which feme are ftill aded in the 

Highlands. 
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*%hla»ds. Then the females tented, mAd die 
^>W and young warriote lat down in order firottt the 
Chieftain, according to their -proximity i& blood 
so him. The harp was then touched, the 4bfig 
was raifed, and tte-SligOrQrttiilh, of the drihkmg 
fheti, went raund. 

It is a gfcfct queftion with the prefer* Jiigh^- 
Janders, what liquors were drunk at the fe&ftfc 
of their predecefiors. They find them frequently 
mentioned in their old fcngs under various names • 
but it is univetfally allowed that they were sf a& 
intoxicating kind. We are told by Diofcofkie*> 
that die ancient Briton drank a Ittang iiquor mad* 
<rf barley, which they tsailtd tkmi. This finely 
was the drink ufed by the Albanian Britons, afcd 
old Hebridian Scow -, for ifi their language^ to 
thia day, every great faaft i* called tufine^ a£ Ifl 
their apprehenfion drink i* the very life of filch 
en certain rrxsttt. Some have imagined that the Ujkt* 
bai, the favourite liquor of the modern HigfllafidU 
ers, is the fame with the Curmi of their forefa- 
thers • and there tan be a© ftrong obje&ion t<* 
this opinion. The Gauls Ufed their GtrtjM* * ; 
the Germans their Humored Hurdeo ; and all thefe 
liquors are evidently of the feme origin, and giade 
of perhaps the fame materials. But however thai 
may have been* it is certain that the IflaftcteH 
were furnifhed with ftrong drink in a wry early 
period ; fiof were they fpafing of it at their pvib- 
lick efttertaiflments, whether of a feftal or funereal 
kind. Whenever the gueft was placed in hi* feat, 
he u»s obliged, by the falhion of the land, fc> 
drink off a draught of their PPatir of Lif$\ mt 

♦ «». f}»t fcifc lib. »Ji. cap, u. 

of 
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of a large family cup or Ihell. This draught waS 
in their language called a Drink of Ufkebai : aid 
the gueft had no (boner finifhed that potion than 
he was pre fen ted with a crooked horn,- containing 
about an Eng iih quart, of ale. If he was able xo 
drink all that off at a time, he was rather highly 
extolled, than condemntd in the leaft for intem- 
perance. 

The births of their great men were attended 
with no rejoicings or feafting by the old Hebri- 
dians. But their funerals were celebrated with 
great pomp, and followed with magnificent en- 
tertainments : all the Chieftains of the neighbour- 
ing tribes attended on fuch occafions, and came 
accompanied with a numerous retinue of their firft 
men, and all well armed. After inviting people 
of fuch rank from their refpedtive habitations to 
perhaps a diftant ifland, it was incumbent on thofe 
principally interefted in the folemnity, to difplay 
the utmoft magnificence of experice. 
- At the funeral proceffion, the men belonging to 
the different Chieftains were regularly drawn up, 
/taking their places according to the dignity of 
their leaders. They marched forward with a flow 
pace, and obferved great decorum. A band of pi- 
pers followed the body, and in their turns played 
tunes, either made for that occafion or fuitable to 
it. Great multitudes of female mourners kept as 
near the coffin as polSble, and made the moft la- 
mentable howlings, tearing their hair and beating 
their breafts. Some of thefe, after the paroxyfms 
of their zeal or aflfedted grief, had in Tome meafure 
fubfided* fung the praifes of the deceafed in ex- 
temporary rhimes. The male relations and de- 
pendents thought it unmanly to fhed tears, or at 

leaft 
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leaft indecent to betray their want of fortitude in 
public *. 

If there were any charafteriftical diverfities in 
genius, Manners, and cuftoms, of the Wanders, 
when compared to their neighbours on the conti- 
nent, they muft have borrowed them from the 
Norwegians, who had been long their fuperiors, 
and who of confequence muft have introduced 
their own tafte, fafhions, and laws, among them. 
Hence we may account for that difpofition and at- 
tachment which the inhabitants of the Ebudes dif- 
covered to piracy and poetry, in a fuperior de- 
gree to any other tribe of the Albanian Scots. 
■ 1 i n ■ i n 1 1 ■■ ■ i ■ 

* Pseminis lugere honeftura eft, viris meminifle. Tacitus de 
mor. Germ. > 
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HAVING (hewn, in the courfe oJTthe pre- 
ceding diflertations, that the Pids and Scots 
were the genuine posterity of the Caledonians, 
though divided into feparate kingdoms, it is ne- 
ceflary I fhould throw fome light on the extent 
of their refpedkive dominions. ■ That want 

of records which has involved their ancient hif- 
tory in obfeurity, has alfo left us in the dark 
with regard to the real boundaries of their ter- 
ritories. 

According to two ancient fragments of Scots 
hiftory, publifhed in the appendix to Innes's Cri- 
tical feflay, Fergus, the fon of Ere, reigned over 
Albany, from Drumalbin to the fea of Ireland and 
Inchegall*. The fea of Ireland is a boundary well 
underftood. The Weftern iflands of Scotland, 
&rth&fy &e Ebudes of the Romans, are called 



* Dt fim Albania*, qu* in fc figuram hominis habet, 

Inch* 
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Incbe Gall* to this day. In the eighth century thofe 
iflands fell into the hands of the Norwegians, who, 
like all other foreigners, were called Gauls by the 
Highlanders of the Continent. Incbc is an abbre- 
vation of Innis 9 which in the Galie fignjfies an 
Ifland ; fo that Incbegalle^ literally translated, is 
the Iflts of ftrangtrs. How far Drumalbin, the 
other boundary mentioned in the fragment, ex- 
tends,, is not yet determined by antiquarians. 

The wprd Drumalhin^ literally tranftated, fig* 
nifies the Ridge of Albany. Agreeable to this in- 
terpretation, it is called by Adamnan, the writer 
of Columba's life, Dor/urn £ritani* 9 or a Chain 
of hills, according to tfas genius of the Latin 
tongue. Thefe hills have been confined to a 1 prin- 
cipal branch of the Grampian mountains, which 
extends from the Eaftern to the Weftera Sea* 
But the true meaning pf the name implies that 
this Ridge of bills fiwft have run from South t<> 
North, rather than from Eaft to Weft. 

The anonymous author of another frriall piece 
concerning the ancient hiftory of Scotland, was, 
according to his own teftinaony, informed by; An- 
drew bifhop of Caithnefs, who flourilhed in. the 
twelfth century, that Albany was of old divided 
into feven kingdoms. . All thefe petty kingdom's 
are described* and tlieir boundaries fettled pretty 
exa&ly. The two laft of thofe dynafties mention- 
ed in that fragment $re the kingdom of Murray, 
including Rofs, and the kingdom of Arragdtkeil *. 
According to Cambden and Uflier,- the territories 
of the more ancient Scots were confined within 

* Sex turn regntim fuit Murray et Rofs. Septirmim regnum 
fuit Arcegaithel. 

U Cantyre, 
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Cantyre, Knapdalc, Argyle, Braidalbain, and 
fome of the Weftern Iflands. Cambden believed 
too precipitately, that Iona was made over to Co- 
lumba by Brudius, King of the Pi&s. 

Adamnan, who wrote the hiftory of the life oi 
Columba, and was himfelf abbot of Iona, relates, 
that the faint was courteoufly received by Conal, 
King of the Soots. As Adamnan has been very mi- 
nute in his hiftory, it is far from being probable 
that he would forget Brudius, had he given fuch a 
benefaction to Columba; 

The author of the'Critical Eflay is more libera/ 
to the Scots than Cambden and Ufher, and extends 
their ancient territories to a branch of the Gram- 
pian mountain which runs all the way from Athol 
to the fea coaft of Knodort*. But as he had very 
juftly expofed the miftake of Bede with regard to 
lona, and as it does not appear from any other 
author, that either Brudius or any other Pi&ifh 
King poflefled a foot of ground from the Glotta 
to the Tarvifium of the ancients, he might have 
given all the North-weft coaft, from Clyde to 
Xhinfbyhead, as alio the Cathanefia of his anony- 
mous author, to the kingdom of Arregbael. 

The Galic name Arregbael^ or rather Jar- 
gbael t, was, in the Latin of later ages, changed 
into Ergadia : and it appears from a charter grant- 
ed by the Earl of Rofs, and confirmed by Robert 
the Second of Scotland, that Garlocb % a diftrift 
which lies at a considerable diftance from Knodort, 
to the North, was a part of Ergadia \. It is like- 

• Near the Ifle of Sky in Invernefs-fhire. 
t See a note on the word Jar-ghael, page 16. 
\ Confirraatio donationis Comitis Roflix Paullo Mactyre it 1 
terra de Gerloch, anno fecundo Roberti II. 

wife 
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irift apparent, from the charters given by King 
Robert Bruce, to Thomas Randulph, Earl of Mur- 
ray, that all the Weftern Continent, from Locha- 
ber to Eqft Rofs, was comprehended within tha 
Ergadia of the antients. 

We learn from Bede i, that in the year 603; 
JEdan, King of the Britifli Scots, came againft 
Ordilfred, King of the Northumbrians, ^t the 
head of a very numerous and gallant afmy II. la 
the genealogical feries of the Scottifh Kings given 
by Innes, from his authentic Chronicles, £dan, 
or Aidan, is the great grandfbn of* Fergus Mao 
Eire. It is difficult to underftand how this King 
of Scots could have muftered up fuch a vaft army- 
againft the Saul of the Englifh nation *, if his ter- 
ritories were pent up within the finall principality 
of Cambden's Arrcghael, or even the Ergadia of 
% Innes. So far were the Pifts from lending any 

•? 

t 
I 
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affiftance to the Scots, that they were engaged 
in a clofe confederacy with the Saxons of that 
time. 

The Britons, it is true, were allies to Aidant 
but they deferted him in the very crifis of this war. 
He certainly could hot have any auxiliaries from 
Ireland, as Bede positively fays that the Irifti never 
committed any adts of hoftility againft the Eng- 
lifh ; on the contrary, that they always cultivated 
I an inviolable friendlnip with them. We therefore 
: have reafon to believe that Aidants numerous 
[ army muft have entirely confifted of his own 
fubjefts; and confequently that his dominions 







% Htft. Ecclef. cap. 34. 

II Cum immenfo et forti exercitu. 

* Adamn. Vita Columb*. lib. 2. 

U 2 com- 
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comprehended at leafl: all the Weftern coatf 
of Scotland, together with the bifhops Cartba- 
nefia. 

x Brudius, the Pt<5Wh King, who was converted 
to the Chriftian faith by Columba, had a kind of 
royal feat at Invernefs. This appears from the 
accounts given by Adamnan, in the life of that 
faint. From the fituation of this royal refidence 
we may conclude, that Murray, and very proba- 
bly Rote, which was of old annexed to that di- 
vinon of'Albafcy, made a part of the Pidlilh 
kingdom. 

Columba, in his journey to the palace of King 
Brudius, travelled over Drumalbin, or A dam nan's 
Dorfum Brkaniae. It is impoflible to tell whether 
the faint went drreftly from Ibni, or from a more 
Northerly part of thofe Weftern diftrr&s which 
were under his jurifdidtion. But as there is a 
ridge of high hills all the way from Glehgary, 
where Loch Nefs terminates*, to the Frith of 
Taine, it is far from being improbable that Dru- 
malbin extended that far, and that the kingdoms 
of the Scots and Pidts were feparated by the frith 
and hills juft mentioned. 

All our hiftoriaris have agreed that the inhabi- 
tants of Murray were a feditious and difloyal race 
of men, for feveral ages after the Scots had deduc- 
ed Pi&avia. They rebelled frequently againft the 
poflerity of Malcolm Canemofe. One of thofe 
Princes found himfelf under the neceflity of trans- 
planting that turbulent people into different parts 
of his kingdom. But it may be inferred, from 
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* Brudius had his feat at the end of this lake. 

the 
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the impatience with which they lived under the 
yoke of a new government, that they were of 
the Pi&ilb nation, and confequcntly that the do- 
minions of that people extended much farther to- 
wards the North than fome of the Scotfciih hifto- 
rians are willing to allow. 

The Pifts and Saxons were alternately matters 
of Laudonia, or thofe more Easterly countries 
which lie between the frith of Edinburgh and the 
river Tweed. We learn from Bede, that Ofwin, 
brother to St. Ofwald, and the feventh King of 
the Northumbrians, fubdued, the Pi&iih nation in 
a great meafure, and made them tributary t. This 
Prince began his reign in the year 642. His fan 
Egfrid having formed a refolution to carry his con- 
xjuefts beyond the Forth, invaded the Pidtifh ter- 
ritories, and was cut ofl^ with the greateft part 
of his army, in the year 685. A victory fo de- 
cifive produced great confequences, The Pidts 
of that age recovered what their predeceflcfrs had 
loft. The Eaftern counties, or Laudonia 9 fell im- 
mediately into their hands. 

It appears from Bede, that the Saxons conti- 
nued matters of Galloway, when ,he finiflied his 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. He gives an account of 
Candida Cafa y or whitehorn, where a bifliop of 
the Saxon nation was inftalled in his time. After 
Bede's death, the Pidls recovered Galloway like- 
wife, or made a conqueft of it ; fo that before the 
extinction of their monarchy, all the territories 
bounded on the one fide by the Forth and Clyde, 
and on the other by the Tweed and Sol way, fell 
into their hands. 



f Bed. Hift. EceleC lib. 2. cap. 5. 
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Upok the whole, it feems evident, that the an- 
tient Scots, fome time before the conqtieft of Pic- 
tavia, pofleffed all that fide of Caledonia which 
lies along the North and Weftern ocean, from the 
frith of Clyde to the Orkneys. Towards the Eaft, 
their dominions were divided, in all appearance. 
from the Pi&ifli dorhinions, by thofe high moun ? 
tains which run all the way from Lochlomond, 
near Dumbarton, to the frith of Taine, which fe- 
parates the county of Sutherland from a part of 
Rofe ; and thofe high hills which pafs through the 
middle of Rofs, are very probably a part of the an? 
tient Drumajbin. 
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DISSERTATION XIX. 



Of the Religion of the antient Ca- 
ledonians. 



SOME ingenious writers have been of opinibn 
that Druidifm was never eftablifhed in Caledo- 
nia. It is difficult to fay, why aflertions fo ill-founded 
were obtruded upon the world, if it was not to de- 
duce the honour of the prefent prevalent fyftem of 
free-thinking from our remoteft anceftors. Irre- 
ligion is never one of the virtues of favage life : 
we muft defcend to poliftied times for that fcepti- 
cifin which arifes from the pride and vanity natu- 
ral to the cultivated ftate of the human mind. It 
as not now my bufinefi to. enter into a controverfy 
with thofe who affirm that religion is no more than 
an engine of policy, and that the gods of all na- 
tions fprung from the timidity of the multitude in 
the firft ftages of fociety . 

Had the inhabitants of Britain rofe originally 
like vegetables out of the earth, according to the 
opinion of Caefar and Tacitus, there might have 
been fbme foundation for fuppofing that the Drui- 
tfical (yftem of religion was never known in Cale- 

U 4 dpnj*. 
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donia. But as it is generally allowed that the inhabi- 
tants of both the divifions of Britain deduced their 
origin from nations on the Continent, it is reafona- 
ble to think that they carried along with them the 
gods of their anceftors, in their tranfmigration to 
this ifland. 

That the Caledonians, in the time of Julius 
Agricola, were not totally diftitute of religion, 
appears from a paflage in the fpeech which Tacitus 
puts into the mouth of Galgacus ; in which that 
chieftain mentions both gods and a providence. 
The celebrated writer alfo obferves, that after the 
Caledonians were worded in the firft adtion with 
the Romans, far from being intimidated, or cured 
of their own felf-fufficiency, they formed a refolu- 
tion to renew the war with greater vigour. For 
this purpofe, fays Tacitus, they armed their young 
men, placed their wives and children in places of 
fafety, fummoned their feveral communities to- 
gether, held public afletnbHes, entered into con- 
federacies, and confirmed their engagements with 
facrifices and the blood of victims *. 

Druidism was certainly the original religion of 
all the branches of the Celtic nation : yet Caefar 
/obferves, that the Germans, who undoubtedly were 
principally defcended from the great Celtic ftock, 
had no druids among them. We have reafoti 
to differ in opinion from that great man. Caefar 
was too much ingroffed with his own vaft proje<fo, 
to enter minutely into the theological inftitutions 
of the Germans. Tacitus, who made the cuftoms 
and manners of Germany his particular ftudy, in- 



* Coetibusetfacrificiisconfpirationem civitatero fanciV. 
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fornjs us that priefts poffeffed great influence in 
that country. 

DRUIDi or rather Drutbin, is originally a 
Teutonic word. Its meaning is, the fervant of 
God, or the fervant of Truth : Dru or Tru fignify 
God or Truth indifcriminately. It is certain that 
every German pried was called Dry, and the 
Saxons of England brought that word from Ger- 
many into Britain. — The Englifh Saxons, before 
their converfion to Chriflianity, worfhipped, it is 
appafent, the ancient Gods of Gaul, and nearly 
under the fame names. The Tuifco, or Tuijio of 
Germany, to whom the Saxons dedicated Tuefday, 
was the fame with the Teutates of Gaul * and the 
Thor of the Saxons was the Taranis of the ancient 
Gauls. 

The meaning of Teutates is God the Father 
of all Beings : Dyu, in the ancient Britifh, 
which was undoubtedly the fame with the language 
of Gaul, fignifies God ; and Tad, or Tat, in the 
Armorican dialed, is, to this day, the word for 
Father. The Thor of the Celto-Sey thians of Ger- 
many was, as I obferved before, the Taranis 6f 
their neighbours to the South. In the ancient lan- 
guage of the Scots, both the names of this divinity 
are retained to this day, with a fmall variation 
of the final fyllables. Torran, among the High- 
landers, is the lower muttering of thunder, and 
Tarninach * fignifies the loudeft peals of that aw- 
ful qoife. 

■ - ■ ■- - - -■ y 

* Tarninach is probably a corruption of Nd'air-neamhnaeb, 
or Tarnearnacb, as it is pronounced, literally fignifying //*«- 
venly Father ; thunder being thought the voice of the fuprenie 
Divinity. Or perhaps it may be derived from Torneonacb lite- 
rally ari uncommon and wonderful noije : or from Nd'air-neonacb, 
She Wrathful Father, 

This 
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This identity of religion which prevailed among 
the ancient Germans and Gauls, is a proof that 
bribes of the latter were the prevalent colonies of 
^Germany. The Te&ofages, a people of Gallia 
Norbonenfis, poflefled themfelves, according to 
Caefar, of the moil fertile regions of Germany. 
The Boii and Helvetia, nations fprung from the 
<Gauli(h (lock, made very considerable acquifitions 
near tbe Hercynian foreft. The Sueva were the 
mod powerful nation in Germany. Of the feveral 
tribes into which the Suevi were divided, the Sc- 
nones pretended to be the moft noble and the mc& 
ancient. Their pretenfions to antiquity Tacitus 
fupports with an argument arifing from the genius 
of their religion. 

" At a ftated time," faith the excellent hrfto- 
" 4< rian, all thofe who have derived their blood 
a from the Senones meet, in the pexfons of their 
" reprefentatives or ambafladors. This aflembly 
44 is held in a wood, confecrated by the auguries 
4C of their predeceflbrs, and the fuperftitious fears 
u of former ages. In this wood, after having 
publickly facrificed feme unhappy «an, they 
commemorate the horrible beginnings of their 
barbarous idolatry." In this paflage every one 
may fee the ftrongeft features of Dmidifm, paint- 
ed in the moft lively colours, and placed *n the 
cleareft point of light. It is unneceffary to obftrve, 
that the Senones, who fent colonies into Italy and 
Germany, were originally a people of Gaul, and 
fettled near the Seine. 

During the reign of Tarquinius Priicus, that 
is, five hundred years before Caefar was bom, Am- 
bigatus. King of the Celtic Gaul, finding that his 
territories were greatly overftocked xqiih inhabi- 
tants, 
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tants, fent his two nephews, Bellovefus and Sigor- 
-vefus, at the head of two powerful armies, in 
queft of fettlements in foreign countries. The 
province allotted by the Augurs to Bellovefus was 
Italy, and that to Sigovefus was the Hercynian 
foreft.— Livy has preferved this piece of hiftory j 
•and according to Caefar himfelf, the great univer- 
fity and metrepolitical feat of Druidifrn lay in the 
country of the Carnates; the fame Carnates whom 
Livy places among the fubjedts of Ambigaitus. 

We have no reafon to believe, notwithstanding 
Caefar's authority to the contrary, that there was 
any efTential difference between the religion of 
Gaul and that of Germany. The vidtorious Boii, 
the Helvetii, the Te&ofages and Senones, the 
•Celtic nations of 'Sigovefus, and more efpecially 
his Carnates, could not have either forgot or def- 
pifed their own religion, upon fettling themfelve* 
in a foreign country. They certainly would not 
have difmifled the Gods under whofe aufpices they 
had been fo fuccefsfal. The conquerors muft 
rather be naturally fuppofed to have eftabliflied 
their own fpiritual institutions upon the ruins 
of thofe which had done fo little fervice to the 
. conquered. 

It is univerfally agreed that Druidifrn was efta- 
bliflied in South Britain. The fuperintendant of 
the whole order, it has been faid, refided there : 
and we learn from Caefar, that thofe who ftudied 
to understand the deepeft myfteHes of that fuper- 
ftition, travelled into Britain. Whether the mod 
learned profefibrs of Druidifm taught in Anglefey, 
or elfewhere, it is impofible to determine. From 
the excifion of the groves of Mona, by Suetonius 
Paullinus, nothing cm be concluded in favour of 

that 
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that little ifland. To make the WefterA Ebmfe 
the feat of thefe colleges, is as perfedt a chimera as 
that Druidifm was not at all known in Caledonia. 

The ecclefiaftical polity of North Britain was 
certainly the fame with that which took plau 
among all the Celtic nations. We have the 
clearelt veftigcs of the Diuidical fuperftirion t 
many parts of Scotland to this day. The appel- 
lation* of its priefts, Dru and Drutbinicb y is ftil! 
preferved. Their holy places are pointed out, 
and are called the houfes of the Druids by the 
vulgar. In the Ifles, and throughout the Conti- 
nent of Scotland, are rtiany of thofe circular fa- 
brics of large rude (tones, within which they per- 
formed the myflei ious rites of their religion. 

Those circular piles of Hone are by fome called 
the Houfes of the Pi&s. This miftake arofe very 
probably from the (imilarity of found between the 
two Gaiic words which expreft the Pi&s and Dru- 
ids. The Pi&s are fometimes called Ctuitbrncb, 
in the language of the Highlands and Druids 
always Druithnicb or Drui.~ — *-The injudicious 
vulgar think that Fingal and his heroes, who are 
thought to have been giants placed enormous 
kettles upon thofe circles of (lone, in order to boil 
their venifon. Both thefe circurriftances (land as 
proofs of the uncertainty of oral tradition in ever)' 
• country. 

The Romans, though feldom governed by the 
ipirit of perfection, were very zealous in dc- 
ftroying the Druidifm of South Britain. Claudius 
Caefar endeavoured to abblifti it. The groves 
confecrated to that cruel fuperftition in Mona, 
: were cut ctown by Suetonius Paulinus in the reign 
' of Nero. It is reasonable to believe that other 
governors and emperors, directed by the fame 

priiif 
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".principle of humanity, declared war againft the 
^abominable rites of a feft who offered human vic- 
tims to their idols. After Chriftianity became 
..:the eftablifhed religion of South Britain, in the 
reign of Conftantine, the empire of Taranis and 
, Teutates muft have been totally ruined, or con- 
i fined within very narrow limits. — But the Pagan 
• Saxons, who, in appearance, had good reafon to 
boaft of the ftrength of their Gods, undoubtedly 
re-eftabliftied the worfhip of thofe divinities. 
I have already obferved, that thofe vi&orious 
;" infidels brought the word Dry from Germany. 
Together with the name they certainly introduced 
^ the office, being fuperftitioufly devoted to Tuijio, 
v ; TVoden^ and Thor. The hiftory of King Edwin's 
'* converfion, in Bede, and the great revolution 
f brought about in the kingdom of Northumberland 

* at that time, in fpiritual matters, is a fufficient 

* demonftration of this portion. One circumftance 
; c is fufficient for my purpofe to mention 'concerning 
r the converfion of Edwin. After Paulinus had ex- 
\ horted Edwin to embrace the Chriftian faith, a- 
■/ greeably to the inftrudtions he had formerly re- 
r ceived from a perfon fent from the invifible world, 
^ the King Summoned his friends and great, council 
*; to have their advice and approbation, One of the 

* councellors or Princes was the Pagan High-prieft, 
or Primus Pontificum. The name, or rather title 
of this High-prieft or Pontifex Maximus was Coifi, 

-" or Coefi. — I know not whether any one has at- 

-• tempted to explain the meaning of this word. It 

k was, in my opinion, the. common title of every 

f Druidical fuper-intendant of fpiritual affairs. The 

' Highland tale-makers talk frequently concerning 
Catffie, or Coiffie Dry * — and by thefe two words 
\ they 
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they mean a perfon of extraordinary fenfe, (kill 
and cunning. Dry undoubtedly fignifies a Dmi, 
a wife man, a prophet, a philofopher, and fome* 
times a magician, in the Galic :— Coiffie Dry, Bede's { 
Coiffi or Primui Pontificum, ftands for the princi- ■■ 
pal Druid, or what fuch a perfon ought to be, t 
man fupremely wife and learned. 

It is needlefs to enlarge any farther on the 
Druidifm of Caledonia. That point has been 
handled at great length in another Eflay *. Ger- 
many and Gaul, South Britain and Ireland* were 
full of that idolatrous fuperftition : and how could 
the inhabitants of Caledonia be ignorant of the 
religion of their anceftors and brethren defcended 
from the fame great Celtic fource ? 

It is, in fliort, very unreafonable to think that 
& nation, in any of its ftages, fhould be totally 
deftitute of religion : it is both unnatural and con* 
trary to experience to fuppofe it. Religion, whe- 
ther it arifes from the original preffure of the di- 
vinity on the human mind, or fprings from a ti- 
midity inherent in man, is certainly more preva- 
lent than atheifm : and indeed it is doubtful with 
me whether atheifm ever exifted in a mind that is 
not perfectly infane. It is a boaft of the fceptic, 
which canflot be believed : and it is equally incre* 
dible that the favage, however much his mind is 
obfeured, could entertain fuch an irrational idea. 

That the Caledonians had (bme ideas of re- 
ligion and a providence,- is certain : that they were 
more pure in their fpiritual inftitutions than other 
Celtic nations, their barbarifm in other refpefis 

* The author alludes to the Diflertation on the Druids, loft 
among Sir James MacDon aid's papers. 

fufficienriy 
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fufficiently contradi&s. — With the f eutates and 
Taranis of their Gaulifli anceftors, they probably 
worfhipped fome local divinities of their own cre- 
ation. That univerfal God of the heathen world, 
the fun, was certainly worfhipped with great de- 
votion in Caledonia. The inftance I have given, 
towards the beginning of tjie preceding di flo- 
tation, is demonftrable of the honour paid 
to that great luminary, under the name of Gran^ 
nius. The fires lighted on eminences by the com- 
mon Highlanders,, on the firft day of May, till of 
late years, is one of the remains of that fuper- 
ftition. 
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DISSERTATION XX. 



Of the Time in which Chriflianity was in- 
troduced into North Britain. That the 
firft Churches of Britain were planted bj 
Oriental Miffionaries. * 



AFTER fpending fo much time in the in- 
veftigation of the fecular antiquities of the 
Scots nation, it may be naturally expe&ed that I 
have made fome inquiry into their ancient eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory. My observations on that fubjeti 
are comprehended in this and the fubfequent dil- 
fertation. 

The Chriftian religion became known in the 
principal divifions of Britain before the middle of 
the third century ; yet it is impoffible to deter- 
mine the particular time in which the firft dawn 
of the gofpel rofe on Caledonia. Tertullian, a 
writer cotemporary with the Emperor Severus, 
and confefledly a very learned man, affirms po- 
fit'vely, that the Chriftian religion had, in his 
own time, penetrated further into Britain than the 
Roman arms had done. Let us examine, there- 
fore, the teftimony of Tertullian, and inveftigate 
what parts of Britain he had in his eye. 

It 
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fr* fe certain, frbmthe feveral different paflages 
Which Tertullian has quoted from Tacitus, that 
he had read the writings of that great hiftorian ; 
and front them he certainly rauft have undcrftobd 
that South Britain had been entirely reduced into 
the forni of a Roman province, before the end of 
the firft century. 

To fay nothing of the fuccefsful Campaign 
' Claudius Csefar had made there in perfon, the 
I Praetor Aulufc Plan this had vanquiflicd fome Bri- 
I ti(h Kings, taken many garrifons, and conquered 
feveral whole nations. Oftorius Scapula, who fuc- 
ceeded Plantius* fought and defeated the Iceni, 
Cangi, Si lures, and Brigantes. Suetonius Patilinus, 
Petilius Gereatis, and Julius Frontimis* three great 
generals^ carried their vi&orious arms much far- 
ther than Oftorius had dbne t and the famous 
Agricola had finifhed the conqueft of the country 
now called England* before he invaded Caledonia, 
pear twenty yd&rS before the end of the firft cen- 
tury. 

1 t is paft all doubt that Agricola performed 
jgreat things in North Britain. He ravaged or fub- 
dued thofe diftridls of that cotintry which front 
Ireland. He defeated the Caledonian army tin the 
Eaftern coaft. His fleet reduced the Orkney ifles. 
His land and (ea forces had fpread either defola- 
. tion or terror over all the maritime places of Cale^ 
donia* but ftill there were many corners of the 
country, and even whole diftrldts, which the dif- 
ficulties arifing from their fituation, and his wafct 
bf time, hindered that illuftrious general from per- 
vading; Thefe diftri&s may be reafonably thought 
to have been the places meant by Tertullian •. 

■' 1 1 1 1 ■ i» • ■ . 1 1 * m ~»i ' * 1 11 ■!■> 1 ; 11 »«»i 11 1 ■ 

* Ef Britahnorum inaccefia ftomatihr toca, Chrifto verQ ftik- 
dita. Tcrttj'i lib, contra Juda?o« cap. 7. 
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I p any one, to invalidate the force of this tes- 
timony, fhould objadt, that TertuUtan was haftj 
and dogmatical, frequently led aftray by an in- 
temperate zeal, and too apt, like many of bis pro* 
feiion, to obtrude pious frauds on the world, ins 
-obje&ion would have been too vague and unjuft to 
deferve a confutation that would unavoidably lead 
w into a tong difcufllon of particulars. 

But were it certain that this ancient writer's 
character is enough to deftroy die credibility of e- 
very fa& that refts upon his bare^eftirnony, (bll 
we have caufe to believe that feme of the remote 
.parts of North Britain were converted to the 
Chriftian faith, m the reign of Severus. Jt is 
irapoffible to prove from hiftory, that no fuch 
conversion happened in that period ; and if it be 
true that the gofpel had made its way nito the 
Southern divifion of this ifland long before rhac 
time, it is probable that the fame change took 
-place m fame parts of Caledonia, before the mid- 
dle of the third century. 

Christianity had made a progrefs amazingly 
rapid over all the provinces of the Roman empire 
before the end of the firft age, nor were the doc- 
trines taught by dmt new religioa confined within 
the pale of the empire. It was one of the firft 
principles of the primitive Chriftians to communi- 
cate their doctrine to all nations. Animated by 
• the warmed zeal, they were a&ive in propagating 
their tenets ; and their fuccefe Was proportionable 
•£:> their pious induftry on that feead. We ait 
toW by Tacitns that there was a vaft multitude 
©f Chriftians at Rome*, when Nero, or feme 

* l&ttuir primo cofrepti qui fatebanttjr, delude indkio connn 
multiiudo ingens, &c. Tacit. Aanal. lib. 15. 

fatal 
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; fatal accident, laid that imperial city in afhes* 

' Pliny the younger, informs the Emperor Trajan \ 
that great numbers of all ages, of all degrees* 

( and of both fefces* had embraced the religion pf 

( thofe men : nor was this fiiperftitious contagion, 
to fpeak with that author^ confined to tnfe cities 

, only, it had fpread itjfelf likewife through the 
villages and country. He adds fimhfer, that the 
temples of the province comtnitted to his care* 

J had been almoft deferted, that the facred rites of 
the eftablijftied worfhip had been a long time neg- 
lected, and that the yittims had vjery few pur- 
chafers till he had applied the cure of fome whql$* 
fome feverities for remedying fo great an feVil. 
Trajan inverted Plihy with a consular powef 

\ over Bi thy nia, Pontus, .and the republic of By* 
jzantium, about the beginning of the fecond .cen- 
tury .; and the reiga ot Severus comes down far- 

1 ther than the commencement of the third* Aftei 1 
What has b^en -extra&ed from one of his e^iftlefc* 
it is needlefs to aflc> whetWJPIiny wasprepo^effed 
in favour of Chriftianity, or in the htifhbur of 
f ranting holy ndtions to fupport its credit f So fa* 
indeed was he from having taken fuch a biafe* 
that, though otherwise a reafonable di^i goqfl-* 
natured man, he gives the hardeft erf all natnes td 
the pnpfeflbrs of Chriftjanity. He calls the Chrjf- 
tian religion a fort of madneft,, and 4 filly and 
extravagant fuperftitipn. It is idle to fearcn info 
the political motives which led Pliny tb {freak with 
fuc^ Jfe verity againft jCJiriftiaoity. His W£rrds fhatf 

* plainly that the ChrilMans wer« greatly tnttlti^lied 
in lome provinces of the ftoman fctfipMT, about a 

# Epiii. xeviK lib* 10. 

X * Whole 
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whole century before the latter end of Severus's 
reign. Here then \* a fa& which refts upon the 
teftimony of unexceptionable evidence, and what 
can hinder us from believing, upon the faith of 
the primitive divine, that the gpfpel began to flou* 
rifti in Britain about the beginning of the third 

century ? 

All the Scottifh hiftorians are agreed that 
Chriftianity was eftablifhed in their country about 
the beginning of the third century, in the reign 
of King Donald. The objections raifed by fome 
eminent antiquaries againft the truth of this doc- 
trine, are of little importance. The ftory of King 
Donald is at leaft as well founded as thofe of King 
Lucius, and King Arviagrus, which fome anti- 
quaries endeavoured to fupport at a vaft but ufe- 
ms expence of learning *, 

The Scots of former ages have, like their 
neighbours, carried their pretentions to fpiritual 
antiquity extravagantly hiejh. Any one who pe- 
xufes the famous letter of the Scottifli nobility 
and barons to John, bifhop of Rome, in the reign 
of Robert Bruce, will fee a clear demonftration of 

• this vanity. In that letter, after the greateft men 
of the Scots nation had confidently aflerted that 
" the. King of Kings had favoured their ancef- 
** tors, though planted in the uttermoft parts of 

* " the earth, with perhaps the earlieft call to his 
' " holy faith, ,f they afliire his Holinefs, that Chrift 

had given another extraordinary teftimony of his 
particular regard to their people. The Words, 
rendered into Englifli, are, " Neither would our 



# It is more than probable that what is told concerning the 
three Monarch* is a~. abfolute fittion. 
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** Lord have the Scots of old confirmed in the 
faid faith , by any other perfon than the apoftle 
firft called by himfelf the moft worthy brother^ 
german of the bleffed St, Peter, th&t is St. An. 
44 drew, who was fet apart to be their everlafting 
" patron, Such was the will of Chrift V 

A s the Scots were in a perilous fituation when 
this letter was written to the Pope, it was un- 
doubtedly convenient for them to draw fojne poli* 
tical advantages from the fraternal relation of St. 
Peter and St. Andrew, dnd confequently from their 
Spiritual confanguinity with Rome. They took 
care, therefore, ' to remind the fovereign pontiff 
44 that thofe moft holy fathers who were his pre- 
" deceflbrs, h*d with many favours and privi* 
44 leges ftrengthened their kingdom and people, as 
" thefe had been the peculiar care and portion of 
44 St, Peter's brother." Nor did they forget to 
draw from fuch flrong premifes a very important 
conclufion, They moft earneftly entreated the 
Pope to remember thofe ftrong bonds of friend- 
ftiip. They conjured him to interpofe his good 
offices, (b as to mediate a peace between them 
and the Englifli \ and they gave him to underftand 
at the fame tim«, with great Spirit and freedom, 
44 that if he fhould pemft in his partiality, and 
* 4 continue to give faith to thfe mifreprefentation of 
44 their foes, the Moft High would lay to hjfc 
* 4 charge all the effufion of Chriftian blood, and 
4i all the lofs of immortal fouls that fliould enfue 
u upon the difputes between them and their un- 
*' reafonable adverfaries." 
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j| Sec Dr. Mackenzie in the Life of John Barbour. 
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W b may take it for granted, that the Scottifb 
pobijity and kfler barons bad the (lory of their re- 
lation to St. Andrew, and oonfequemly to his mod 
worthy brother-German, from the learned epcle- 
fiaftks of thofe and former times. But churches, 
like nations, have frequently valued themfelves 
upon an imaginary connexion with fQme Uluftripus 
founder.. That of Rome, every ope knows, be- 
gan early enough to claim a peculiar right to the 
prince of the appftolic college. Antioch had pre- 
tentions of the lame kind, and perhaps a better 
tide tp the prerogative founded on it. Alexan- 
dria, though the feat pf a great patriarch, was 
modeft enough tp. content herielf with an inferior 
flignity. She had pnly the honour pf having St. 
Mark for hpr fpiritual patron, a perfon who had 
po Jiigher commilTion than that of $n evangelift. 
^Fhe ftrft tyjfaop of jerufalem could no.t with any 
decency be any thing lefs than the brother of Chr id 

£omq time ago, it would have been desjned a 
heretical and a rnoft dangerous do&rine in Spain 
to deny that the churches theje were founded bj 
James tfye Greater. Two centuries back, it was 
Un article qf* eyery Frenchman's creed* that Si 
^Dennis, to fay nothing of Lazarus .and Mary ftfag- 
flaleije, preached with great fypcefe in his country, 
pennis was a member of the Areopagus pf Athens < 
$nd Jofeph of Arjmathea was one of the great 
Jewim Sanhedrim. Rather than yield the port of 
honouf to a rival nation* England thought proper 
in fonaejr days to afcribe the merit of her con- 
verfion to the honourable counfellor juft mentioned, 
the fame excellent perfon w^o had buried our Sa- 
yipur in his own tomb *. 



a-j. 



* Though the editor has ail due refpeft for the judgment of 
|fi6 Euglifb, in points of nation*! honour, he is far from think- 
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The churches of the two firft ages, cofiftantly 
diftraded by the fears of perfecution, Or always 
employed in affairs of much greater importance, 
never thought of drawing out of ecclefiaftical an- 
nals or regiftera, containing the hiftory or order of 
their paftors. Eufehius acknowledges that it was 
extreamly difficulty for this reafon, to inveftigatc 
the names of thofe who governed the churches 
founded by theapoftles*. 

The ableft eCclefiaftrcal critics have exhaufted 

the whole ftrength of their erudition and fancy ifr 

fettling the order in which Peter was fucceeded. 

Clemens is 6ne time the fiift, at another the fe* 

cond, but generally the third in the papal lift* 

Cletus and Anacletus are in the chronological fyf* 

tems of feme learned annalifts, one time identified, 

and at another divided into two pontiffs. Linus is 

by many called the fecood Pope of Rome, and by 

not a few the fourth. Nothing, in fhort, can be 

«nore full of uncertainty or more favourable to 

hiftorical fcepticifin, than what ancient and modern 

writers have faid on this fufajeft f. 

HeoessifPus was the firft, who, about tht 
year one hundred , and fixty of the vulgar afera* 
.began to draw up catalogues of the bifliops of 

log a member of ik* Sanhedrim equal in dignity to one of tie 
Athenian Areopagus. The Jews, though a chofeft people, weft 
by no mean3 tp he compared to the illuftrioqs inhabitants of At- 
tica j h were therefbrfc *q be wifhed our anceftbrs had taken % 
n>an ef fane higher -rank than Jofepfe for their fpintrttd patron ; 
fo our rivab, the Preach, would have been deprived of chat 
pre-eminence which Dennis "has given them, in this very material 
"contfoverfy> 

* Ecclef. Hi(l. lib. Si. cup. 4. 

f See Bafrage, Hift. de i/Eglife, Hv. vii. cap. 4. 
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Rome, Coring, and other principal fees*. He 
was another Papias, equally wrongjheaded, credu- 
lous, and vifionary. 

It is undoubtedly a taflc that exceeds the powef 
of any one who extends his refearches to Chriftian 
antiquities, to give authentic lifts of the old 
biihops of Rome, Jeru&lerp, and Antioch, to 'at 
certain the time at whip h the once famous churches 
pf Carthage, and other. African djoceies, were 
founded, and to difcover their holy patrc>ns. If 
this is the pafe, why fhpuld.we make any difficulty 
pf acknowledging that the origin of our Britifh 
churches, and the fucceffion of pur pldeit paftors, 
are totally loft in oblivion, pr greatly ^mbarrafled 
with inextricable abfurdities. 

In fpite of that fond partiality which men will 
naturaly entertain for diofe who feem to have done 
honour to their country, it is hardly in our power 
to believe, upon the authority of fbme ancient 
writers, that the Britifh jfles were vifited by the 
tpoftles, by either one or more of that facred body, 
To prove this fuppofed fad, Ulher and Stilling^ 
fleet have quoted the plaineft testimonies frpm 
Eufebius, Theodoret, Jerome, and Chryfoftom. 
It will be teadily objefted, jhat thefe authors, 
though very learned, were bad authorities. They 
lived at too great a diftance from the time at whicn 
the event pould Jiave happened. To obviate this dif- 
ficulty, Stiljingfleet ur^es the teftimpny of Clemen 
JtomaJius, a father of the higheft antiquity, one 
who W*$ cQtemporary with the apqftles. themfelves, 

and one whole nsune was written in the Book ef 

r ^ • • \* ■* \ 
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f Eufeb, Hid. Ecclef. lib- iv.. cap. 27. 
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Life *. In one of bis letters to the Corinthians, 
£lemens fays exprefly, that St. Paul preached 
righteoufneis throughout the whole earth, and in 
fa doing went to the very extremity of the Weft, 
But thel'e words are too hyperbolical to be literally 
true ? pnd tco undeterminate 10 bedecifive in die 
prefent qucftion. We know that Catullus, in hi9 
lampoon on Mamurra and Caefai\ calls Britain the 
rempteft ifland of the Weft. Horace too call* the 
inhabitants of our iflpnd the moft diflant men on 
I he face of the earth t. But Virgil gave the fame 
tpithet to the Moiini of Gaul, though he knew 
that the Britons were beyond. 1 hem , and, to fpeak 
)n his own language, divided entirely from th$ 
whole world. And Horace, in another paflage w 
calls Spain the laft of the Wcftern countries t* A 
noted cape there goes ftill under the name of Fi* 
mfterre, or the extremity of the earth. 

All this cpnfidered, it is probable that Clemens 
meant no >nore than ibme diftant fond, by the ex- 
tremity of the Weft. It is certain that Paul in- 
tended to make a journey into Spain : fo we are 
told by himfelfj in his letter to the Romans. The- 
odoret affirms that he went thither after his libera- 
tion at Rome. The expreffion -in the epiftle of 
Clemens may be applied with the ftri&eft propriety 
to that country. If we extend its meaning as far 
as the power of words can go, we have 3 kind of 
demonftration that the apoftle preached in Ireland* 
$nd preached alfo in Thule. So a Chriftian poet, 
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* Stilling. Orig. Brit, p. 38. 

f Carm. Lib. 1. Ode 3 5. 

Serves iturum Caefarera in ultimoa orbts Britannos. J 

I Carm. J_ib. 1. Ode 36. ficfpciia fofpes ab ultima. 
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Venantius Fortunatus, has affirmed, without any 
fcrople, though with no more juftice than Virgil 
had on his fide, when he promised the conjgueft of 
the ultima Thule to Auguftus Caefar. Poets and 
orators have a right to fpeak at Urge. The Chrif- 
ti an panegy rifts, who have celebrated the praifes of 
.apoftles and faints, have affumed the fame liberty j 
nor do they deferve any ievere cenfare for fpeaking 
agreeable to the rules ot their art : the whole 
blame ought to fall on thofe reafoners who draw 
ferious conclusions from principles which are no 
more than the high flights and hyperbolical bom- 
baft of rhetoric. 

But were it certain, that the teftimonies of holy 
fathers, ancient Chriftian orators, and cccleiiaftical 
hiftorians, are arguments folid enough to convince 
the mod unprejudiced that the apoftles vifited the 
Britifh ifles, it is no eafy matter to comprehend 
why their minifterial labours (hould he confined to 
the countries now called England and Ireland 
Archbifhop Ufher had a ftrong inclination to con- 
vince the learned world that Ireland bad her (hare 
of that mighty advantage ** He has quoted, in 
the chapter of his Antiquities which relates imme- 
diately to his own country, a very clear teftimony 
of Eufebius, from which it appears, as far as the 
authority . of that writer can go, that the apoftles 
preached in the Britifh Ifles : and who could deny 
that Ireland was of old reckoned one of that num- 
ber ? . 

Stillingfleet had no great partiality for the 
kingdom bf faints, and none at all for Scotland. He 
therefore exerted his whole ftrength in proving, 
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jth&t the Southern and better part of Britain was 
the happy land where ofie of the apoftles had exer- 
cifed his furidion. To eftablifh that favourite 
point* he availed himfejf of the teftimonies which 
- the learned primate hid collected to his hand ; 
taking particular care at the fame time not to drop 
^a kind hint that North Britain and Ireland enjoyed 
the fame advantage. 

Thb molt anient churches of Britain were 

founded* m alt probability, by Afiaric rrtifliona- 

1 riss. The conformity of their belief and prattice 

! in the affair of £after t to that which prevailed 

among tha Chri&ians of the Eaft, ftrengthen$ this 

f opinion. 

It ifr well known that the celebration of Eaffcet 
was one of the earlieft cuftortis which prevailed 
among the primitive Chrjftians. The pretife time 
at which that feftiva) ought to bt kept, Wa$ almdft 
univerfelly reckoned an affair of the laft impor- 
tance ; and the queftibn, what that tirtie w*a, 
however frivolous in itfelf, produced high difputeis* 
fchifmatiial divifions, and the moft difegrdeable 
effeds. 

The churches 6f the Leffer Afia folemnized 
their Eafter, agreeably to the Mofaical inftitution 
with regard tq the Jewifti paflbver, on the four- 
teenth day of the moon, in the firft ihorith. The 
churches qi the Weft, and of many other dountries* 
took eare to celebrate dig* feaft On' the Lord'4 day 
thereafter. This divfcrfity of opinion created an 
-infinite deal df amrriofity among the Chriftians of 
thofe titacg. Polycarp* bifhop of Smyrna, c**»e 
\(> Rome^ a& the way frort Afi** tt) confer with the 
jhen poffeflbr of St. Peter's chair, about eftablifh-r 
\ng the peace of the chyrch. Pofycarp hitnfelf 

was 
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was one of thefe vyho were branded with the 
frightful names of TeJJares kai dec at it* and Quarta 
decimans. The two pacific bifhops communicated 
with each other; but Polycarp, after returning 
home, was fo far from giving up the point, in 
complaifance to the Pope, that he confirmed the 
churches of Afia in the belief of their old tradi- 
tion. The quarrel was renewed under the ponti- 
ficate of Vidfcor, and became very violent, through 
the foolifli management of that, haughty prelate. 

We have no gre^t concern in the (equel of this 

difpute. The controverfy, though it arofe from a 

trifle, was kept alive for a long time. In fpite of 

papal decifions, and many fynodical decrees, the 

Afiatic churches maintained their old tradition and 

cuftom, till the firft general council of Niece, or 

rather the authority of Conftantine the Great, 

filenced them.. But the canons made by that and 

other councils, though fupported by imperial 

edifts, had no manner of weight in Britain. The 

churches there followed the ritual of the Eaflern 

Chriftians, (cupe of them till after the beginning 

of the eighth century, and fomte longer. It was in 

the year 7 1 o, that the Pidifh Chriftians renounced 

their error with regard to the canonical time of 

folemnizing the pafchal feftival. So Bede has 

told us ; and it cod him and the abbot Ceolfrfd 

the trouble of a very long and elaborately learned 

epiftle, addreffed to King Nahan, to reform tliem 

find their fovereign out of that capital error * 4 

Nothinq is more improbable than that the 
light of the gofpe! fliined long in the Southern di- 
vifion of this ifland, before the firft faint rays of it 



* Bed.EccleC Hift. lib. f. Cap. ZU, 
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Ijad penetrated into the Northern. The vicinity 
of the Former to the Continent, and its conftant 
ihtercoiirfe with the world, would have foon made 
it acquainted with the new religion* In Nero's 
time there was a valfc number of Chriftians at 
Rome ; and it is well known that after the burning 
of that great city, they were moil barbaroufly 
perfecuted, as the perpetrators of the horrible 
crime, which many laid to the Emperor's own 
charge. We may take It for granted, that the 
news of that extraordinary event, and of the un- 
paralleled feverities confequent upon it, would 
take no long time in travelling to South Britain. 
The Romans had colonies and fubje&s there. 
Human nature will always fympathize with the 
diftrefled. Every good heart will feel deeply for 
the innocent, when doomed, like the unhappy 
vi&ims at Rome t, to the, horrors and torments 
of the moft ignominious and painful deaths. On 
theft accounts, the hiftory of the dreadful perfe- 
ction which Nero raifed againft the Chriftians 
muft have come foon into Britain, and brought 
along with it fome accounts of the religion that 
had afforded a pretext for committing fuch barba- 
rities. As that religion promifed to make its vota- 
ries wifer and happier men than thofe unacquaint- 
ed with it, that confideration likewife would have 
foon waked the curiofity of many, Some of the 
Chriftians who furvived that cruel maflacre at 
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\ Tacit Annal. lib. xiv. Ec pereumibus addita ludibria, u: 
ferarum tcrgis conte&is Uniatti canum inter Irene, aut crucibtis 
aifixi, aut ftamrrandi, atqve ubi defeciflfct dies, in ufum notiurni 
luraini; urerentur. 
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Rome, and many of thofe elfewhere who had caufe 
to dread the repetition of the fame excefles, would 
have undoubtedly taken refuge in places of greateft 
fecurity, and of confequtnee have fled into Britain 
The Wood of martyrs has been in one fenfe juftiy 
called the fted of the dnirdh ; and the firft ge- 
neral persecution is very ptobabjy the ,«ra from 
which we ought to date the firft eflablifhment 
of the Chriftian faith in the country now called 
England, 

It is far from being evident that tbe ;new reii- 
lon made any confidence ptogrefe » Britain he- 
me the reign of Domitian. In that reign A^gncola 
introduced the liberal arts and fciencea among the 
Britons of the South. This ciTcumftance/now- 
ever prejudicial it may have teea to the liberties 
of that people, was a very favourable one to 
Chriftiamty. 

In all the countries where the fciences are culti- 
vated, a fpirit of inquiry will naturally prevail. 
The belief of former ages will no longer- be the 
rule of faith, in matters of any importance. Efta- 
blifhed fyffems, whether of philofophy or religion, 
will be canvaffed with an ingenious freedom. Wen, 
who are made for fpeculanon and the fervice c( 
virtue, will indulge themfelves in the moft rational 
and exalted of all pleafurcs, that of dtfeovering 
thofe truths which are of the utmoft confluence 
to mankind. They will mdft diearfulty commn- 
Jiicate their discoveries to the world, ttntefe «rudfy 
restrained by penal Jaws, or courts of inqurfitipn ; 
and even the fury and vengeance -of thefe wifl 
■hardly be able totally to fitence them. In the 
height of perfecution they will mutter out their 
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rt &n(e of things in a corner, or open their fenti- 
rrvents freely among their friends. The hiftory 
of ages and nations, efpecially in matters of reli- 
gion, juftifies thefe obfervations. It is therefore 
evident, that the introduction of the fcience6 and 
fine arts would contribute much to the advance- 
ment of Chriftianity in South Britain. 

Amono the liberal fciences which Agricola in- 
troduced into South Britain, the art of fpeaking 
elegantly held one of the firft places. The hu- 
mour of cultivating that branch of learning pre- 
vailed to fuch a degree, that the inhabitants of 
Thule began to talk of hiring rhetoricians, if we 
can believe a eotemporary writer *. All iftdeed 
that we can infer from the Satires is, that a tafte 
for eloquence was greatly difRifed over Britain : 
and where the art of fpeaking was fo much 
ftudied, it is more than probable that the art of 
thinking was not neglected. In (hort, from the 
fnccefeful attempt made by Agricola, to humanize 
the people of his province, we may juftly con- 
clude, that knowledge, philofophy, and corrfe- 
queritly a fpirit of inquiry, began to prevail in die 
Roman part of Britain in a very early period. 

We learn from Eufebius and others, that Poly- 
carp, the famous bilhop of Smyrna, mentioned 
abwe, had . been St. John's difciple. ' He had 
adopted the fyftem of the Quartodecimans ; nor 
could the authority of a Pope alienate him from 
that party. No man, after the expiration of the 
apoftolic age, was more zealous than this excellent 
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* Gallia caufidicos docuic facunda Briunnos, 
De couducendo loquitur jam rhetor e Thule. 

Juvenal, Sat. xv. ver. 1 1 1 1 1 1 2« 
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prelate in propagating the Chriflian faith. H* 
fealed this bctiel with his blood; and the only 
crime of which perfecutors impeached him, wa$ 
liis fteady attachment to the intereft of Christianity, 
and the important fefvices he hud done it. h was 
for that reafon his murderers called htm the Father 
of Athei frii, tfie Father of Chriftians, and the 
Teacher of Alia, ifut his ptaftoral care was not 
confined to that divifiofa bf the world. His zeal 
carried hiro much farther .^ He fent miflionaries 
into the very heart of Gaul, and founded the 
church of Lyons. Nicetius and Bothinus, the 
firft teachers there* had been frfs t difciples f. 
And, what (hall hinder us from thinking that this 
truly apoftolical man, and great tover of man- 
kind, may have contributed every tiling in hh 
|jower to make Britain a" province of the Ghriftian 
empire ? 

This, I confefs, is no more than Cvkppcif}t\tm 
and conjecture ; but the darknefs of the fuhjeck 
admits of no certainty : and when it is considered 
that the moft ancient Britifh Chriftians of whow 
we have any tolerably juft accounts, adopted 
Polycarp's fyftem with regard to Eafter, that like 
him they refufed to conform to the cuftom of the 
Weftern church, and that, in their difputes with 
Italian miflionaries, they always appealed " to the 
authority of St. John, and the other- Eaftem 
divines, the conje&ure is, at lead, fpecious. Po- 
lycarp, who to all appearance has the beffc right to 
be called the founder of the Britifh churches, 
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iiiffered death in the 170th year of the vulgar aera. 
It is not probable that the gofpel had taken any 
dee p. root in Britain before that time ; and if the 
teftimony of Tertullian can at all be depended 
upon, it begun to flourifh greatly in t*» : - ; " 4 
fbon after that period. 
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DISSERTATION XX. 



Of the Converfion of the Southern Pi&s by 
St. Ninian. Of the Miffion of Palladius 
to the Scots. Of St. Columba* 



TH E only guides we have to lead us through 
thofe dark regions of ecclefiaftical antiquity, 
which are now to fall in our way, are Adamnan, 
abbot of Iona, and Bede, the prelbyter of Girwy. 
Any impartial perfon who perufes the life of Co- 
lumba written by Adamnan, and the hiftory of 
the Saxon churches compiled by the Anglo-Saxon, 
muft be of opinion that thefe two writers pofleffed 
a much greater degree of zeal, piety, and learn- 
ing, than of found judgment. I do not wifli 
to be underftood, from this obfervation, that I put 
Adamnan on any footing of equality with Bede. 

A;fte* Beje had told that Columba came from 
Ireland in the year of Chrift 565, with a refblutioo 
of preaching the word of God to the Northern 
Pi#s t f he obferves that thofe in the South had 
long before that time abandoned the errors of ido- 
latry. The happy inftrument by which thefe 
Southern Pitts had been converted to the faith was 
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isJinian> a faint and bifhop, whoy to ufe Bede'd 
language, had been regularly formed at Rome. 
it is faid further, that this worthy prelate built a 
church* which he took care to dedicate to St; 
Martin. Thai church.fiood in a place which was 
called Ctndidd Cd/a^ and the reaftin why the 
place obtained that nariie* was* that it was built 
of ftonq, a fpeciefc <3f architecture ifrhkh the 
JSritons had never known till introduced by Ninian. 
Bede has not mentioned die pontificate during 
which Ninian had been in drafted & Rotac, nor 
has he afcenawed the time of hifl peaching among 
the Pi#s; ; Modem writers have fupplied that 
defeft. Smith* the iateft . editor of that author's 
ecclefiaftiqal hiftpry^ relates t, thatt the foiinder of 
Candida Ca# vifited that fee in the time of Pope 
Damafeus* about the year 3.76, that he was or- 
dained a bifhop for the propagation of Chriftianity 
among his countrymen* by . Siriciiis^ in the year 
394; and that. in his way to Britain he took the 
opportunity of waiting on the celebrated St. Mar- 
tin, in Gaul.. ' • . , , 

Innes With great acutenefs- Has found out the 
Pi&ifti King in whdfe reign Ninian a£ted the part 
fcf an evingolift among the heathens of Piftavia * :. 
the name of that monarch was Druft, the fon of 
jrb 9 Whoft reign commenced in the year 406. . 

0v .pfti)to..mainiiiatita if will appear^ that the 
(Wy <3# Ninian'a fpiritual legation to the Southern 
Pi&i, and of his having dedicated a magclificent 
church to St. Martin, is attended wittt too riiaay 
improbabilities not. to.ieem iileaft dubteus^ ^ His 
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having been regularly inftruded in the faith of 
Rome, though a Britifh Chriftian, is a circum- 
Aance that renders it ftill more fufpicious. If 
Ninian preached the doctrine he had learned at 
Rome, with regard to Eafter, he made few pro- 
fclytes, and left no orthodox difciples among bis 
countrymen.; for when Auguftine, the monk, was 
lent into Britain by Pope Gregory, all the Chrif- 
tiaris there were quartered man fchifmatics or here- 
tics. All that we kilow further, with regard to 
the hiftory of this religious man, is, that he died 
much about the time in which Falladius was fent 
by Celeftine, bifhop of Rome, to exercife the 
epifcopal office among the Scots. 

Pali/ad i us is faid to have been the firft bifhop 
who was fent among the believing Scots ; and the 
aera of~his miffion is affigned to the year 430 *. 
The Irifh claim the honour of being thofe Scots 
to whom this great reformer was fent ; but there 
was no oonfidcrabld number of Chriftians in Ireland 
-before St. Patrick appeared in quality of apoftle 
there : fo that their title to the character of be- 
lieving Scots cannot be well founded* 
. The Britifli Scots, from the earlieft accounts of 
time, have been poflfeffed with a belief that Palla- 
dius ^ras employed in their country ; and it is uni- 
verfally agreed, that he. died in North Britain. It 
appears Ukewiie that Pope Celeftine departed this 
life in the year 432 f ; lb that if Palladius had 
been bjit one year employed among the Irifli Scots, 
as they thetofel ves relate, it is abfolutely impro- 
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* Anno CCCCXXX, . Psriiadioi ad Scotos in Cliriflom creden- 
tes t CeWftia<* papa primus miiutur epifcopu* 
f Ufher's Ant. p. 4*4 
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bable that the pope ctfuld have received the news 
of his great want of ftfeeefs before 'the time of- his 
own death* in order to ordain Sr. Patrick: to fuc- 
ceed him in his office. * 

Of all the Scottish faints who have beett cele- 
brated by panegy rifts, canonized by: prieftcraft, 
and adored by fuperftition,. Columba t*a& undoubt- 
edly the moil: illuftrious, : it it generally agreed 
that Columba was an Irifbmaia, and defc ended of 
anceftors who had made a considerable figure in 
that ifland* Adamnan has told us, that his father, 
Fedlimid, and his moChel, Orthnea, were ranked 
among the nobility- k .Keating quotes die rhimes 
of an old Hibernian ' bard, from which we learn 
that Fergus, his grandfather, was a Prince re- 
nowned in ftar *. Some have confounded that 
Prince with Fergus MacBrc, the fuppofed founder 
of the Scottilh monarchy : but the Irtfh manu- 
fcrjpts tp which Uftieri Ifjappeals, inform us, that 
the Fergus fittfn, whiiflh Coiumba derived his 
defcent, was the fon of that celebrated hero, Conal 
Gulbittj and the grandfon of that famous Hiber- 
nian monarch,. Neil of >the nine hoftages. 

Mr. . O Connpr aflerta, that Columba rejfcdted tht 
imperial crowQ.of Irelafcd. We knefw, indeed, 
that fome Prices havd preferred the monkilh cowt 
to the regal: diadem* We read of feveral Kings 
who abdicated their thrones and: received the ton-; 
fure. England has furniflied us with two of that 
character, and Scotland with a third : but we 
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% Sandus Colurriha ex oobilibus futt oriundus gen i rah* but 
patrem habuitFcidlknyd, fifiutt Fergus, raatrcm Orthneam no- 
mine. 

* Gen. Hift. of Ireland, part ii. p f 33. > 

1 Aat. p. 360. 
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cannot readily believe that Columba either had a 
crown in bis offer, *r had th* farfte extreme con* 
tempt for the hjgheft. pitch of human grandeur. 

M^ny different Irilh writers relate that Columba 
was dedicated very early to the ftudy and fervice 
of Difiaity : a&4 nothing is more probable than 
that he moitj^ed his appetites by a feyere courfe 
jrf abftinence. Aufteri ties of every kind, and ma- 
cerations particularly were the cardinal virtues of 
thofe fuperftitious ages Our faint is fai4 to have 
pvera&cd the part of a religious feif- tormentor to 
fuch a degree that hfc ^body was emaciated away 
into « hkfcous fkeleton. This ftory however can- 
not be reconciled to probability. Coliimba under- 
went many Japguej*,. and feme give accounts of his 
extraordinary vigour and heakhinefe Of cc*>ttfBtt\ition. 
fin okj Bard quoted by Keating* ^fluids us * that 
while Cofaitoba. was celebrating the myfteries, or 
fmging pfahns, bit voice ' plight he tafcard at the 
diftatxie of a mile and a .half, whfdi is * kiftd of 
proof t\w$) he wasnot fo ill fed as is genrt-aily fup- 

|30fed. i . •:-_:*.■' 

It is univerfcHy agreed 'that thii faint employed 
fhe greatjeft pfrrt of his life iti cultitating^he devout 
faculties of the fcwl. He certainly Was poffefled 
with the; moft. ardent and unconifoed zfeal for 
^digibn. His unwfearied and fuccfcfcfal! labours in 

Propagatibg the gofpel among the- Irilh, Scots, 
i&s, and Britons, afford a convincing proof 
of th? enthufiafm, if not of the flneerily of his 
mind. ..: — ,.-- 

T«ev who commonly p^fs upder the amiable 
Jiajne of good nati^reci n#ij, 3TS feldoin found qua- 

rr : : : — —7- . _ j.... ^ 
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lifted for the execution of arduous undertakings, 
That pertinacity which is neqeflkry to eompleat 
difficult defigns, is often the fruit, of ah. irafcible 
and choleric . difpofitidn of the mind. Rente it 
may Be inferred that. Cblturaba'a paflions were keen 
and violent, though perWps not fo peculiarly vkv- 
di&ive. and hot, a§ bards and annalifts have re- 
prefentetl, ' . \ ' / 

Keajxnq relates., qb the faith of lrt(h ipanu- 
(cripts,/ that Col umba, to gratify, his private re» 
venge, frequently embroiled the whole kingdom 
of Ireland. His rage produced three long civil 
wars, fo often and fo iuccefsfully did the iralcible 
faint blow the trumpet of fedition* If it t>e true 
that the firft of thefo wars was occasioned by the 
refentment of Coljumba* for lofing a copy of the 
New Teftamentj which he claimed, and which 
the Iriflpt monarch- ^ju^ged to anqthef &int f tbk 
old tutelar, demi -god otoqr country was certainly 

a moft unreafonaWe man. 

The jeqond w#r was founded on' fpme kind of 
affront whitfh Columbia had received frorp a pro- 
vincial King ; and the third was carried on at his 
inftigption, without .any tolerable pretext at all. 
If thefe ftories are authentic, the heathen may in r 
deed zfk 9 can fucb viphzpt traufports ofpajpon dwell 
in celqftial minds* ? \ But it cannot well be fuppof- 
ed that .any confiderable number of the Irifti, how- 
ever mopk. ridden, would have fought battles in 
Compliance with the humour of a man fo irapo- 
tently wrathful : much lefs can we believe th&t 
heaven interpofed, pn.all thefe different occafions, 
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in his favour. Yet thofe very authors on wbofe 
teftimony the truth of the whole ftory' reds, will 
have it that compleat victories were granted by the 
God of Battles to Columba, in confequence of his 
prayers. Columba is faid to have been at laft 
made fenfible of his guilt by a holy perfon called 
Molaife. This man of God obliged the (inner to 
abandon his native country, by way of penance. 
He enjoined hin^likewife, under the higheft pe- 
nalties, never more to caft his eyes onlrifh ground 
The felf-condemned criminal obeyed the fpirrtual 
father with a filial fubmiflion ; and fo religioufly 
obfequious was he to the difciplinarian's commands, 
that he covered his eyes with a veil while he flay- 
ed in the ifland. Keating fupports this tale with 
the authority of a canonized bard. 

Bede gives the following relation of the. faint's 
arrival in Britain, and of his miniftry among the 
Pitts. " In the year of Chrift five hundred and 
iixty five, while Juftin the Leffer held the reins of 
the Roman empire, Columba, a prefbyter and 
abbot, whom his manners have rendered dcferved- 
Jy famous, came from Irelaiid into Britain; His 
defign in coming thither, was to preach the word 
of God in the provinces of the Northern JPi&s, the 
Southern people of that denomination having been 
converted to the faith by Ninian, a longtime be- 
fore that period. He arrived in Britain while Bra- 
dius, a very powerful prince reigned over the Pitt* 
and the power of the holy man's dottrine,'and the in- 
fluence of hjs example, converted that nation to 

the faith* ^ 

Adamnak calls this Fittifh King Bradeus, and 

informs us, that he ordered the gateeof bis palace 

• Bed. Hift. Ecclef lib. m. cap. 4. 
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to be (hut again ft the apoflle. But Columba, if 
we take Adamnan's word for it, removed this ob- 
ftru&ion without any difficulty. The fign of the 
crofs, and fome other efficacious ceremonies, made 
the paflage foon open to the faint. The King, up- 
on feeing this miracle, received him courteoufly, and 
heard his advices with a refpe&ful attention. It 
is true, fome of his favourites conipired with the 
mimfters of the old fu perdition in oppoflng the 
new teachers ; but the man of God, fays the wri- 
ter of his life, overcame all oppofition : and by 
the help of fome fignal miracles, which gave an 
irrefiftible fandtion to his do&rine,. finilhed at laft 
the great work he had undertaken. 

Soon after Columba's arrival in Britain, he fet- 
tled" at lona, and founded the celebrated abbey of 
that place. 

Before Columba had fixed the feat of his little . 
fpiritual' empire at lona, his character had rifen 
to a great height. The lan&ity of his manners, 
the mighty power of his eloquence, the (pirit of 
that dodrine which he. preached,; the warmth and 
activity of his zeal, together with the : benevolence 
of his intentions, had recommended him ftrongly 
to the higheft attention and refpeft. 

Should one colledt all the mirades and ftrange 
tales that legends have vouched and tradition 
tranfmitted from age to age, yith regard to this 
remarkable perfon, he might very eafily compile 
a huge volume: But a judicious reader would 
tjjjgk himfelf little indebted to the compiler's in- 
dunry. 

One of thefe traditional fi&ions, though fome- 
what impious, \i ludicrous. Oran, from whom 
the Caemitery in. the ifland of lona was called 

Rmlic- 
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Relic-OrcM, was a fellow foldier of Columba in 
the warfare of the gofpel. Columba, underftand- 
ing in a fupernattlral way, that the (acred build- 
ings he was about to erelt in lona, could never 
anfwer his piirpofe, unlefs fome perfon of confe- 
quence undertook voluntarily to be buried alive 
in the ground which was marked out far thofe 
ftrtt&ures : Oran with great fpirit undertook this 
dreadful tafk. ^e was interred accordingly. At 
the end of three days the grave was opened before 
a number of fpe&ators. No fopner was the brave 
martyr's face unfcoVered, than he opened his mouth 
and cried aloud in the Galic language, Death is no 
great affair ', hell is a mere joke. Columba, who 
affiftedT at the ceremony, was greatly (hocked at 
the dangerous heterodoxy of this db&rine, and 
with. gre?t prefencc of mind cried out, Earth on 
the head of Uran> and prevent his pratling. Thus 
poor Oran was actually buried, for pretending to 
difclofe the fecrtfts of the other world. 

Our hiftofians are generally agreed that whole 
kingdoms paid Columba the utmoft deference, 
and were determined by his advice in matters of 
high conftrquence. He became a councellor of 
ftate to many different fovereigns, and frequently 
decided the cpntroverfies of contending powers. 
Aidan, King of Scots, 'upon receiving fome provo- 
cation from Brudftis, the Piftifh King, declared 
war againft him. The armiesof the two monarchs 
met near Dunkold, and fought a battle which pro- 
duced a great effulion of Chriftian blood. After 
the aftion was over, Columba came to the field 
and interpqfed' his good offices, but all in vain. 
Aidan remained inflexible* The'&int, fired with 
a pious indignation, reproved the Scottifh King 

very 
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Very- -(harplyV and turned his Bafck on him with, 
great wrath. Aidan, fenfible of His error, caught 
the garment of the retiring faint, and acknowledg- 
ing his rafhneft-, begged to know of him how thfc 
injury done could be expiated, Columba replied 
haftily, that the lo<s Attained was irreparable. This 
drew tears from the penitent monarch. Columba 
Wras ilbftned, we£t bitterly, and after he had been 
fiJent for feme time, aavifed Aldan to a peace. 
The King complied, Bnidius aequiecfed in the pro- 
ftoftls rm(fo and a pacification immediately 
feifaed. 4 : 

In Columba's t iftie, the hereditary; indfefeafible 
right of Kfegs was a dodVrine . hardly known in 
any part of Britain or Ireland, id Scotland, the 
fuccdfion of the lineal : heir feldorti took place^ 
till Kenneth fte Third found means to eftablifti 
it^by faw. Columba was a .perfon of thegreateft 
influence to thofe'cRifrotes which generally enfued 
oh the thittntffr becoming vacant. This wiil ap*- 
pear from the following ftfcry. ; ' 

GabHrK»V King of Sc6tsV Hat! lfeft two ftns, 
Aidan and Ibgenanus. Cobmba bad conceived. a 
peculiar aflfe&ion for the fetter, and though the 
younger brother, inclined ftrortgly to procure the 
crown for him. Bitt a very ftrange adventure 
diffconcerted hifc intention. 4 Adaftinan relates it 
thus. " While the holy rtian was in the ifland 
Kimbria *, he fell on a certain night into a fuper- 
natural dream, and faw an angel of the Lord 
holding in his' hand a tranfparentlttbk which ton* 
tairied tiiteftibhs for the ordinatiott of Kings f. The 
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apgcl prefentcd the book to him ; upon perufing 
it, he found himfelf commanded to ordain Aidan 
King. But his attachment to the younger brother 
made him decline the office. Upon this the an- 
gel ftretched forth his hand and gave him a ftroke 
on the cheek, which made an impreflion that re- 
mained perfe&ly vifible during his. life Colum- 
ba >vas then ordered in a very threatning manner, 
and under the penalty of a much heavier pun i fo- 
ment, to comply immediately with the pleafure 
of Almighty God. He had the fame vifion f faw 
the fame book, and received the fame orders, three 
nights fucceilively. At laft the obftinate faint 
obeyed, and went to, the ifland of lona, where he 
found Aidan, and laying his hand on his head, he 
ordained him King*." It may be inferred from 
this marvellous dory, that Columba was a perfon 
of great fway in date as well as religious affairs ; 
and that he was artful enough to make the pro- 
per ufe of the influence his faa&ity gave him a- 
mong a fuperftitious people. 

H a was frequently confulted in the perplexities 
of Government pot ooly at home but abroad. 
His authority had particular weight in his native 
country. Aodb or Hugh, one: of the Irifh mo- 
narchs, fummoned his Princes* nohiJity, and dig- 
nified ecqlefiaftics, to meet in parliament at Drom- 
ccai. The principal reafon which induced him to 
call, this great council proceeded from a very cu- 
rious caufe. : . . . ' 

The Irifli nation had been for fome time mod 

§rievoufly oppreiled by , a numerpus rabble of 
ards, ' a race of men, idle, avaricious, and in- 
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fupportably petulant. One of the many ample 
privileges which thefe formidable fatyrifts had ac- 
quired, was, an indifputable right to any boon 
they were pleafed to afk; This high pre- 
rogative joined to the advantage of a facred cha- 
racter, made the Bards fo intolerably audacious, 
that in King^o^'s, time they had the infolence'to 
demand the moft valuable jewel belonging to the 
crown. The jewel thefe mifcreants fought, was 
the golden bodkin which fattened their fovereign's 
royal robes under his neck. An outrage fo pro- 
voking incenfed Hugh or Aodh to fuch a degree, 
that he formed a defign of expelling the whole or- 
der out of the ifland : but as the authority of 
Irifli Kings was circumfcribed within narrow 
bounds, he was under the ncceflity of calling the 
reprefentatives of the nation together, and of havr 
ingColamba's aflent before his will could have the 
force of a law. 

Columba, at the earned requeft of the King 
and the Irifli nation, repaired to Dromcear. His 
retinue confided of twenty bilhops, forty priefts, 
fifty deacons, thirty fludents in divinity, and if 
we believe Keating, he was accompanied fc>y Aidan 
King of Scotland. The faint was received by the 
aflembly with fingular refpedt : but fome of the 
Scottiih clergy, by whom he was accompanied, 
were treated with contempt and infolenee. Cc- 
iumbahad ample revenge of thofe who infulted his 
clergy, and we are firmly allured that the hand of 
God was vifibie' in the punifliment inflicted on 
the offenders. Struck by a judgment fo fignal, 
the King accommodated the affair of the Bards 
according to Colmaba's pleafure. 

Tmerk 
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Thrre is no ncceffity for entering into dny de- 
tail of the particulars of this faint's life, as they 
are related at large, though incorrectly, by his bki- 
graphcr. Upon the whole, we roiay allow that 
Columha, notwithftaodihg of his faults* was a 
man of refpetlable talents, and could ufe well 
the afcendancy which his religious reputation gave 
him over a iuperftitious age. 

The boundlefs influence he had over two fue- 
ceffive Princes who filled the throne of Scotland $ 
the friendfhip he had contracted with King Rodo- 
ric of Cumberland ; the a fee nd ant he had over 
the great Pidlifh Monarch and his whole (Ubje&s* 
together with the (hare he took occasionally in the 
adminiftration of public affairs in Ireland, feern to 
furnifh convincing proofs of his genius, fpirit and 
addrefs. He was born a. man of high quality, 
and cloiely allied to Princes but preferred the ap- 
parent humility of a religious life to thfc higheft 
fecular honours. Whether this aufterity was the 
eft eft of a defire of power, under a fan&ity of 
chara&er, or from real enthufiafm, is now difficult 
to fay, though very poflibly it arofe from both. 

Many learped authors have told us pofitively, 
that Columba wore the epifcopal mjtre ; But he 
was no more than a Preflby ter. Had he been fond 
of a fuperior rank in the hierarchy, he bright have 
very eafily gratified his ambition i but though he 
was confined within the more narrow limits of the 
priefty office, his authority extended much farther 
than that of the moil exalted digpitarie* of his 

time. •*'....• 

Columba is faid to have been a poet and hi- 
ftorian. That he pofleffed a talent for rhime, and 
exercifed it frequently, is very agreeable to the 

reported 
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.reported ftrength and vivacity of his imagination, 

, the prevailing humour of the time, and that friend- 

' iy partiality which the Scottifh and Irifh bards 

fcave entertained for his memory. 

( We are informed by Mr. Lhoyd *, that there 

is ftill in the Bodleian library at Oxford an Irifh 

manufcript, intituled, The works of Columbcille, 

in verfe, containing fome account of the author's 

life, together with his prophecies and exhortations 

to Princes. 

The fame induftrious writer obferves, that there 
is in the library of Trinity College at Dublin, fomc 
other moft curious and wonderfully ancient manu- 
fcript, containing the four gofpels, and a variety 
of other matters. The manufcript is called, The 
Book of Columb-cille, and thought to have been 
written By Columba's own hand.— Flann, King 
of Ireland, ordered a very coftly cover to be gi- 
ven this book. On a filver crofe, which makes, 
a part of * that cover, is ftill to be feen an Irifh in* 
fcription, of which the literal meaning is, The 
prayer and bleffing of Columb-cille to Flann, the 
fon of Mailjhtachnail, King of Ireland, who made 
this cover: and fhould the manufcript be of no 
greater antiquity than the reign of that Prince, it 
muft be about nine hundred years old t. This 
ftory, however, carries with it a great degree of 
improbability—and it is more than probable that 
this book of Columb-cille arofe from the pious fraud 
of a much later age. 

# Catalog, of Irifh Manufcripts. 

* Lhoyd's Archxol* p. 432. 



THE END. 
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